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The Land of the Lotus Eaters 


BY HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


ICILY is the archeologist’s picnic 
J ground. Naturally, therefore, you 
would expect to meet with archeologists 
there. But the first person I met at 
the admirable Villa Politi Hotel in 
Syracuse, when Gruger and I arrived 
there, was a lady who had kept a board- 
ing house for many years in Fifty- 
seventh Street, Manhattan. 

I realized afresh that O. Henry was 
the truest of psychologists. 

The hotel is expensive and my one- 
time landlady was scrupulously “at- 
tired” in a Paris evening frock, and 
when I spoke to her Gruger wanted 
to know “who the distinguished aristo- 
crat was.” 

Having acquired wealth, that lady 
felt the lure of the temples and the 
grandeur that was Greece in Sicily, and 
there she was, now that leisure was hers. 
Sooner or later everyone feels that par- 
ticular lure. And Schliemann, a retired 
German grocer, became famous for dig- 
ging up the foundations of Troy. 
Things like the Renaissance, castles 
on the Rhine, and Imperial Rome be- 
come objects of an upstart yesterday 
compared with the Greek temples and 
theaters of Sicily. 


Copyright, 1923, by Harper & Brothers. 


You arrive in a place like ancient 
Syracuse and all the atmosphere and 
all the conversation on a sudden turn 
classical on your hands. Here are the 
Latomie de’ Cappucini at the very door 
of your hotel, and the waiter shows 
you the steps by which to descend into 
the quarry where the seven thousand 
Athenian prisoners languished and died 
twenty-three hundred years ago. Ar- 
rows point the walk to the Greek 
Theater and the Ear of Dionysius. 
Bankers and “prominent clubmen,” 
who probably have talked nothing but 
golf and money for forty years, will 
suddenly startle you with references to 
Thucydides, Archimedes and the Foun- 
tain of Arethusa. And I saw one man, 
whose sole interest in Taormina had 
seemed the quality of the cocktails, 
fingering in Syracuse the pages of the 
Idyls of Theocritus. 

If anyone tries to show you a Roman 
remain in Syracuse, you become su- 
perior, not to say snobbish. Near the 
modern railway station, as we drove by 
on our way to see the Anapus river, the 
Fountain of Cyane, and the papyrus 
plants, the misguided cabman tried to 
show us the remains of a Roman 
All rights reserved. 
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gymnasium. The frown that Gruger 
gave him subdued even me. It amounted 
to what is called a “dirty look.” After 
all, to that poor driver it was all antichitd 
and he was trying to earn his lire. But 
for all that, Gruger was right. How 
can you think of prosaic Roman youths 
wrestling when you are going to see 
the spot where the nymph Cyane tried 
to stop Pluto from dragging Persephone 
down into the infernal regions? That 
was probably the first instance of a 
woman marrying a man to reform him. 
Her fate is well known. 
her down. 

But the Greek Theater is the great 
antichita in Syracuse. On a certain 
brilliant February morning we walked 
there, Gruger and I, through walled 
lanes of gardens and villas fringed with 
oranges, lemons and almond blossoms. 
The population, except for an occasional 
contadino with his donkey cart, seemed 
to be composed wholly of idle cabmen, 
so cheerful and hilarious in the sunlight, 
that our patronage was a matter of 
indifference to them. They were happy, 
we were happy—and we walked. 


He dragged 





We joked and we laughed as 
walked and, passing a Roman am; 
theater on the left, we laughed at jt 


though it dated from the time of 
Augustus Cesar. We scarcely gave 


it a glance. 

Then suddenly we were facing the 
Greek Theater, one of the largest in 
the world. Gruger gave what is some- 
times described as a low whistle. We 
were both suddenly grave. The ex- 
panse of circular rows of seats before us, 
hewn out of the rock, a stretch five 
hundred feet in diameter baking in the 
sun, the orchestra with its canals, the 
stage where Aschylus had directed his 
own plays, where Plato had stood and 
addressed the people, where Pindar had 
sat, where Timoleon had actually ha- 
rangued long before Plutarch wrote his 
life—it startled us like a shock. Even 
Gruger ceased his joking and _ auto- 
matically fumbled for his sketch book. 

Little green lizards darted back and 
forth over the seats and the heat rose in 
quivering waves. We began to descend 
one of the passageways among the tiers 
that still bear in Greek the inscriptions 


ETNA BEGAN ITS DEVASTATING ACTIVITY TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES AGO 
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THE EAR OF DIONYSIUS IS ONE OF 


of Hiero II, and the tyrant’s queen, 
Philistis. We kept descending and look- 
ing back, and our “spirits were as- 
tonished”’ like those of the Arabian 
writer in Norman Palermo. We were 
wishing all the little-theater 
ments of all the Main 
come and see this. It 

it is a little stupefying. 


move- 
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is so vast that 
And what they 
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rHE MOST AMAZING TOYS EVER DEVISED 


gave here were plays by Sophocles, 
“¥schylus, Euripides, and Aristophanes 

not a Hippodrome show. The ques- 
tion arises, what did the box office say? 
But at that time the question did not 
arise. The show was free! 

The odd thing was that the more we 
looked at the theater, the less we thought 
of the Hippodrome. The evocation of 
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the life in ancient Greece suddenly 
began to hum like bees in our brains, 
before our We the vast 
throng of white-robed citizens, thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, tramping 


eyes. saw 


in among those seats to have their souls 
stirred and chastened for a better civic, 
national, and spiritual life. 

“They were rather different from us, 
weren't they?” I ventured. 

“You've 


something there, 


said 


boy,” responded 
Gruger. Dick- 
ens’s Mrs. Bhm- 


ber flashed through 
my mind, the lady 
who was always 
she could 
have been at Tus- 
culum when Cicero 
disputed his Dispu- 


tations. 


wishing 


For sea- 
soned vagabond 
though | 
found myself wish- 


ing | 


was, | 
could have 
been there seeing a 
play of 
with 





Sophocles 
Sophocles 
present, or listening 
to a discourse by 
Plato. That is the 
way your thoughts 
run there, if 
let them, on a sunny 
day. You see peo- 
ple sitting on the 
tier of 
looking now at the 


you 


CHURCH OF SAN 
top 


seats 
stage a tenth of a mile away, now at 
vacancy all round, and you wonder 
whether their thoughts are like yours. 
Late in April every year the University 
of Catania does give a performance of a 
Greek play in that theater. 
how 


But some- 
I had no great fancy for seeing 
those cunei, or wedges of seats, filled 
with a straw-hatted audience. 

I could hardly tear Gruger away from 
the place. He began to develop the- 
ories in the most alarming manner. 
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the 
the stage, that were said to be ¢ 


Those channels cut in roc} 
for the moving of scenery and proj» 
were probably meant, he thoug 
carry off rainwater from the eno 
area of the seats. I saw at 
I had an amateur archeologist 
hands. That he may have been 
made no difference. 
“Come away,” I urged, “befor 
settle here fo: 
There is the Ss 
of Tombs 
Let's 
and see the to: 
Archimedes 
be gay.” G 
left the the 
with reluctance 
turned once or | 
for another sket 
or snapshot, 
way of memor 
dum for his d 
ings, and final] 
did wander into | 
narrow 


Once 


above. 


wind 
road, deeply cut | 
chariot wheels, |» 
tween low = ste 
cliffs in which 
ancient — lights 
Greater Greec 
were buried. — In- 
numerable are thi 


square opening 
into the hollo 
cliffs with marks 
GIOVANNI, SYRACUSE 
where the squar 
tablets had = com 
memorated the worth and names 


of the occupants. All are gone, all tli 
tablets and the remains, rifled doubtless 
long ago, though boys were still prow|- 
ing about in the hope of finding coins o1 
antiques. The tomb of Archimedes is 
unknown, though Cicero claims to have 
seen it when he visited Syracuse while 
getting up his case against Verres. But 
Cicero himself was only an amateu! 
archeologist, like Gruger. 

The deathlike silence of the Street of 











Drawn by F. R. Gruger 


THE CATHEDRAL AT SYRACUSE WAS ONCE THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA 
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‘Tombs soon oppressed our spirits. Even 
a full cemetery leaves much to be de- 
sired as a place of entertainment. An 
empty one 

“Suppose we go to the Ear of Dio- 
nysius?”’ I suggested. 

“All right,”” agreed Gruger, “might 
hear something there.” 

The Ear of Dionysius, cut in another 
of the stone quarries from which ancient 
Syracuse was built, is a toy, though a 
gigantic one; but it is one of the most 
amazing toys ever devised by man. The 
familiar story is that Dionysius the 
Tyrant stood at an opening above it 
and listened to the groans, and _ parti- 
cularly the swearing, of the Greek 
captives who were imprisoned in this 
quarry also. If they groaned he was 





glad. If they called him names 
killed them, sensitive soul that 
was. 

Be that as it may, it is an amazing 
thing. If you whisper at the entrance int 
that enormously high ear-shaped passage 
cut in the rock, your whisper comes ba: 
magnified, seemingly repeated by a hun- 
dred spirits. 


If you shout, you regret 
it. If the guard claps his hands, your 
own hands go up to your ears to protect 
the drums against deafening crashes of 
thunder. If he offers to fire off a pistol 
you must not let him. Above the 
entrance the sun is radiant on the yellow 
rock and the quarry is all overgrown 
like a park with immemorial trees. Some 
rope-makers occupy another part of the 
quarry for a rope-walk and they offer 
to sell you some cord 
presumably to hang 
yourself with. 

There is an opening 
out of the Ear above 
the highest tier of the 
seats of the neighboring 
theater. The guard said 
archeologists told him 
the cave, which is arti- 
ficially made, was used 
in some unknown acous- 
tic device. Quickly I 
feed the guard and tore 
Gruger away before he 
began to develop theories 
himself. We walked 
back more quickly than 
we hadcome. The table 
d’héte luncheon at the 
Villa Politi was excellent 
that day, and the Capri 
wine delicious. 


* The greatest of Greek 
cities, the fairest of all 
cities’’— that is what 
Cicero said of Syracuse. 
It is certainly not a won- 
der now, as a modern 
town. If you want to 
walk from the Villa Politi 


SEGESTA’S TEMPLE IS ONE OF THE MOST PERFECT GREEK RUINS into the town in winter 
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THE TEMPLES OF GIRGENTI 


you must either swim or hire a cab. 
When 
you drive out to the Anapo river your 
cabman curses the legislators and the 
government picturesquely because they 
will not give him better roads, the while 
his cab is jolting to pieces. Yet the 
people bear their burdens by taxation 


The mile of roadway is a morass. 


RECALL THE GOLDEN AGE 


here with singular docility, in a spirit 
almost of fatalism. 

“Of course it is easy for you Ameri- 
cans,” Sicilian fellow passengers re- 
marked to Gruger and the writer in the 
train to Syracuse. “ You have exchange 
in your favor and everything here is 
cheap for you.” 
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Nothing irritated me so much as this 
placid sophistry. Italy was twice or 
three times as expensive as it had been 
before the war. 

* Lei singanna,” became almost the 
chief phrase of my vocabulary. “ You 
are mistaken, sirs,” I told them. “We 
can live in America more cheaply and 
perhaps. twenty-four times more com- 
fortably than here. 
say, favors us. 


Exchange, as you 
But when a man pays 
seventy lire a day plus taxes instead of 
ten, as before the war, why then I make 
you a present of the favor.” 

“Ah, if the Signor will stay in hotels 
—” with a gesture of the hands that 
expresses hopelessness. 

“Where should one stay, then, Signor? 
In one of those huts you see there by the 
salt marsh?” 

I never needed to labor the point. 
The argument invariably collapsed at 
this stage. 

But—the greatest of Greek cities 
Syracuse has been called. And that 
was the cause of all the jealousies of the 
Athenians which led to the war so fully 
described by Thucydides for those who 
wish to read it. Hellenic culture might 
have permeated Europe and the world, 
and advanced civilization by at least a 
thousand years, but for those internecine 
Greek wars. But our so-called human 
race cannot give up its wars, and we 
of the present have nothing to say to 
the foolish races of the past. Having 
their example and their fate before us, 
we are not only foolish but criminal. 
Some junker of an Alcibiades always 
arises and demands war, and sheeplike 
nations, “mostly fools,’ with the slum- 
bering savage and the animal roused in 
their bosoms, vote him power and ac- 
claim. Then there is war, horror, defeat 
for some, and thousands of prisoners, 
like the seven thousand Athenians in 
the quarries of Syracuse, rot and die 
for the glory thereof—for the glory! 
Only to-day none of them get released 
for reciting Homer or Euripides prettily, 
as some of those hapless Greeks were 
released in Syracuse. 


Anyway, Syracuse, the islan 
Ortygia with its four cities or su 
on the mainland, Achradina, New 
Tyche and Epipole, must have |x 
magnificent Hellenic city when the 
nians besieged it twenty-three cent 
ago. Some of the worst and some « 
best of mankind in history lived 
fought and died in and for Syracis 
If the city had its Dionysius the Tyrant 
him of the Sword of Damocles le; 
who slept in armor, and had a 
round his bed, it also had Archi: 
and Theocritus and Timoleon, the 
nearest in character to our own (iy 
Washington. In something like 
centuries from its foundation in 734 
it had become one of the most pow 
and civilized cities of its time. 

To-day it gives one a curious |) 
Jekyl-and-Mr.-Hyde effect. When 
go down to the island of Ortygia, w 
is the present city, vou fear tha! 
history is a lie—that greatness for | 
Sicilian provincial town is an imposs 
bility in any stage of its history. Oh 
however, you go out into the suburbs 
and see the Latomie de’ Cappucini 
the Achradina (by the Villa Politi 
Hotel), the theater in Neapolis and the 
fortress Euryalus at Epipole, the an- 
cient grandeur that was Syracuse lies 
like an open book before you. It re- 
quires only a modicum of imagination. 
Gruger, my archeologist friend, was 
thrilled by Syracuse, and here I egged 
him on, for most artists find other parts 
of Sicily more paintable. 

Nevertheless, you must go down into 
the modern town, if only to see the 
Fountain of Arethusa_ that 
Shelley loved and sung. 


burning 
It used to be 
part of the water supply of the ancient 
city, but now it is brackish, for the 
submarine stream, into which the nymph 
Arethusa, when pursued by the river- 
god Alpheus, was changed by Diana, 


turned salt, owing to an earthquake. 


Papyrus plants are growing in the basin. 
It is a memory rather than a fountain. 

Not so the Cathedral, however. That 
is more than a memory. There one may 
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see how a conquering religion is super- 


imposed upon a defeated one. Origi- 
nally, that Cathedral was the Temple 
of Minerva, with thirty-six great Doric 
columns, almost the same size as the 
Temple of Neptune, on the marsh at 
Pestum. Then came Christianity, to 
which Minerva was nothing, and made 
achurch of the temple. And the columns 
were built into the walls and they pro- 
trude from the walls both outside and 
inside the church. Then came the Sara- 
cens, who made a mosque of the church 
and put Saracenic battlements upon it. 
Then came the Normans, a couple of 
centuries later, and the mosque became 
a church once more. Now the priests 
are collecting a building fund so as to 
change the walls and free the Doric 
columns from the subsequent masonry. 
Gruger and I both gladly contributed 
to the fund. 

We gazed dutifully on the Statue of 
Archimedes in the act of destroying the 
fleet of Marcellus with a burning glass, 
on the Saracenic palace of Montalto and 
the eleventh-century Castello Maniace, 
and went on a Sunday morning to the 
admirable Museum, which, like all good 
museums in Sicily, begins with pre- 
historic times and gives an almost con- 
tinuous record of its region in terms of 
pottery, arms, statues and coins. In 
this museum is the well-known Venus 
Anadyomene which Maupassant pre- 
ferred to her of Milo. But mere sight- 
seeing of this character ruined Gruger’s 
disposition. I could not hold him to it. 
And, truly, he was more to be pitied than 
censured. It is a weary business, fit 
only for the young—who can stand any- 
thing—in charge of a schoolmaster. 

Papyrus interested us much more. 
Syracuse is the one place in the world 
where papyrus still grows wild. Even 
in Egypt, home of its origin, it is extinct. 
Being, both of us, people who spoil much 
paper in our work, we naturally wanted 
to see the grandfather of modern paper 
pulp. We hired the most disreputable 
cab in all Syracuse, because the cabman, 


a redhaired devil, appealed to us. He 
Vou. CXLVII.—No. 880 —56 
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greeted every passerby and had a word 
and a laugh for every woman at every 
window and doorway he passed. He 
had seen service during the war on the 
Austrian front, and intimated that were 
he possessed of an education, conditions 
might be reversed and he might himself 
be driven to see sights—he almost 
intimated that one of us, probably 
Gruger, might be the driver. We did 
not care. He rattled our bones for miles 
out into the country over villainous 
roads toward the part of the Anapo river 
where the papyrus grows. It was 
February, but the meadows, fields and 
marshes were green, though a chill wind 
blew through us from the flats, where so 
many armies, beginning with the Car- 
thagenians, had fought; from the harbor, 
where the Athenian fleet was bottled up. 
At last we came to the papyrus. 

The origin of that papyrus is a charm- 
ing episode of history. Hiero II, King 
of Syracuse, at about the time Theoc- 
ritus was at his.court composing the 
Idyls, built and fitted out a marvelous 
ship equipped with gardens, stalls for 
horses, and stairways and columns of 
Taorminian marble—a ship of four 
thousand two hundred tons in those 
days! Archimedes doubtless helped to 
build it—a present to Ptolemy of Egypt. 
As part of the acknowledgment of the 
gift from Alexandria came the papyrus 
planted along the banks of the Anapo, 
and there it has been growing ever 
since. 

I hope Gruger will make a picture of 
it as it grows along that narrow, wind- 
ing stream of mythological origin. The 
plants are green-stemmed, like reeds, 
or bamboo, the thickness of a man’s 
wrist, with a circular spray of flowers at 
the top, unique among plants. They 
bow and droop and sway mournfully, 
but full of dignity, in the breeze, those 
tall stalks, and they mirror themselves 
narcissus-like in the clear-cold Anapo. 
People sentimentalize over the printing 
press, and well they may. But who 
can blame us for being a trifle senti- 
mental over these mysterious reeds that 
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supplied a medium for the first chronicles 
of mankind in distant, earliest Egypt, 
in ancient Syracuse, in Greece itself! 
And if culture is a living force, as it 
surely is, these plants should be per- 
petually cared for and honored. 

There was still the fortress of Euryalus. 

“Do we have to see that?” asked 
Gruger. 

“Think of it—a Greek fortress built 
by Dionysius the Tyrant, stormed by 
Timoleon, taken by Marcellus, by 
Belisarius!” 

“But it’s a long drive,” 
Gruger. 

“But what quantities of culture and 
illumination you will acquire!” 

“Lead me to it!” he announced with 
decision, and we drove out one fair 
morning to farthest Epipole. After an 
hour and a half in our rickety cab over 
a wretched road, past old aqueducts, 
through a deserted countryside, we ar- 
rived finally at Euryalus. 

It took Dionysius. about six years to 
build this fort, and it is doubtless a 
marvel of masonry and strategy. With 
its strategic position commanding the 
city and the interior, or source of sup- 
plies, with its labyrinthine passages 
either cut in the solid rock or built of 
great blocks of stone, with its towers, 
provision rooms, underground stalls for 
horses, the very rings to which horses 
were tethered cut in stone, it presents 
an aspect of ancient warfare such as 
can nowhere else be seen. For the 
archeologist it is a wonder, and there 
are Greek inscriptions on some of the 
chambers still undeciphered. It 
stretches over a space of fifteen thou- 
sand square yards. But I had promised 
it to Gruger as a source of culture. And 
the only source of culture I could see in 
that overpowering mass of rock was a 
very sincere humility. It seemed proper 
and fitting enough for the race twenty- 
three hundred years ago, but people 
are building fortresses yet, and that 
seems black disgrace. The Kaiser visited 
the place, and they show you the wooden 
steps built for -him over the broken 


protested 


stone stairway underground. But if 
there is any one thing that place cries 
out, it is the eternal folly and futility of 
all fortresses and all war, the criminal 
stupidity of a race that can learn ten 
thousand clever and pretty trifles, but 
not one grain of sense or wisdom. 

Very soberly we drove back the eight 
kilometers to Syracuse. I offered Gruver 
the sight of the Villa Landolina, where 
some American sailors, of the fleet that 
chased the Barbary pirates, lie buried 
in a quarry since 1805. But he refused 
to see any more that day. 

“But we must stop at the church of 
San Giovanni,” I told him. “It is built 
over the crypt of St. Marcian, and St. 
Paul preached there when he tarried 
three days in Syracuse.” Gruger was 
willing to look at it from the outside. A 
monk within showed me the crypt, the 
tomb of St. Marcian, the granite column 
upon which he suffered martyrdom. He 
was a young monk, the guardian of this 
spot, utterly solitary. Not a human soul 
besides ourselves was visible. He spoke 
in a gentle voice, but with the burr of 
Sicilian clinging to his Italian, like a 
peasant. 

“Did St. Paul really preach here?” 
I asked him. 

“That is the tradition,” he answered 
briefly. 

He also showed me the catacombs, 
and proceeded to light a candle with 
the idea of taking me into them. But 
I was no longer “taking in” catacombs. 
I thanked him and we parted amiably, 
he deprecating my offer of money whicl. 
however, he accepted, per la chiesa, 
signore, per la chiesa, for the good of 
the church. 


Syracuse clings to you even after you 
leave it. With the Roman general 
Marcellus, who conquered it, you fee! 
like weeping over the glorious city that 
it had been, now more desolate than 
any widow. When you roll away in 
the wretched post-war train, that can 
never be cleaned any more, but that 
ought to be burned, you see Euryalus 
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receding, and the images of ancient 
vrandeur keep haunting you. On the 
way to Castrogiovanni, the ancient 
Henna, from the junction point of 
Catania, the legend of Persephone again 
returns to you. For here it was that 
Persephone danced amid her maidens 
in meads of asphodel when the un- 
pleasant old god Pluto came out, per- 
aps from Etna, and ravished her away 
without a word to her mother Demeter, 
It was not until his chariot 
got down to the river Anapo that anyone 
had the courage to protest. It was the 
nymph Cyane who protested. The 
tyrannical old god, as is well known, 
promptly changed her to a spring. The 
meadows are not so rich as once they 


or Ceres. 


were, nor are any nymphs or goddesses 
visibly dancing. But it was still only 
March and Persephone was not yet 
come forth for her six-months vacation 
from her lame old husband. The land 
was beautiful, nevertheless, and the 
hillsides green. So fragrant were the 
flowers here in the days of Theocritus 
that the hounds lost the scent of their 
game, baffled by the perfumes. Syra- 
cusans had founded Henna shortly after 
their own city, and the town suffered the 
fortunes of Syracuse. The Arabs when 
they took it, called it Kasr-Yani, and 
then it became Castrogiovanni. It looks 
picturesque on its mountain like some 
robber-lord’s stronghold. But we could 
not linger there. We_ traveled on 
through the sulphur regions to Girgenti, 
the Acragas of old, that Pindar had 
called “the most beautiful city of 
mortals.” 

What the result of turning Gruger 
loose among the temples of Girgenti 
might prove to be, I could not tell. 
Every classical archeologist goes there 
sooner or later, and Gruger had un- 
doubtedly shown grave symptoms. We 
arrived there with our families at night 
at a dark station, which like all southern 
Italian railway stations, is placed as 
far as possible from the town—pre- 
sumably that cabmen might live. Two 
of my bags were missing when we landed 


at the excellently conducted Hétel des 
Temples, and that seemed to cheer 
Gruger perceptibly. As I was managing 
that particular excursion, my disgrace 
was complete. But his craving for 
food was such, that not even this fact 
could restore his good humor until we 
sat down to chocolate and bread and 
butter at ten o'clock. When after a 
long silence Gruger came up for air, 
he wiped his lips complacently and 
murmured, 

“That’s too bad about your bags.” 
With a frozen Charlie Chaplin smile, 
I told him that it was nothing, that 
there were many other bags in the 
world. I had already spoken a few 
plain words to the head porter. In- 
wardly, I thought of bandits and won- 
dered why at least one of the bags had 
not been Gruger’s. 

“Can I lend you some pajamas?” 
he inquired sweetly, licking his lips. 

“No, thanks,” I went on smoking, 
like General Foch on the Western front. 
“Those bags will turn up before long.” 
And for a wonder they did arrive almost 
as I spoke, from another hotel. I 
glanced at Gruger placidly, feeling in- 
wardly as though I had smashed the 
Hindenburg line. I sauntered out to 
the porte cochére, slipped ten lire into 
the hand of the astonished donkey-cart 
man, who had brought them, and with 
supreme indifference, I asked Gruger 
if there was anything I could do for 
him before turning in. 

““No—no thanks,” he muttered in 
the tone of bitter disappointment. 
“Glad you found your bags.” 


“Oh, that!—I hardly gave it a 
thought. Let’s take one look at the 


night.” 


The next morning was Sunday and 
we had our breakfast in the hotel garden 
that was a mass of roses, almond blos- 
soms, flowering plants, and looked out 
upon the tender blue of the African Sea, 
upon Porto Empedocle, the ancient 
harbor of this place, upon the golden 
temples dotting the plain. 










And immediately I knew that I had 
seen nothing like this picture on the 
face of the earth. The temples at 
Pestum are magnificent, but the empty 
forbidding marsh in which they stand 
strips them of all that happy serenity 
which we associate with Hellenic life. 
Here, upon the other hand, the softness 
of the plain, the radiant sunshine, the 
verdure of almond and olive trees, bring 
back an unforgettable image of what 
must have been the life of Athens. 

“Do you know,” I said to Gruger, 
“that Sylvestre Bonnard, an old man, 
made the long journey just to see this 
sight?” 

“IT don’t blame him,” said Gruger. 

Simplicity, harmony, serenity—the 
things we have lost—those things were 
here. 

A soft languor, a blessed credulity, 
steal into your mind, into all your mem- 
bers. The harsh world of rushing action, 
of force and drive, the clangor of 
machines, all drop away from you. 
And since all we can imagine of the 
Golden Age is that it was an age of 
blissful idleness, we can easily come to 
believe that this was the geographical 
home of the Golden Age. We can come 
to believe anything of this spot. Legend 
says that long before the Greeks came 
here (about a century and half after 
they came to Syracuse) the land was 
peopled by an aboriginal race who were 
the Lotus Eaters of Homeric poetry. 
I can imagine no choicer background 
for eating lotus—particularly if you like 
to eat lotus. All the garden was dotted 
with lotus eaters. We were lotus eaters 
all! In the distance on the right a ser- 
pentine little train was winding its way 
to Porto Empedocle over the dark ribbon 
of railway. It appeared a mad, gro- 
tesque little toy. How the ghosts of 
the bygone Lotus Eaters must have 
laughed—not too loudly! 

We strolled up the hill on foot toward 
the modern town. It is a backward 
enough little Sicilian city with here and 
there a picturesque angle. But in 
Baedeker’s phrase, it was not “reward- 
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ing.” Who that was dwelling amid 
the Lotophagi would fritter his mo. 
ments upon bits of mere medievalis:? 
I begged Gruger to waste no time 
sketching any of that “city.” Woe 
walked back to our high-terraced garden 
overlooking the plain that had been the 
Acragas of old, the city Pindar had 
celebrated. 

“Most beautiful city of mortals!” 
—and how rich she was for all the 
languid airs! It was nothing to send 
out three hundred chariots drawn hy 
white horses exclusively, to meet a victor 
returning from the Olympic games. 
Olympic victories were numberless, and 
the portrait of Helen of Troy painted 
by Zeuxis was said to have been taken 
from five Acragas maidens. They used 
to put statues up to favorite horses and 
even to pet birds. A certain Gellias was 
so rich that he always had rooms in 
readiness for strangers, whom his ser- 
vants sought out in the highways and 
invited in. He once lodged in his house 
five hundred horsemen coming from 
Gela and gave them each a change of 
raiment. His cellar was not one of the 
six best, but the greatest ever heard of. 
Another citizen at the marriage of his 
daughter, served a dinner to every soul 
in Acragas, and to each in his own 
dwelling place. The Carthagenians took 
the city, as all such cities are ultimately 
taken. A deep regret filled me at the 
thought. No Land of Cockayne, no 
Sybaris, no city of Lotus Eaters is ever 
allowed by the pulling-down process of 
life to survive, even as a specimen or 
an object lesson. We Americans are 
undoubtedly touched with puritanism, 
but we are not alone. All the world is 
struck through with the same ism. 

The carriages are at the door, old- 
style funeral hacks with two _ horses 
each, for there are no automobiles at 
Girgenti. We are going to visit the 
temples. The small boy of the party 
is on the box with one of the drivers 
chattering in broken Sicilian, which he 
had learned from his donkey-boy at 
Taormina, living the life of a fairy 
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THE LAND OF THE LOTUS EATERS 


story. Everything is fairylike under 
this almost African sun in the land of 
the Lotus Eaters. There is something 
mythical and legendary about the scene, 
not only with the myths and legends 
of the Greeks, of Empedocles and 
Theron, but of the fabled civilization 
of Atlantis, that grew up and prospered 
and perished along these azure waters, 
under this ungrudging sunlight. 

Over a winding road through this 
warm bottom land we drive, pausing 
first at a small Roman temple which 
nobody wants to see. Then to the very 
edge of the ancient city, where remains 
of the ancient wall still ramble on 
toward the sea. We wind and turn 
and approach the terrace of the Temple 
of Concord. We all pause speechless. 

The word golden-hued occurs to one, 
but gold seems suddenly drab in face 
of this perfect coloring that time has 
bestowed upon the fluted columns, upon 
architrave and pediment, upon every 
stone of the hollow building. Every 
line and every curve merge into an utter, 
It is so delicate, 


a complete harmony. 
so massive and so beautiful, it makes 
your heart ache. 

“My God!” 
pious amazement and he throws him- 
self suddenly into the business of sketch- 


murmurs Gruger in 


ing, photographing, leaping like a 
chamois from rock to rock, to get the 
different aspects. The blinding blue of 
the sea and the softer blue of the sky, 
the verdure of plain and hills and gar- 
dens, the gold of mimosa, show through 
among the columns, and here and there 
a little lizard darts by at your feet and 
looks with cold reptilian curiosity at 
you from a niche. Perfection—inde- 
scribable perfection! 

And the profound sigh of deep im- 
memorial content escapes you, as it 
always does at the inrush of beauty 
into the soul. It is one of those moments 
when the rhythm of your life changes to 
a finer one. And the thought comes to 
you that if our modern American civili- 
zation declines and falls and perishes, 
it is not temples like this that will 
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remain, but heaven knows what mon- 
strosities. We speak of the Greeks as 
pagans, yet every ruin that remains is 
either a temple or a theater with the 
temples predominating. What a serenity 
those fanes must have cast on all the life, 
civic and social, in those bygone days! 
And we realize that our modern cities 
are jumbled and violent, whereas the 
cities of Greece were beautiful, calm 
and serene. 

“The guide-book says that this temple 
is peripteros-hexastylos,” I inform 
Gruger. 

“Is it?” he murmurs absently. He 
does not ask me what that means, 
whereat I am glad, for I could not tell 
him. He is fairly drunk with the color 
and the beauty of it. All the thirty-four 
columns are intact because for a time 
this temple, like that of Minerva at 
Syracuse, had beena church—St. Greg- 
ory of the Turnips. 

The next temple, however, called the 
Temple of Juno, has never been a church, 
therefore only twenty-five of its columns 
are standing. But it is almost as lovely 
as the other. And you cannot help 
wondering why all the surrounding 
plain that was once the city of Acragas, 
or Agrigentum, is turf and gardenland. 
But the temples, even though ruined, 
remain. The piety, or superstition, as 
you will, that respected the seats of 
even the so-called pagan religion, must 
have lingered long in the hearts of the 
populace. And it occurs to you that all 
religions are good, if only they are free 
from savage rites and contain a strong 
infusion of reverence. 

Yet, what reverence could the Car- 
thagenians have felt for Grecian tem- 
ples? The Temple of Hercules is a ruin, 
and the vast sanctuary of Jupiter, un- 
completed when the Carthagenians at- 
tacked, lies a broken mass of stones and 
columns and capitals amid the luxuriant 
herbage. 

“How could they transport all these 
great blocks of stone?” marvelled Gruger. 
I could not inform him. I only know 
that they had no derricks and no 
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engines. They had only man power 
and horse power. Yet one column in 
the temple of Jupiter is twenty feet in 
circumference and the stone from which 
the figure of Atlas was carved must have 
been enormous. Atlas is enormous now 
as he lies there broken, vast, tragic, in 
the sod. 

The custodian stood by silently as 
we “viewed the remains” of what 
seemed almost living things. 

“Have you been here long?”’ my wife 
asked him. 

“IT have been here always,” he 
answered, “except when I was in the 
army. My father was here before me 
and before him, my grandfather.” 

Guarding ruins! Yet for the moment 
that middle-aged quiet Sicilian seemed 
the noblest inhabitant of Girgenti. 

We drove hotelward, craning our 
necks behind us toward the golden ruins, 
toward the four columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux and the bit of 
architrave over them, recently set up- 
right, but nonetheless beautiful. We 
drove through the gardenlike plain 
again, past groves of olive whose gnarled 
roots come out of the soil twisting their 
long fingers over rocks, past gentle 
yellow mimosa trees, fit emblem of the 
land of Lotus Eaters. 


Once in Palermo again, we felt we 
had returned to the Metropolis. The 
traffic, the crowds and the motor cars 
enchanted us. There were tea parties 
at the delightful English tea rooms and 
one talked of going to the opera. 

The Duchess of Park Avenue was 
there after a journey to Tunis. 

“You have been to Tunis,”’ some one 
politely remarked by way of a mere 
civility in passing. 

“Yes, and I shall be glad to tell you 
about it,” sang out the Duchess. The 
good lady was seemingly pining for an 
audience which the Barbary coast had 
not afforded her. She fixed her full eye 
upon all and sundry, but that epic was 
heard by few. There were other in- 
terests pressing. 
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Gruger,”’ I suggested, “let us 


vO 
to Selinunte, the Selinus of old, a place 
of wonderful temples.” 
“Are they standing up?” asked Gruver 
cannily. 
“No they are lying down—all ruins, 
something like the Temple of Jupiter 


at Girgenti. Remember those metopes 
at the Palermo Museum? They all came 
from Selinus. The town was destroyed 
only about twenty-three hundred years 
ago by the Carthagenians.” 

“What is the use of a lot of stones 
after those gorgeous temples we saw at 
Girgenti?’’ demurred Gruger. 

“Well, then how about Segesta?”’ 

“Anything standing on its feet there?” 

“Only one of the most perfect 
temples in existence,” I told him. 

“Then let’s go,” cried Gruger reso- 
lutely. That was the time we mo- 
tored a hundred and forty kilometers 
with a Mafiuso chauffeur, through some 
of the wildest scenery in Sicily. The 
shuttling of the car back and forth, but 
steadily upward, in the mountains above 
Palermo, is in itself an experience never 
to be forgotten. At points the zigzag 
path turns so abruptly that the driver 
must halt his car, back it, and 
make it climb like a goat into the new 
ascent. 

“Is this church from Norman times?” 
I would ask the chauffeur as we passed 
through a town. 

“FE antico” would answer the chauf- 
feur sapiently. 

“And those ruins, are they Roman 
or Greek?” 

“ FE antico,” was the unvarying answer. 

In Aleamo we found a town that had 
once been Saracen, but rebellious. Fred- 
erick II of Hohenstaufen “substituted” 
a Christian, and presumably a German, 
population in place of the Arabs. The 
result is a tow-headed blond populace 
in the midst of Saracenic architecture 
and remains. 

Once you approach the temple at 
Segesta, however, you forget all such 
ethnic trifles. In Girgenti, when you 
see the group of temples, you are elated. 
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But here you are simply overawed. 
Complete, perfect, except that the 
columns are unfluted, the temple stands 
on its own little plateau on the hillside 
with its back to a mountain, with its 
massive front overlooking a valley. 

The solidity, the beauty and the 
intense peace, all these together seem 
to be speaking with a voice, strange, 
serene, musical, a trifle high and in- 
finitely haunting. I meant to ask 
Gruger whether he received this sen- 
sation of a voice, but, oddly, I found 
I could not speak. 

We dismounted from our asses, by 
which motive power the temple is ap- 
proached, and drew near like a group 
of the old worshippers approaching their 
shrine. Once in the temple itself, the 
great gray drums of the columns, un- 
fluted, because the temple was unfinished 
when Segesta was destroyed, seemed 
rough, immense. And quite normally 
we proceeded to unwrap our packages 
of luncheon and to eat like—tourists, 
chattering, joking. But with one accord 
we gathered the papers and debris lest 
any soilure should remain within the 
temple. We mounted our asses again 
to ride up the neighboring hill to the 
site of Segesta. At a little distance, as 
we looked about, we paused and the 
same impressive awe fell upon us. And 
vaguely, yet somehow distinctly also, 
I heard the hollow high voice of the 
past—of something—of the gods that 
haunt and people the place. 

We rummaged about the emplace- 
ment of Segesta. The lines of the streets 
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could still be dimly seen in the herbage, 
the lines of the foundations of houses 
the Carthagenians had razed. Micro- 
scopic potsherds of ancient vessels still 
peered out of cracks in the herb-covered 
soil. And the theater—oh yes, there 
was a theater here, also, excellently 
preserved, but always, like a magnet, 
the temple behind us drew the eyes— 
solid, serene, immemorial, inspiring a 
primeval awe, the awe for things sacred, 
that even barbarians could not despise 
enough to destroy wholly. 

“‘Look,” said the custodian, pointing 
in another direction. “This on the 
coast far away is Trapani, and there is 
Mount Eryx. Beyond is Marsala.” 

Dearly would I have wished to go to 
Mount Eryx, the ancient seat of a 
temple to Astarte, and in Greek times, 
to Venus Erycina, the laughing Venus, 
that Greek sailors saw long before they 
entered the harbor. This Venus worship 
of classical times was a comparatively 
late development, probably, of the an- 
cient Mediterranean worship of the 
Earth-Mother, signs of which we had 
seen in the neolithic temple at Malta. 
But I was fearful of starting Gruger in 
those archeological lines of speculation. 

We descended the hill and turned our 
asses’ heads toward the waiting car. 
Even at the risk of missing a moment 
of Gruger’s superb horsemanship on his 
diminutive ass, I turned and looked 
back at the temple. The hollow musi- 
cal voice seemed faint, but still it 
sounded plainly in my ears, haunting, 
pursuing. 











Points of View 


BY MARY S. WATTS 


AYBERRY COVE is only a matter 

of two hours or so from the city; 
by that mere step of a journey tired and 
overheated metropolitans may find re- 
lief in the pleasant asperity of sea air. 
There are long, descending shelves of 
rock, darkly wet with the tides, a fisher- 
men’s town of weatherbeaten, laconic 
men and women, and perched on the 
severe eminence in the background, a 
summer hotel with encircling tiers of 
verandahs. It is a breath-taking climb 
from the level of the little railway sta- 
tion; momentarily throughout the hours 
of traffic, day or night, somebody's 
motor is to be heard voicing explosive 
protest as it labors toward the summit. 
Pedestrians get from rise to rise by suc- 
cessive flights of plank chicken-runs with 
intervals of rest on benches thought- 
fully provided by the hotel management ; 
and in its circulars the same benevolent 
agency directs attention to the quiet and 
the refreshing purity of the air incident 
to such’an elevation. Though not stout, 
I found myself pretty well winded about 
half way up, and recalled these state- 
ments with admiration, resorting thank- 
fully to the seat at hand, although the 
fellow wayfarer already installed there 
was entirely unknown to me, and the 
emphatic rusticity of the benches hinted 
at an equally emphatic intimacy be- 
tween the people who would occupy 
them. He had to readjust himself, shift- 
ing his cane to the other side and draw- 
ing together his great, gaunt, loose- 
jointed legs to make room for me; and he 
also moved a hand to his hat and no 
doubt would have risen but for my hasty 
arresting gesture. It authorized him to 
sink back at the beginning of the slow, 
dragging, clumsy effort; and moreover, 


as he of course understood, to speak, 
though even the civil intention nowise 
qualified a harsh utterance and manner, 

“Sorry! It’s hard for me to move 
after I’ve been sitting still for a while. 
But invalids or semi-invalids aren't ex- 
pected to be polite. We're worthless, 
therefore indulged.” 

In my time I have experienced the 
peculiar irritation attendant upon being 
indulged, so understood him measur- 
ably; but there did not seem to be any- 
thing to say or I could not, off-hand, 
think of the right thing, so had recourse 
to inarticulate deprecating murmurs. 
Thereafter we sat in silence, contemplat- 
ing the marine perspective, if not in sym- 
pathetic companionship, at least without 
any feeling of constraint—speaking for 
myself, that is. Once, following some 
slight movement from one or the other of 
us, our bench set up a terrifying squeak 
whereat, as I looked toward him in trepi- 
dation, his rough-cut features actually 
twitched with something like a smile. 
“They’re made out of matchwood, but 
I don’t think it will give way without 
more warning,” he said; and we fell 
silent again in the same atmosphere, not 
friendly, not hostile. I daresay to sun- 
dry members of the Cove House popu- 
lation who now began to toil by, dinner- 
ward, we must have looked like an 
amiable old Jack and Jill at the end of 
thirty years or more of married life, sun- 
ning themselves together, comfortably 
and communicatively dumb. At my age 
—and if I am not mistaken, at my com- 
panion’s—one has long ceased to be em- 
barrassed by such conclusions; the 
Covians were welcome to think what 
they chose for all of me—until Mrs. 
Harringdon, squired by her little boy, 
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came into view, and then I will confess 
to a foreign and formless uneasiness. 
She naturally glanced in our direction, 
and her sweet, frank, bright-blue gaze 
dwelt upon us with open inquiry and 
speculation. My unknown acquaintance 
stirred under it; and I myself impul- 
sively sat more upright. 

“Resting?” she called out to me agree- 
ably and 
conscience. 

“Well, it’s a stiff climb, you know, for 
fifty-never-mind-what,” said I, some- 
how feeling at bay; and this avowal of 
my years inexplicably assumed to me 
the character of a sword and buckler. 
Nothing can be said to or of a woman 
who goes about proclaiming that she is 
fifty! Little Dickie Harringdon uncon- 
sciously seconded me. 

“Fifty! Gee! You’re old, ain’t you?” 
said he, inspecting me with a lively, if 
transient interest. His mother flushed 
all over her kind and wholesome face in 
acute distress. 

“Dickie! Children are so literal, you 


harmlessly enough, in all 


know,” she said precipitately with apol- 


ogetic appeal. “* You can afford to make 
jokes like that, for anybody can see they 
are jokes, except children, of course. 
Dickie thought you were in earnest 

“Aw, she is! You are so, fifty, ain’t 
you?” 

“Dickie! Now that’s enough! Oh, 
don’t get up, Mr. Richmond, please 
don’t! I don’t want to rest, really I 
don’t, I’m going right on, I only stopped 
to—Dickie, why don’t you help Mr. 
Richmond? Go and take his other arm. 
Let him help you, Mr. Richmond, he’s 
very strong and he'll be careful; do let 
him!” 

Dickie advanced doubtfully; but by 
this time Mr. Richmond with a struggle 
which I made believe not to see, had got 
himself on his feet, and was moving off 
or trying to with his wretchedly fettered 
step; he curtly declined the boy’s prof- 
fered shoulder. Master Dick, to tell the 
truth, surrendered with alacrity; he fell 
back at the first word, notwithstanding 
his mother’s pained and disapproving 
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comment. I sat still on the bench, | 
ing up my pretense of seeing not) 
a feeble trick, but I knew no bette: 
Mrs. Harringdon ended by lapsing « 
into the space thus vacated alon: 
me. Its late occupant crawling], 
drew among the pines, people altern: 
standing aside to let him pass o1 
judge by the pantomime, offering a. 
ance which was cavalierly rejected 
Dickie’s. It was a tragic progress. 

“Now, [I want you to remember 
other time, Dick, and not be so slow 
have to be told that way. It’s not / 
You ought to think of things like | 
by yourself—” 

“Aw, you don’t know—I mean—/ 
ain’t it—”’ said Dickie, visibly aware of 
the futility of argument with his elders, 
yet arguing desperately. He scutfed 
with his toe at an outcropping of ston 
underfoot, awkward, hampered by thie 
lack of words strong and clear as his con- 
victions. “Old Poison-Ivy didn’t wane 
be helped. ’Cause if he’d wanted, he'd 
said so, wouldn’t he?” 

“Mother knows more than you do. 
dear. Now you must remember. And 
don’t call the poor old gentleman names 
that way. ‘Poison-Ivy!’ That isn’t 
nice. He hasn’t got anything that’s 
catching; he’s just sick, and you must 
always be kind to sick people, no matter 
how cross and grumpy they are. Now 
that will do, Dickie; you mustn't an- 
swer mother that way. Yes, vou may go 
with Bob if you want to. I'll rest here 
for a while. You have to be firm with 
them,” she added to me as the released 
youngster sped away in the wake of 
some compatriot about his own age; 
“and children have to be taught to be 
humane. It doesn’t come naturally to 
them any more than to any other young 
animals. You’re not shocked at my 
calling them animals, I hope? Because 
that’s really what we all are. Of course. 
spiritually and intellectually—but the 
animal side is just as interesting. It’s 
so mysterious—sex, you know, and all 
those problems. Nowadays everything 
‘an be discussed so frankly. So much 
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etter than the Victorian false modesty 

were all brought up in!” 

“J was,” said I. “But hardly you.” 

“Oh, yes. My mother was rigidly 
Victorian. One wasn’t supposed to have 
any body. Such a mistake! But they 
thought they were doing right. And 
then, of course, it is a little hard to know 
where to begin—with a child’s instruc- 
tion, | mean. But nowadays you can 
get ever so many books telling you ex- 
actly how. I have a perfectly wonderful 
one I’ve been studying—on account of 
Dickie, you know. It’s called Sex Reve- 
lations; 1 was attracted by the title. A 
long word like that, you know, isn’t 
likely to look interesting to a child. 
Naturally, you don’t want to have any 
book around that will arouse a boy’s 
curiosity or—or—or anything like that. 
But Sex Revelations is perfectly safe; 
they'd never think of reading it. It tells 
everything; so helpful! I spoke to Mr. 
Harringdon, but he—”’ she broke off, 
evidently troubled and perplexed at 
some recollection. “‘Men are so queer. 
Maybe, though, it was sex-loyalty with 
him. Everything comes back to sex in 
the end, doesn’t it? One feels such a 
responsibility about boys. However, 
I’ve always had the strength to act up 
to my convictions,” Mrs. Harringdon 
finished gravely. 

I was sure this was the truth; it was 
impossible to associate Mrs. Harringdon 
with anything but truthfulness and sin- 
cerity. She had one of the most attrac- 
tively good faces I have ever seen; the 
look of candid and unflinching interro- 
gation she turned upon the world gave 
way only to one of candid and unflinch- 
ing knowledge. There was the serenely 
defeating strength of a granite wall in 
her blue eyes. Sometimes her security 
in her own opinion rather frightened one, 
most of us feeling a weak and wistful 
desire to find other people as unstable 
as ourselves. But Mrs. Harringdon’s 
standards were higher and forbade com- 
promise. The expression of maternal 
anxiety faded from her features as she 
again bent on me that splendidly direct 
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scrutiny under which I always quailed. 
“Mr. Richmond is a little eccentric, 
isn’t he? You and he are old friends?” 

“On the contrary, we're not even ac- 
quaintances,”” I assured her in a strange 
panic of denial and explanation. The 
fact was she seemed to be not so much 
asking a question as announcing a dis- 
covery; and I had the bizarre fancy that 
it behooved me to hurry with preventive 
measures before her opinion—so admir- 
ably steadfast, so changeless!—could, as 
it were, flow into its prepared mold and 
solidify like concrete. ‘‘I’ve been here 
only a week, you know, and we haven't 
met yvet—formally, that is. I didn’t 
even know his name until you mentioned 
it, and I’m sure he doesn’t know mine.” 

“Oh! Seeing you sitting here to- 
gether, I, of course, supposed 
me! 


do forgive 
If you had just said something- 
given me a hint, you know—I thought, 
of course i 

“Why, it’s of no consequence, is it? 
Never mind! J don’t!” 

“Well, seeing you sitting here to- 
gether . . .”’ Mrs. Harringdon repeated, 
“it never occurred to me that vou didn’t 
know each other. I thought, of course- 
Her blue eyes canvassed me with a grow- 
ing firmness; beholding them, one rea- 


lized that the concrete had set. I was 


helplessly silent as she rose, beginning 


to gather up some small parcels. ‘*‘We 
had thought him rather difficult and 
peculiar. What ts his trouble—the dis- 
“ase, You know? He's so crippled.” 

“T haven't any idea. He seems to me 
just a sick, lonely, bitter old man.” 

“Oh! Well, I suppose it’s something 
he can’t discuss, even with you. Of 
course, I have realized all along that he 
couldn't help being disagreeable. One 
has to make allowances,” said Mrs. Har- 
ringdon, in her kind way. “I never pay 
any attention to what people say. They 
will talk, you know!” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed they do.” 

Life at the Cove went on for us elderly 
female sojourners much the same as 
summer-hotel life everywhere. We 
wrote endless letters, did miles of needle- 
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work, played bridge by the hour; and 
such as had had servants or major oper- 
ations told the other less fortunate ones 
all about both as we swung to and fro in 
the porch rocking-chairs—that is, when 
we were not training our guns on passing 
members of our community. The rock- 
ers were a perfect park of artillery in 
that respect. But to youthful tastes the 
opportunity afforded for these recrea- 
tions and even for others as authentic, 
bathing, boating, tennis, went for naught 
in comparison with one stupendous, un- 
heard-of, overpowering recommendation, 
viz., plenty of men. That there were 
plenty of girls goes without saying; 
there always are; but owing to the ac- 
cessibility of the place, the friendly and 
not too costly character of its entertain- 
ment, good motor roads, or whatever 
cause, here for once was an adequate 
provision of trousers, too. They, actu: 
ally came down during the week, and as 
for Saturday nights—! Phyllis Cole 
gave me to understand that the Cove 
House furnished the only summer-hotel 
ballroom in the universe where you ever 
“got cut in on!” 

I sat at the Coles’ table, which may 
account for these confidences, though ob- 
servation of her prompted the conclusion 
that Phyllis talked with equal freedom 
to everybody, not excepting the men 
themselves. She was a tanned young 
piece, well built, with round, muscular 
legs and arms, a rousing good swimmer 
and tennis player, and popular enough, 
I judged, to “get cut in on” with satis- 
factory frequency; even these latter-day, 
tomboy Dianas probably relish that 
tribute to their femininity. The girls 
were all more or less after her pattern; 
they went romping about in incredibly 
slouchy confections they called sports 
clothes, distinguishable from one an- 
other only by the startling rose, emerald, 
and orange hues of their sweaters, min- 
gling with the boys and doing the same 
things, apparently on the footing of a 
fair field and no favor. To Victorian 
eyes it was revolutionary; yet I saw 
about them a kind of clean and valiant 


charm. There seemed to be little o1 
pairing off; in gangs they sailed, a: 
mobiled, clam-baked. To be sure t! 
gangs were always equally divided, 
many girls, so many men, but to all 
pearances no significance attached to | 
division; a young fellow named Jim: 
Lowndes definitely belonged to Phylliy 
company, but not more definitely than 
the Sanborn boy or the one they called 
Tad. As far as I could see, these were 
entirely hit-or-miss allotments, governed 
largely by a chance neighborhood of 
rooms or tables, like my own acquaint- 
ance. We were all lodged on the same 
floor in one wing of the building. Mr. 
Richmond likewise had quarters there- 
abouts; one encountered his grim pres- 
ence now and then along the corridors 
with his cane and his painful shuffle. 
The young people paid no attention to 
him, which was perhaps their oblique 
way of being humane, and he, on his side, 
as studiously kept apart; but I have 
since thought that, notwithstanding this 
detachment, he was a keen and accurate 
observer of all of us, old and young alike. 

“Wouldn't you think he’d go to a 
sanatorium instead of a place like this?” 
Phyllis remarked casually to that young 
Lowndes the only time she ever men- 
tioned Mr. Richmond in my hearing; 
and Jimmie answered with a correspond- 
ing indifference, 

“Well, if it suits him—!” 

They were basking, between plunges, 
on one of the slabs of rock that slanted 
irregularly around the bathing-basin; I 
had a spectator’s position with cushions 
and a rug on the ledge above them, out 
of reach of the tide, and a little farther 
along Mrs. Harringdon, similarly 
equipped, kept watch on her Dickie and 
a handful of other children wading in the 
shallows. Phyllis hunched her back to 
the sun with hands clasped around her 
knees; Jim was sprawling alongside, and 
in this attitude his scantily-cut bathing- 
vest drew away revealing a zigzag welt 
not unlike a knotted cord thrust under 
the skin, abhorrently discolored, divid- 
ing here and there to embrace islets of 
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iturally taut and shining surface. 
egan somewhere among his ribs and, 
nting across his chest, disappeared 
lie other side. Phyllis eyed it with 
ge disfavor. 

The map of the Mississippi and its 
she observed. 
into a shell and 
So mean!” 


itaries is darling,” 
you ran 
<e it all to flinders. 
‘Huh? Oh!” He glanced down and 
made an ineffectual attempt to pull the 
edge of wet jersey up to cover it. “ Yeh. 
Only it wasn’t intentional. I wouldn’t 
bust up some other person’s nice little 
shell just for spite. Im not that kind.” 
“Didn't heal in very good shape, did 
’ said the girl, seriously this time. 

“It got infected. It’s all right,”’ said 
Jim, not without a touch of resentment, 


suppose 


as if championing his scar under deroga- 
criticism. ‘“‘Might have been a 
They talked about 
sawing out some of me—chunk of bone 
but the towbib, the surgeon, 


tory 
whole lot worse. 
somewhere 
you know, finally said to take a chance 
on it this way.” 

“Ts that what they call ’em? 
French ones?” 

“Yeh, the men did; it’s slang, I guess. 
They were all French in the hospital 


, 


The 


where I was.’ 

Phyllis studied the sinister thing again 
is if—I fancied—seeking to master her 
repugnance by a stark exertion of will; 
and it was with determined levity that 
** To-be,”” hey? Lucky for 
vou he wasn’t a has-been!” 


she said: 


Furthermore and to 
continue, har, har!”’ said young Lowndes 
elaborately. Then he inquired how she 


“Aw, haw, haw! 


got that way. 
“It’s natural. 
hurt you sometimes still? 
it did.”” 
“Why, no! Sure not! It’s healed. 
There isn’t any feeling in it at all.” 
She expressed incredulity by a mono- 
vilabie sound. “‘Aw-w!” 
“Honest there isn’t! Here, you 
uch it! Tl shut my eyes, and you 
uch it. I won’t know if you do or 
uu don’t. Honest!” 


Born so. Doesn’t that 
It looks as if 
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Phyllis—still with that odd suggestion 
of deliberate force over herself—advanced 
an experimental finger to one of the 
knots gingerly; in a flash she snatched 
her hand back with a sharp exclamation 
of loathing. “Yah!” <An_ hysterical 
shudder ran over her stalwart young 
frame; her lips turned gray. I moved 
among my cushions in anticipation of 
one of those lamentably unbecoming 
seizures witnessed about the decks in 
but Jimmie was too 
startled, I believe, to visualize any such 
catastrophe. 

“Here! Say! Gee! What’s the mat- 
ter?” he ejaculated, staring at her and 
all round in astounded perturbation. 
“Anything sting you? Where? What 
was it?” 

“It felt all raw and soft and horrible!” 
the girl said faintly. 

His puzzled and dismayed gaze fol- 
lowed her gesture toward the scar and 
rested there in complete blankness. 
“Raw? Raw nothing! It’s all good 
skin, only it doesn’t feel. Look!” 

“Dow t!” 

Jim glanced at her face and hurriedly 
made another abortive effort to hide the 
place. “Why, I wouldn’t have said any- 
thing about your touching it if I'd 
known,” he said, much troubled. ‘I’m 
used to it, you know. I never think 
how it looks to other people.” 

“Goodness, it wouldn’t worry any- 
body else; it’s just me. I get sick. I 
haven't any that’s what’s the 
matter.” 


heavy weather; 


sense, 


**Sick’ is right!” said Jim, surveying 


her not too flatteringly. ‘You don’t 
know how weird you look—kind of pale 
green and spotted where the freckles 
show up. Your upper lip’s all wet. 
Listen, hadn’t we better go indoors? 
Do you believe you can walk?” 

Phyllis hastily wiped her upper lip. 
**No, I'm all right! It does make me so 
mad!”’ she said with violence. “I can’t 
look at blood either. That’s just the 
kind of dumbbell lam! No, never mind, 
I tell you! I’m all right now.” 

“Well, gee, I’m sorry!” 
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“Goody, Jim Lowndes, as if it was 
your fault!” she snapped at him; there 
were tears of sheer anger and mortified 
pride in her eyes. “It does make me so 
mad!" she reiterated. “I try and try to 
control it, and [can’t. It gets me every 
time. I just hate it!” 

“Why, it isn’t anything out of the 
way. The nurses all said they keeled 
over the first time they saw anything.” 

“Yes, but they get used to it, and I 
can't. I wanted to nurse, and mother 
said I could, and everything was all 
right till this up. Fine 
chance a wounded man would have with 
me fainting all over him! I shouldn’t be 
anything but a nuisance and dangerous 
besides,” said the girl with very real bit- 
terness. “I just 
the canteen.” 

There was a silence, both of them 
looking off to sea. The young man had 
listened to this recital leniently, with 
some curiosity maybe, but no poignant 
interest. “Race you to the raft?” he 
presently proposed, seeing her restored 
to her normal poise. 

“All right!” 

The little scene, the fragment of talk, 
seemed to me eminently characteristic of 
their generation; if memory serves, Vic- 
torian youth was not so literal, forth- 
right, and shy of the purple patch. That 
scar of Jim’s with all its grave implica- 
tions would have provoked more than a 
comradely jibe about the map of the 
Mississippi from a Phyllis of 1885. But 
these days it’s down with romance, sen- 
timent, tenderness, hero-worship! In 
lieu of all that: “* Race vou to the raft!” 

These conclusions, turned 
out to be pitiably at fault in the illumi- 
nation Mrs. Harringdon shed upon our 
young peoples’ behavior. 


thing came 


gave up and went in 


however, 


This hap- 
pened that same evening after dinner; 
regularly at that hour the porch bat- 
teries were limbering up, and they went 
into action as the first machine-load of 
ukeleles, cigarettes, canvas shoes, and 
bobbed heads rolled past. Mr. Rich- 
mond would be there, too, humped in a 
chair by the railing at an unsociable dis- 
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tance; he seldom exchanged a 
with either the automobiles or us. 
“What do you think of the m 
girl?”’ Mrs. Harringdon asked me 
somebody murmured “ Flappers?”’ 
a questioning inflection, wher 
somebody else commented brisk], 
that hue and ery was all out of dat: 
“Well, different manners, of 
But in the long run I suppose the m: 
girl is about the same as the «a: 
one,” I, cautiously choosi: 
middle course, a light tone. This po 
was not only disingenuous but mistaken, 
for Mrs. Harringdon never trifled. 
“Tm afraid not,” she said forhear- 
ingly, but with her fine decision. * That 
very topic came up in the Greek Circ 
of our Woman’s Club last winter. Mrs 
Alice Dawes McCallup gave us an ad- 


said 


dress: ‘Sex in all its relations’*— vou 
know she’s an authority. She said the 


ancients safeguarded their girls by teach- 
ing them all the physical facts of life 
We don’t like to admit it, but our mod- 
ern training isn’t so good. Nowadays 
the girls know everything!” She spoke 
with a simple finality; and while I was 
confusedly endeavoring to follow the ar- 
gument, not to mention reconcile it wit}: 
what I had understood from her on the 
same subject previously, she added, “| 
asked you because I’m interested to 
know what you thought of that, to-day’ 
Down at the pool, you know? 
call it 


I would 
well, [ll have to use a plai 
word she hesitated, but brought it 
out —“‘lewd, that is what I should have to 
eall it!” 

I gaped at her, my mind roaming 
hither and yon in futile conjecture, con- 
scious that all the rest were attending 
upon me expectantly, and Mrs. Harring: 
don herself with wonder and some im- 
patience—as well she might. for doubt- 
less no mortal ever presented a more 
vacuous countenance. 

“When Phyllis Cole and that voung 
Lowndes were there together? You 
were right there, you must have seen 
her touch him. She put out her hand 
and touched him. You couldn’t have 
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helped seeing it. I was wondering what 
you thought?” 

My brain cleared. 
yes, I saw that, but—” and I set out to 
explain. But midway the explanation 
somehow went lame, broke down in in- 
coherencies, vain assertions, and repeti- 
tions before that sweet, adamantine 


“Oh, that! Oh 


gaze; all at once a sense of impotence 
weighted me; I floundered and stam- 
mered vehemently but hopelessly. 
“You aren't very observant, are you?” 
said Mrs. Harringdon, kindly; one per- 
ceived that not for worlds would she hurt 
anybody’s feelings. She shook her head 
in genuine regret. “Phyllis knew per- 
fectly well what effect her touch would 
have on that young man 
self, too, of course. 


and on her- 
And, of course, he 
was willing enough! A man, you know 

! They are really less to blame than 
the girls.” 

“But they weren’t dreaming of —they 
didn’t—they—I heard every word they 
said! They knew I was there—they 
couldn't is 

“These erotic movies are responsible 
for it, I think,” said Mrs. Harringdon, 
compassionate but inflexible. “They 
trade on the sex instinct—keep it con- 
stantly inflamed. They haven't any 
conscience about influencing young peo- 
ple. Did you see that picture, *The Lure 
of Eve?’ Isn't it the most revoltingly 
sensual thing? Oh, you haven’t seen it? 
Well, you ought to go! It will open your 
eyes to the state of things. Don’t miss 
it when it comes around again. I’m sure 
it will. They always send the popular 
ones around again.” 

Here with the effort and noise which 
accompanied all his hampered move- 
ments, Mr. Richmond abruptly strug- 
gled up out of his chair and struggled 
off, pursued by alarmed glances from all 
our group. “Mercy, do you suppose he 
heard? I didn’t know he was so near. 
He might have coughed, or something, 
to warn us. But then he’s so queer any- 
how—there’s not the slightest doubt his 
mind is affected—” Mrs. Harringdon 
caught herself, meeting my eye. Then 


she apologized very prettily and g 
ously. “Of course, I can’t unsay it 
I’m sorry to have said it before x 
forgot you were such a friend of his 

I did not contradict her; I did nx 
severate again that Mr. Richmond 
I had never really met; I preferred {| 
pusillanimous course of silence and 
ceptance of the false position! 

My room was near the head of the 
stairs; and across the aisle—red car. 
peted, gemmed with ice-water pitchers 
abode a colony of the moral lepers of 
whom Jimmie Lowndes was one repre- 
sentative. He and the Sanborn hoy 
shared a pigeonhole together, and kept 
the neighborhood enlivened with clarion 
laughter, with whistling and banjo- 
practice and sounds of rough-and-tumble 
play. The hotel employees, exercising 
that gift of subtle irony not infrequently 
met with among them, were forever 
bringing the boys’ shirts to my door, 
handing in their newly-pressed trousers, 
their purchases of cigarettes and what- 
not. In time I grew seasoned to it: but 
all experience failed when they sought 
to deliver a mighty parcel, imperfectly 
done up, with outlines of Noah’s Ark 
suggestion. A painted eye peered from 
the depths of it; one could identify a 
large, rumpled, paper-muslin ear. 

“T have not ordered any elephant’s 
heads,” I informed them resolutely. 
“And I don’t want to take charge of 
any. This must be for Number Twenty- 
seven. I think they are going to have 
an amateur circus, or a jungle party of 
some kind.” 

“Oh, Number Twenty-seven? All 
right. Beg pardon!” They lugged the 
thing across to the opposite door and de- 
posited it alongside another sizable pack- 
age already there; and a while later 
when Twenty-seven’s two tenants came 
back from some excursion, I heard them 
exclaiming jubilantly, “Hi, the stuff’s 
here! It’s all come!” They dragged it 
inside; strings snapped, papers rustled; 
first one and then the other, as I judged, 
tried on the elephant’s head with guffaw- 
ing and an exchange of bludgeonlike per- 
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sonalities. The boy they called Tad 
happening along opportunely, joined 
them, and he tried it on; and then there 
ensued noises not so easy to define, alter- 
nating with periods of silence and rum- 
bling masculine consultation. This was 
succeeded by some movement in the cor- 
ridor, culminating in a knock at my door 

a knock that indescribably conveyed 
helplessness and diffident yet confiding 
appeal. Upon opening, there stood the 
Sanborn boy; the rest hovered shyly 
within their own threshold. 

*Why—er—I hate awfully to disturb 
you, but I—I thought you might have a 
needle and thread?” 

“Oh, certainly!” I fetched the ar- 
ticles and put them into his big, browned, 
awkward hand, and he eyed them re- 
spectfully, yet with a certain distrust. 

“They’re as nice as can be, but—but 
are they the strongest you’ve got? Like 
what you’d put buttons on with, or darn 
stockings? Strong, you know, strong?” 
He illustrated with a bit of pantomime, 
tying an imaginary string around an im- 
aginary object, and executing a power- 
ful jerk on either end of it. “Strong!” 

“T’m afraid that’s the coarsest I have. 
You can double it, you know.” 

This suggestion plainly held out daz- 
zling promise. “‘Oh, that’s so! I didn’t 
think about doubling it. That'll be fine. 
Thank you ever so much!” And he de- 
parted—decamped would be the better 
word, such was the haste with which he 
got away to his companions and the 
shelter of their own territory. But I had 
a suspicion that they were not yet at the 
end of their difficulties; there was some- 
thing abnormal in the association of 
boys with needles and thread. And sure 
enough, ere long dire rumors arose! 
“Ouch! Watch out!” ‘Well, you hold 
still, then!” “I can’t get a good shove 
at it without pecking my finger all up!” 
“That's not your finger you’re pecking; 
that’s me!” “Say, listen, what we ought 
to have is one of those things they sew 
sail with. They fit in the palm of your 
hand, and you can jam her right through 

-zing!”’ “Oh, damn! the thread’s all 
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twisting round itself.” 
Ree ae 

Flesh and blood could scarcely endure 
the exhibition of pathetic incompetence; 
but as I lingered, shrinkingly debating 
offers of help, the Sanborn boy applied 
at my door again; this time he was fur- 
tively nursing one forefinger, and to my 
surprise and gratification addressed me 
much less formally. 
thimble?” 

“Not one that you could get on,” said 
I, emboldened to respond in like vein. 
“What on earth are vou boys trying to 
do, anyhow?” 

“Why, it’s Jim’s costume. He’s the 
hind half of the elephant, you know. 
We got it kind of shaped up—cut out—” 
he performed another descriptive panto- 
mime—* but it’s kind of hard to—to get 
it together, so it'll stay on him.” 

Their door was open as before, and we 
were edging toward it imperceptibly as 
we imperceptibly became confidential. 


“Here, Pll hold 


“Say, got a 


The room was in a terrific litter, with 
yards of paper-muslin billowing about 
the floor, the elephant’s head laid up on 
one of their beds, neckties stringing from 


the electric-light bracket, socks and 
pipes and tins of shoe-whitener, and pea- 
nuts and collars everywhere. In the 
middle of the chaos, Jimmie, wreathed 
in paper-muslin, stood bowed over with 
his hands on his knees; the boy they 
‘alled Tad was sitting on the other bed. 
They observed my approach warily, yet 
with a timid and touching hope; and as 
for me, rarely have I savored a position 
of so much importance! 

“You don’t want to baste that on 
him. You must pin it first, and then 
take it off and sew it up.” 

They acquiesced humbly. 

“I’ve got a paper of pins—it’ll take a 
paper at least.” 

They said they didn’t like to give me 
so much trouble—and it was awfully 
kind of me—and if I would just tell 
them how, they guessed they could do 
it—and—and—TI put on my spectacles 
and went to work. 

We were getting along famously with 
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the fitting when the telephone rang. 
The Sanborn boy answered it, and after 
announcing that he was not Mr. James 
Lowndes but that Mr. Lowndes was 
right there, and they could go ahead, 
received some lengthy communication 
to which he listened with what was 
without doubt his “ office”’ or ““ business” 
expression. “All right. Tl ask him. 
Hold the line a minute, will you?” he 
said when the voice whose urgent articu- 
lation we could hear, suspended for an 
instant. “Say, Jim, it’s some fellow 
from the National News Bureau, and he 
says they want your photograph—hey?” 
He readjusted himself to the instrument 
as the voice began again vigorously. 
“Oh! ... Yeh! ... All right! Why, 
he says they want one in uniform, with 
vour cross on.” 

Jim, somewhat red in the face owing 
to the pose he was still holding while I 
pinned, and with his ordinarily smooth 
coiffure in disorder falling into his eyes, 
grumbled out, “Aw, I haven’t got any. 
What’s he want it for?” 

*“Why, he said for the Sunday roto- 
gravure section. He says they’re going 
to feature a line of war-cross men.” 

“Well, tell him I haven’t got any. 
Who wants to see “em anyhow? He 
could take anybody’s and stick any 
name onto it, and nobody’d know the 
difference!” 

The Sanborn boy relayed this message 
picturesquely translated. “Hello... . 
Why, he says he hasn’t got any. He 
says for you to scratch a hair-cut and a 
soft collar on Lydia Pinkham and run 
ir Th sc se Ee eS ite 
turned from the receiver, grinning 
“Why, Jim, he says that would be all 
right for a congressman, maybe, but 
these war-heroes—nothin’ doin’! And 
he wants to come up now and take 
you.” 

Jim straightened himself violently, a 
good many of my pins letting go with 
rending outcry. “‘Come up?’ Is he 
here?”’ 

“Yeh, downstairs. It’s the local man. 
He says if he can come right up .. .” 


Mr. Lowndes signified dissent in a 
pithy monosyllable. “‘D ! No, he 
can’t! Tell him I’m busy, I haven’t vot 
any time to fool. Tell him to go 
Like a thunderbolt, recollection of my 
presence fell upon him; he stuttered 
apologies in empurpled self-abasement. 
“Aw, say—I—I forgot—I—” 

“It’s all right,” said I vaguely, 
through a mouthful of pins. 

“Hello. . . . Hesays wait .. .” said 
the Sanborn boy into the telephone 
“*He’s busy just now... Hello . 

“Aw, I guess it’s a job for the fellow 
Jim,” suggested the boy they called Tad 
humanely. “He says he’ll wait, only 
how long will you be?” 

This was too much! Jim surrendered 
before the lofty spectacle of the photoy- 
rapher standing fast like the Roman 
sentry in the wrack of Pompeii, like the 
warriors holding the pass at Thermopy- 
le, like Casabianca on the burning deck! 
“Aw, tell him to come along and vet 
through with it,” he growled disgustedly. 
And in a trice the photographer was 
among us, a long-nosed young man in a 
coat that needed pressing, unbelievably 
nimble, expeditious, efficient, spreading 
his black valise, opening out his tripod, 
shuffling his plates with the speed and 
dexterity of a conjuror. 

“Mr. Lowndes? Yeh? Aw ri’! 
Your mother? No? Awri’!” He was 
nowise put about by my unexplained 
presence, being obviously a man of one 
idea; his not to question why! “ Pardon 
me, I'll just raise the curtain—your head 
a little this way, please. Now hold that 
a second.” 

“See here—” Jimmie expostulated 
plaintively, unable to stir with the folds 
of stuff curdling all around his legs. 
“See here, I’m busy. I’ve got a date 
I’ve got a date with a girl. You know 
how that is yourself.” 

“Yeh! Sure!” said the busy photog- 
rapher. “Your chin a little higher, 
please. Now hold that! I won’t keep 
you a minute.” He was as soothing as 
the dentist. “Just once more, now. 
Didn’t have your uniform, did you’ 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Needn’t t’ mind, though; I can fix that. 
Where’s your cross?” 

As he spoke a door somewhere down 
the hall in the vicinity of the Harring- 
dons’ rooms opened and closed; a step 
approached. The others gave no heed 
to it, they were one and all too intent on 
the matter in hand, Jimmie heatedly re- 
citing that he did not go around habitu- 
ally diked out with the cross, naw, he 
didn’t have it with him, naw, he didn’t 
know where it was, his mother had it, 
naw, his mother wasn’t here, they lived 
in Little Falls, lowa, and so on in reply 
to the photographer’s dauntless insist- 
But at that imminent footfall, 
terror tiptoed up my spine! I saw Mrs. 
Harringdon’s firm eyes, I heard those 
clear, convinced accents: “At her age! 

. . After all, they are just young men. 

. . The men are really less to blame 

” No safety in flight; caught stay- 
ing, caught going, the result would be 
the same. And then with an overwhelm- 
ing gush of relief, it was borne in on me 
that the newcomer was Mr. Richmond. 

He came limping on his cane, glanced 
toward us as he was passing from under 
his bushy, forbidding eyebrows, and 
halted in sheer surprise. There was 
Jimmie; there was the photographer hes- 
itating, at a stand but still determined; 
there was the Sanborn boy lounging in 
the window; there was the boy they 
called Tad contemplatively smoking a 
cigarette alongside the elephant’s head 
and, for a final touch, there was I. Mr. 
Richmond’s survey traveled over us all 
and as everybody becoming aware of it, 
leveled an inquiring eye at him, he spoke 
in an extraordinarily mild voice,“What’s 
up?” 

Conclamantly we divulged what was 
up; even the photographer had his say, 
even I had mine; and it was somewhat 
to Mr. Richmond’s credit that in the 
medley he pitched upon and succeeded 
in isolating the central and most im- 
portant fact. “‘War cross? Yours?” he 
said to Jim; then ruminated a second, 
and asked a rather odd question, 
“They were all alike, weren’t they?” 


ence. 


“TIT don’t know, I guess so,” said 
Jimmie, after some puzzled effort of 
memory. “*That’s an idea, though,” he 
added to the photographer persuasively. 
“You can get a picture of one some- 
where. It doesn’t make any difference; 
they just want it for something to fill the 
paper up with, don’t they?” 

The photographer looked doubtful 
shaking his head and beginning some- 
thing about the main office, but now 
Mr. Richmond intervened again. 

“If they were all alike, perhaps this 
one will do,” he said, and burrowed into 
an inner pocket and brought out a 
leather case buffed off and shabby with 
handling; there was a bit of metal in- 
side it, a rag of tri-colored ribbon. 

“Yeh, that’s the same!” Jimmie said 
at once, and involuntarily glanced in ap- 
praisal at the other’s broken figure, his 
gray hair. “Is it—?” 

“No, no, not mine. It’s my son’s. I 
had a boy that went. About your age, 
I think. They sent me this afterward.” 

There was a silence in the little room, 
a certain look on all their faces; I felt 
very much out of place in this gathering 
of men. 

“You were all of you in, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Richmond. 


Sure, they were all in! 


The photog- 
rapher took the poor, plain trinket with 


a grave gesture. 
he said. 

The picture was taken, and they gave 
the cross back to Mr. Richmond. I fin- 
ished up Jim’s costume, abundantly 
thanked, and understood later that his 
appearance and performance in con- 
junction with some other volunteer 
artist made a prodigious hit. No report 
of my activities reached Mrs. Harring- 
don, I feel confident, for she did not 
break off the acquaintance; though, 
upon reflection, I perceive this to be no 
real test. Notwithstanding the strength 
of her principles, she probably would 
have tempered justice with mercy in 
dealing with me. If there had been 
further opportunity I am sure she would 
have kept on displaying kindness and 


**He was out of luck,” 
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tolerance toward Mr. Richmond, even 
after the dreadful explosion which took 
place only a day or so after the events 
just recorded; but he left the next morn- 
ing, and it is not likely that they have 
met since. 

It was raining and chilly, so that we 
had all stayed indoors after dinner; but 
no extremes of weather prevailed against 
the hardy spirits of our juniors. They 
all trooped off as usual, except that the 
automobiles were curtained instead of 
open; the same movement and hilarity, 
the same shouting backward and for- 
ward, the same coughing uproar of en- 
gines with stalling and backfiring and 
collisions narrowly averted, accompanied 
the departure as always. Somebody re- 
marked that they could not do anything 
or go anywhere without a vast, amount 
of unnecessary noise. 

“Yes, but I suppose, on the whole, the 
noise is more reassuring than silence. 
One never knows what may be going on 
in one of those closed machines when 
everything is quiet,” said Mrs. Harring- 
don. ‘“‘The way they all came home the 
other night, you could tell the state they 
were in, the young men and I am afraid 
most of the girls, too; it was bad 
enough, but not so bad as—as some 
other things might have been. Still, 
when I was waked up by that drunken 
racket, I—well, I felt thankful that 
Dickie wasn’t old enough to realize 
what it meant.” 

“Oh, do you really think they were 


2” 


“Oh yes! Anybody could tell by the 
perfectly wild way they were running the 
machines. All that noise!” 

“But the cars always make a noise 
coming up the hill.” 

“Yes, only one can tell the difference 
at once,” said Mrs. Harringdon. “I 
think it’s a kind of craze that will pass 
off presently,” she went on in her hu- 
mane fashion. “Drinking, I mean, you 
know. I think it will run its course after 
a while, at least I hope so, among the 
young set. It’s the aftermath of the 
war, of course; they crave physical ex- 


citement, and if they can’t get it one 
way, they will another. ... Eh? | 
beg your pardon, Mr. Richmond? 
didn’t catch what you were saying?” 

““I wasn’t saying anything,” said Mr. 
Richmond, scowling at her—or mayhe 
he was merely scowling because he was 
in pain; one could not be sure. He had, 
in fact, uttered some sort of inarticulate 
snarl; but he repeated, “I wasn’t say- 
ing anything, but I will now. I should 
like to hear on what you base these 
handsome and becoming assumptions? 
All this about the boys and girls going 
off and getting drunk together?” 

He addressed the wall-like blue eves 
undismayed; possibly he had never 
come in contact with Mrs. Harringdon’s 
immovable stockades of knowledze. 
Her patience, upheld by her convictions, 
was proof against any such intemperate 
assault; she smiled at him, answering 
reasonably, 

“Why, Mr. Richmond, don’t you 
know they do? That Lowndes boy when 
he went off with Phyllis Cole just now, 
don’t you know they had whiskey in 
that machine?” 

Mr. Richmond eyed her for a long 
minute; he slowly looked around upon 
us all. There were two or three elderly 
men among us as it happened, and he 
looked at them, too. “This is the gen- 
eral view? None of you deny or argue 
it?” he asked at last. 

The men fidgeted, exchanging un- 
comfortable glances; I might have 
spoken up—but I did not have the cour- 
age. Mr. Richmond painfully arose. 
“No, I don’t know anything of the 
kind!” he said, replying to Mrs. Harring- 
don in loud, deliberate and savagely dis- 
tinct accents. “I don’t know what 
young Lowndes has in his automobile. 
I know what he has on his body. He 
has a sear about a foot long that he got 
in a neighborhood called the Argonne, 
which you may have heard of. Inciden- 
tally, he was there defending and pro- 
tecting a parcel of old women, some of 
‘em in petticoats and some of ’em in 
breeches, who spend most of their time 
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ALTERNATIVES 


befouling him behind his back. There’re 
some other things I don’t know. I don’t 
know where all the decent, wholesome 
young girls go to, and the slop-minded 
women come from; but if I thought 
‘hyllis Cole would eventually develop 
into anything like you—!” said Mr. 
Richmond, glowering at Mrs. Harring- 
don and the rest of us in turn—‘‘if I 
thought that, 'd regard it as a national 
calamity. You’re all mighty good, 
you're as good as you can be, I don’t 
doubt it for a minute; and it’s you that 
keep the dirty books being published, 
and the dirty pictures in the films, and 
the dirty plays on the stage. You're 
solidly good; and if you ever stir up the 
little puddles you call your brains, it’s 
only when you run more sewage in or 


dip some out. Any single one of these 
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young people you love to retail lies and 
obscenities about is potentially worth 
more than this entire roomful. That's 
what J know. And as to what you know, 
all P’ve got to say is, I don’t give a 
damn!” With which coruscating pero- 
ration, he stalked away, tremblingly 
supporting himself on his cane. 

“Well, did you ever!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Harringdon, recovering after a startled 
moment. She glanced into a mirror 
nearby, and touched up her hair. “How 
he did harp on our being old! No one 
here is anywhere near as old as he is! 
Wasn’t he too funny? But it isn’t right 
tolaugh,” she interrupted herself quickly, 
governing her own smile. “He couldn't 
help it. His mind’s going, you know. 
One ought not to laugh at people like 
that. It’s not kind!” 


Alternatives 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 


RIGHT splendor of the flaming trees: 
Is this thy choice, my heart? 
Passion of crimson, scarlet, gold: like these 
Wilt thou too play thy part? 
Burning—then burnt; blown leaves and lost, 
And all the boughs left bare to wind and frost. 
Lost leaves are they, burnt, blown afar, 
Bare boughs and desolate they are. 


Look now upon the dark pine tree 
And make thy choice, my heart. 

No burning splendors where its green groves be, 
Sober its faithful part; 

Green leaves and thick, steadfast they spread, 

And, wind or frost, the boughs are comforted. 
Brief flames, or sober length of days: 
Choose, heart—it cannot be both ways. 








The Cost of Progress 


BY CHARLES PIERCE BURTON 


The railroads of America are in the midst of a mighty struggle to equip themselves 


properly to take care of our growing production. 
stantly in transit is over one and a half billion dollars. 


The value of the commodities con- 
If the average time in 


transit of all shipments could be reduced one day a saving of approximately twenty 
million dollars in interest charges would result. 


VERYONE, at some time, has stood 

at a railroad crossing in the country 

and watched the passing of the “Lim- 
ited.”” Intothe distance stretch two shin- 
ing bands of steel, silent andempty. Sud- 
denly, at the appointed moment, a black 
dot appears where the two rails seem to 
meet. Rapidly it grows lardger an 
larger and draws nearer. A white puff 
of steam is thrown off by the hurrying 
creature, and presently the faint sound 
of a whistle reaches the ear. Nearer and 


nearer approaches the charging mon- 
ster, the very rails giving out sighs and 


groans of anticipation. Then, with a 
terrifying shriek and roar and accom- 
paniment of wind, the train hurtles past; 
grows smaller and smaller; disappears 
into the distance. 

Such a sight is one of the greatest and 
most fascinating in the world, although 
so common we seldom give it more than 
a passing thought. One feels insignifi- 
cant in the presence of that superb mon- 
ster breathing out smoke and fire—that 
almost human machine, with its noise 
and clamor, its puffing and wheezing— 
the very embodiment of tremendous, 
pitiless force. Yet physically insignifi- 
cant only. Man is the master. Man’s 
hand is on the throttle. Man’s brain 
conceived that mighty engine and built 
the track on which it travels. Man, 
with all his weaknesses, his failures, his 
mistaken conceptions of team play and 
of the square deal in business and indus- 
try—great man is the sublimest thing 
in nature. 

Consider the railroad from another 


angle, not as a marvel of achievement 
but as a tool of civilization, perhaps the 
greatest of all tools except government 
itself. Oras an artery of our social body, 
through which the commerce of the na- 
tion must flow unimpeded or disaster 
will follow. Production cannot long out- 
run transportation facilities. Employ- 
ment and prosperity depend on more 
than supply and demand. Without ef- 
ficient and economical distribution in- 
dustry must slow down and enforced 
idleness will follow. 

We know all this in a far-off, imper- 
sonal way. We know that the railroads 
of America are in the midst of a mighty 
struggle to equip themselves properly to 
take care of our growing production. 
Notwithstanding this, high finance self- 
ishly gambles with them; organized 
labor ignorantly clubs them into ineffi- 
ciency, and this great Government, of, 
by, and for the people, calmly strangles 
them into impotence. 

How many of the millions who daily 
use a railroad train have any conception 
of how that railroad came to be there for 
their convenience; have any adequate 
knowledge of the enormous outpouring 
of money in its building and mainte- 
nance; of the labor, grief, engineering 
perplexities, the brains, mightier than 
either capital or labor, involved in its 
construction and operation? Yet some 
knowledge of these things is necessary 
to a proper understanding of the railroad 
in its relation to society and government 
and of the many problems which grow 
out of that relationship. These prob- 
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THE COST OF PROGRESS 


lems are crying for solution, and will 
never be solved correctly and perma- 
nently without such understanding. 

Let us consider railroads in the making, 
with a sympathetic appreciation of the 
rapidity of their development and of the 
stupendous revolution which they have 
wrought in our business and social life. 

Less than a hundred years have passed 
since the venerable Charles Carroll, at 
that time only surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, broke 
cround for the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. It was promoted by the merchants 
of Baltimore, built with rails of scrap- 
iron, and operated nearly a year by 
horse power. Carroll had vision. Did he 
glimpse the amazing future development 
of his country? 

“T consider this among the most im- 
portant acts of my life,” he declared, 
after the ceremony, “second only to that 
of signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, even if second to that.” 

After an unsuccessful effort to propel 
the train with sails, the company finally 
advertised for the construction of a 
steam engine, “which in operation must 
not exceed 31% tons in weight and must, 
on a level road, be capable of drawing, 
day by day, 15 tons, inclusive of the 
weight of wagons, 15 miles an hour.” 

As recently as 1837, within the life- 
time of men still living, it was proven by 
algebraic formula that no locomotive 
could possibly climb an ascending grade 
under its own power. 

As late as 1858 the people of New York 
State were holding meetings and resolv- 
ing that the railroads had no right to 
carry freight in competition with the 
Erie Canal. In Pennsylvania, too, the 
opposition to railroad building was bit- 
ter. It had been just as bitter, by the 
way, against the building of turnpikes 
some years before. But when the Erie 
Canal began to divert business from 
Pennsylvania to New York railroad con- 
struction was undertaken, canals not be- 
ing feasible, although much preferred. 

Measured by years, it has not been 
long since Commodore Vanderbilt, look- 
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ing around for more worlds to conquer, 
saw the crying need for the consolidation 
of railroads and the standardization of 
their tracks. To go by rail from New 
York to Buffalo it was necessary to 
change cars many times, owing to the 
differences in the gauge of the small in- 
dependent lines. Vanderbilt, in organ- 
izing ten independent railroads into the 
New York Central System, using track 
of the same gauge, made modern rail- 
road transportation possible. 

To-day in America the standard rail- 
road gauge is: fifty-six and one-half 
inches. Why that fraction of an inch, 
has been a problem to many of us lay- 
men. The story is told that, through 
some error, the original locomotive or- 
dered from England was built a half inch 
out of the way, and the track had to be 
laid of a width to correspond. However 
that may be, there is very little narrow- 
gauge track left in the country at the 
present time, except for private haulage 
in connection with industries, and that 
absurd one-half inch has become a fixed 
and permanent standard. 

So recent is the air brake which revo- 
lutionized railroad operation and made 
it comparatively safe that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, during the pres- 
ent summer of 1923, is spending an enor- 
mous sum to reduce a grade which was 
maintained as a safety device in the days 
antedating the air brake. Coming down 
the east slope of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, the Chesapeake & Ohio makes a 
sharp curve and rise two miles from 
Covington, Virginia, before dropping 
down into the Shenandoah Valley. Ac- 
cording to local tradition, before the 
days of the air brake this intermediate 
hill and curve, interposed between the 
mountain summit and the valley below, 
were deliberately planned for stopping 
run-away trains, out of control on the 
mountain side. Such grades and curves 
have no place in modern railroad engi- 
neering. 

It seems only yesterday, to the older 
generation, when the great transconti- 
nental lines forced their way westward, 
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climbed the mighty barriers interposed 
by the Rockies, following the trails of 
wild animals across the mountains, and 
finally bound this vast geographical area 
into an indissoluble Union, in fact as in 
name, United States of America. The 
streets of Boston are said to follow cow 
paths of wilderness days. This is liter- 
ally true of the pioneer transcontinental 
thoroughfares of steel. The paths of the 
wild things of the forest invariably led 
to the most accessible mountain passes, 
and in many instances determined the 
railroad location. 

The building of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Railroads by a nation 
numerically small and financially poor, 
without adequate tools, far from the 
base of supplies, across a wilderness peo- 
pled by hostile savage tribes, was an 
achievement unparalleled in railroad 
construction and rarely equaled in the 
record of human progress. 

It is costing countless millions in ex- 
penditure to correct the curves and 


grades of those days of pioneer railroad- 


ing; but corrected they must be if 
America prospers. Railroad profits are 
figured in fractions of a cent, with the 
cost of the ton-mile as the determining 
factor; that is, the cost of hauling a ton 
of freight one mile. This cost may be 
five mills, may be more or even less, 
according to physical conditions and ex- 
ecutive capacity. Let us suppose it to 
be five mills, a half cent. It will be 
roughly true then that a curve which 
carries the traffic of a railroad one mile 
out of the way adds a half cent to the 
cost of hauling every ton of freight 
which passes over the road. This is not 
absolutely true, of course, for in arriving 
at that cost average of one half cent, 
terminal expenses, overhead, etc., are 
considered. Furthermore, the increased 
friction of the car wheels on the curve, 
the increased strain on the cars and wear 
on the rails, add to the cost of operation 
and maintenance. A half cent is a 
trifling sum in itself, but multiply it by 
the number of tons which pass over that 
busy railroad each day, and it will be 
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seen why our carriers are willing to 
spend millions in the reduction of curves 
and grades and in speeding up transpor- 
tation generally. 

The public is directly interested jn 
speeding up transportation for other 
reasons than the greater convenience 
and the reduced freight charges which 
naturally would follow. Too many fig- 
ures are formidable, but it is difficult to 
avoid them altogether. Take the item 
of interest alone. In the year 1920, for 
example, in round numbers a billion and 
a quarter tons of freight originated on 
the railroads of the United States. Di- 
vide that tonnage by the working days 
of the year, 305, and we have more than 
4 million tons originated daily. If we 
multiply that tonnage by the average 
number of days in transit, which was 5, 
we find that 201% million tons were con- 
stantly in transit during that year. The 
average value of all commodities during 
1920 was $73 a ton, according to Gov- 
ernment Reports. Therefore, the value 
of the commodities constantly in transit 
was something like a billion and a 
half dollars, interest on which sum at 
6 per cent is in excess of 90 million dol- 
lars annually. If the average time in 
transit in 1920 could have been reduced 
1 day, it would have reduced the annual 
interest charge against the goods in 
transit by more than 18 million dollars. 

Whzy then were not the railroads built 
right in the first place, so far as curves 
and grades are concerned? Partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of financing the 
projects. It is said that the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad between Chicago 
and Galena had so much trouble raising 
its initial capital that it finally was 
financed largely through the sale of po- 
tatoes and other contributed commodi- 
ties. In those days the first cost of a 
railroad was paramount. To-day it is 
incidental; the cost of operation is the 
important thing. 

Railroads were not built “right” in 
the first place because of inadequate 
tools. It not only was cheaper to build 
round or over a hill than to go through 











A TRAIN PASSING THROUGH ROYAL GORGE, THE GRAND CANYON OF THE ARKANSAS 
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it, but to do otherwise was practically 
impossible. The pick and shovel and 
wheelbarrows, backed by human muscle, 
were the tools which built those early 
railroads, and track was laid where the 
shoveling was easiest and cheapest. 
One of the most common of present- 
day earth-moving tools, the wheeled 
scraper, did not appear until 1877. The 
contractors who were building the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
into Mt. Ayr, lowa, were to receive a 
bonus of forty thousand dollars if trains 
were running by October Ist. The 
wheeled scraper was conceived to enable 
them to move dirt faster and get the 
forty thousand dollars. As someone has 
expressed it, “They put wheels on a 
dustpan and, b’gosh it ran.” Dynamite, 
another tool, by means of which whole 
mountains of hardest granite can be 
broken down—absolutely necessary to 
modern railroad engineering 
paratively recent 


is of com- 
development. The 
steam shovel, described by an enthusi- 
astic Virginian as “right smart human,” 
and its efficient handmaiden, the dump 
car—indispensable tools in modern rail- 
road construction 
years. 


date back only a few 
Air-dump cars, dumped by ap- 


KENTUCKY, 


BEFORE IT WAS ““MOVED™ 


plication of compressed air, did not ar- 
rive until needed in the construction of 
the Panama Canal. 

The original curves and grades of 
American railroads are now impracti- 


cable because of the enormous expansion 
of the nation’s commerce since the rail- 


roads were built. It is difficult for us 
laymen, who sometimes talk learnedl) 
of overcapitalization and replacement 
charges, to realize that within the past 
twenty years the railroads of the United 
States have been practically rebuilt, in 
an effort to keep pace with the growing 
commerce of this amazing country, and 
would be rebuilt again within the next 
ten years if money for the work were 
obtainable. 

The average life of the rolling stock of 
a railroad is not more than twenty years, 
and this determines the average life of 
nearly everything depending on that roll- 
ing stock. Very little of the depreciation 
is due to wear and tear. About half of 
it is due to inadequacy, resulting from 
the astonishing growth of the nation. 
Approximately an equal amount is due 
to obsolescence, new inventions effecting 
economies of operation having made the 
old designs obsolete. It is entirely with- 
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in a conservative statement of fact to 
say that at least half, possibly three- 
fourths, of the railroads in the United 
States should be electrified, purely as a 
matter of economy, and would be elec- 
trified if money for the improvement 
were obtainable. Some one aptly has 
described this rapid depreciation in the 
physical property of all public utilities, 
as the “cost of progress.” 

Not so very long ago freight cars of 
$0,000 pounds capacity were considered 
large; now a capacity of 100,000 pounds 
is the standard. In ten years before the 
recent war the traffic of the country al- 
most doubled, while facilities for han- 
dling it increased only twenty per cent. 
Larger cars, longer and faster trains of- 
fered partial solution of the very serious 
problem which was menacing the life of 
the nation. 

Larger cars, however, brought new 
difficulties. Locomotives built to pull 
trains of 20-ton cars could not handle 
trains of 50-ton cars. Larger and heavier 
locomotives had to be purchased. Sixty- 
pound steel rails, heavy enough for the 
lighter and slower trains, became unsafe 
under the weight and pounding of the 
heavier loads. Eighty-five-pound, 100- 


SHOWING 


PROCESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


pound, 110-pound, and even heavier 


rails were substituted. Steel bridges, 


carefully calculated to carry the weight 
of lighter locomotives, became positively 


dangerous for the new monster engines, 
heavier traffic, and greater speed. 
Stronger bridges had to be constructed. 
For similar 
strengthened, grades cut and 
curves eliminated. ‘To-day on impor- 
tant lines there is hardly a trace of the 
railroad as it existed during the early 
years of the present century, except the 
right-of-way. 


reasons roadbeds were 


down, 


The youngest of us almost have seen 
the installation of block-signal systems 
involving enormous expenditures, and 
we now are witnessing even more costly 
changes in grade separations, unneces- 
sary and unheard of in the early days of 
railroading, but with the growing density 
of traffic and population becoming im- 
perative. The just-completed elevation 
of tracks in the little city where these 
lines were written, made without the in- 
terruption of a great main-line. traffic, 
cost the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, directly and in contingent ex- 
penditure, something like $6,000,000. 

Probably every reader of this article, 
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temporarily stalled in some passenger 
train behind a slow-moving freight, has 
expressed himself vigorously concerning 
the railroad management; yet the man- 
agement was not to blame. The rail- 
roads have gone on pouring out as many 
millions as they could raise and increas- 
ing the length of their trains from 40 and 
50 cars to 80 and 100, until present-day 
trains have outgrown their switching 
facilities. All over the country the rail- 
roads are confronted with the necessity 
of lengthening their sidings to give them 
a capacity of 100 cars instead of 50. 
According to officials who have made a 
survey of the switching situation, 90 per 
cent of the sidetracks built prior to 1917 
are too short to take care of the longer 
freight trains which are now being oper- 
ated. As a result, during heavy freight 
movements, passenger trains are held 
back until the freight carriers ahead of 
them can run 5, 10, or 20 miles to 
switches large enough for their accom- 
modation. Union labor, by the way, is 
trying to lift itself by its bootstraps 
through a bill before the [llinois Legis- 
lature, limiting freight trains to 50 cars 
and adding another man to each crew. 

Volume of traffic determines the 
economy of railroad location and equip- 
ment. Those original designs, now so 
uneconomical, may have been absolutely 
correct for the volume of business then 
available or in sight. For building a 
railroad to carry a small volume of 
traffic, the steam shovel and other 
modern grading machines would be an 
unwarranted installation. The pick and 
shovel and wheelbarrow might be the 
most economical tools to use. Just as 
increase in the quantity of earth to be 
moved makes obsolete the pick and 
shovel, so increase in the volume of 
traffic to be moved makes obsolete the 
earlier railroad designs. The cost of 
progress is enormous and inevitable. 

A few concrete and typical illustra- 
tions of what railroads are doing and 
have done to solve their operating prob- 
lems will tell the story of progress and 
its cost better than mere generalizations. 


At the present time the New Yo; 
Central System is expending $15,00/ 
000, largely because the important ci’ 
of Albany stands 135 feet lower than t 
highlands beyond, over which the Bosto 
& Albany from the east and New Yo: 
Central from the west enter the cit, 
The steep grade necessary to climb 1: 
feet in either direction means that max 
mum train loads now have to be broke; 
up into two or more sections and ea 
section pulled or pushed up the hil! 
Great expense and delay result. 

That is not the only source of troub!e 
The trains cross Hudson River at Albany 
over a drawbridge, which causes much 
delay during the season of navigation. 
Moreover, the freight yards at West 
Albany are too small and cannot be en- 
larged. Albany is the neck of the bottle. 
The amount of freight which the New 
York Central System can carry is lim- 
ited to the amount which can be passed 
through Albany, the gateway between 
East and West. 

When the improvements have been 
completed through-freight trains be- 
tween East and West will not enter 
Albany at all, but will pass on an easy 
grade over a new line, now being con- 
structed, known as the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad, crossing Hudson 
River nearly one hundred and fifty feet 
above the water, out of the way of navi- 
gation. Enormous freight yards are be- 
ing built in connection at Feurabush 
and Selkirk, below Albany, designed to 
make the capital city of New York one 
of the greatest freight centers in the 
world. 

In order that the City of Detroit may 
have direct entrance into the coal fields, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, during the 
past year, has been building into that 
city from Toledo. This extension and 
freight yards in conjunction will have 
cost $20,000,000 when completed. It 
costs money for a railroad to build into 
the heart of a large city like Detroit and 
lay team tracks for 265 cars stub-ending 
on Fort Street, one of the principal thor- 
oughfares of the city. The contract 
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THE COST 
- for wrecking one large building 
h had to be removed to make way 
those tracks was $70,000, 

he Illinois Central Railroad is at 
work on an $80,000,000 building pro- 
grain in and around the city of Chicago, 
which includes a new passenger station 
and ultimate electrification in harmony 
with the famous Chicago Plan. A mil- 
lion dollars does not go far in railroad 
This great railroad 
spending a million in grade reduction 
between Chicago and Kankakee, Illinois, 
to relieve the freight congestion. The 


work. has been 


maximum grade of four-tenths of one 
per cent against northbound traffic is 
being reduced to three-tenths of one 
percent. The term, one-per-cent grade, 


means that there is a vertical rise of one 
foot in 100 feet, measured horizontally. 
A four-tenths-of-one-per-cent grade is 
a rise of less than 5 inches in 100 feet. 
This slight grade, which no human eye 
can detect, is being reduced at great cost 
hy a trifle more than one inch in 100 feet. 
A grade of less than 5 inches in 100 feet 
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is not much of a climb, and a grade re- 
duction of an inch and two-tenths in 100 
feet cannot seemingly do much to relieve 
freight congestion. But that reduction 
of one-tenth of one per cent will add 500 
tons to the weight of trains which Illinois 
Central locomotives can pull. Multiply 
that increase by the increased number of 
trains which will be made possible by a 
proposed extension of the four-track sys- 
tem, and it will be seen that considerable 
relief is in sight. Taken in connection 
with a great deal of similar improvement 
on all the large transportation systems, 
it will be appreciated that the railroads 
are doing all that is financially possible 
to care for the growing production of the 
country. 

Railroads are seldom built these days 
with a grade exceeding seven-tenths of 
one per cent, and more often the maxi- 
mum is kept under 6 inches in 100 feet, 
five-tenths per cent. There are places, 
of course, through mountains, where a 
steeper climb is necessary. From Field 
to the Great Divide in Canada, the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway was formerly 
obliged to climb nearly a quarter of a 
mile through Kicking Horse Pass up a 
four and five-tenths per cent grade. ‘To 
climb nearly 60 feet in a quarter of a 
mile was expensive and difficult oper- 
ation. This grade was reduced to two 
and two-tenths per cent, workable al- 
though still far from ideal, by building 
two spiral tunnels, now famous. From 
the west the track enters the first tunnel, 
2,900 feet long. under Mount Ogden, 
turns a complete circle inside the moun- 
tain and, passing above itself, emerges 
50 feet higher than the entrance. The 
track then turns westerly, crosses a river 
and enters a second tunnel, 3,255 feet 
long under Cathedral Mountain. Again 
it turns a complete circle within the 
mountain and emerges 54 feet above the 
entrance. A few words suffice to de- 
scribe the completed task. Much time 
Was necessary for its preparation, and 
for its accomplishment, a concentration 
of brain power and money almost 
inconceivable. 

Here in a nutshell is the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s Chicago problem, and it is worth 
thinking about, for every railroad in the 
country has not one but many similar 
problems: 

To spend wisely $80,000,000 
ing that the money can be raised 


assum- 

in the 
construction of a great railroad terminal 
in Chicago; to take up every one of an 
elaborate network of tracks entering the 
world’s greatest railroad center, and 
place the tracks all back again on a dif- 
ferent level; to build extensive coach 
vards where now roll the waters of Lake 
Michigan; to tear down a palatial pas- 
senger station and build a larger one on 
another site; to substitute electric power 
for steam within the city limits and be- 
yond; to do all this and more without 
interrupting traffic; without interfering 


with the enormous freight and passenger 
business which pours into Chicago from 
the south, without delaving the millions 
of passengers who use this railroad in 
going to and from their homes. 

The public has little conception of the 


enormous difficulties in stupendous wk 
of this character, undertaken by a si). |e 
railroad in a single city. The pul 
moreover, having little appreciatior 
knowledge of these things, is often 
reasorable in its demands. Few kn 
for example, that in the Illinois Cent: 
Chicago Improvement there is a sinule 
project, to cost $3,000,000, which pre- 
sents problems so difficult that alread 
many dozens of studies of this single 
project have been made by the engineers 
and many more will be made if necessary 
in order that the final solution may be 
correct. Upon the correctness of this 
solution will hang the success of the 
whole enterprise. 

To appreciate what it means to change 
under traffic the elevation of an tmpor- 
tant railroad in a great city, it should he 
understood that the Ilinois Central en- 
ters Chicago over a network of tracks 
which carry 342 suburban trains every 
24 hours and 23,000,000 passengers in 
the course of a year. Every one of those 
tracks must be taken up and relaid on a 
different level, without interrupting the 
service of those 342 suburban trains or 
delaying those 23,000,000 passengers. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
is expending enormous sums -on_ its 
Cumberland Valley Division in Ken- 
tucky, taking the kinks out of the 
original location and reducing the grade 
from one and one-fourth per cent to 
sixty-five hundredths per cent. This is 
part of an extensive betterment program 
to cost many millions. In this work it 
became necessary to move a tunnel. It 
sounds absurd, like selling an old well 
for post holes, but it was done. A tun- 
nel which for years had stood near the 
little flag station of Arkle, Kentucky, 
was taken up and replaced across a 
gorge at Emanuel, three miles distant. 
This reads like a fairy tale, but so does 
the record of most achievements of those 
modern magicians called engineers, to 
whose creative brains both capital and 
labor are mere tools of construction. 

Roughly speaking, as everybody 
knows, a railroad tunnel consists of a 
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MODERN RAILROAD 


hole and a mountain, the hole being 
through the mountain. In its construc- 
tion, as a rule, the railroad first Sinds a 
mountain that is suitable for a tunnel, 
and then bores a hole through it. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad is more 
original in its methods. On the Cum- 
berland Valley Division it first found a 
hole which was suitable for a tunnel, at 
Emanuel; then moved the mountain 
which surrounded the Arkle_ tunnel 
down to the new hole. 

This astonishing man-handling of a 
perfectly good tunnel was a mere inci- 
dent in six miles of double-track work, 
itself the start of an extensive building 
program. As a result of the straighten- 
ing process. the new north-bound track 
was to cross the old south-bound track 
at Emanuel, fifty feet above the original 
roadbed. First of all a suitable hole was 
incased in concrete, out in the open, 
where the passengers could see it paral- 
leling the track, greatly to their mystifi- 
cation. The original track was diverted 


ELECTRIFICATION IN 


A MONTANA CANYON 


The old 


tunnel 


through this tunnel. 
then was dynamited and deepened and 
the material moved down and dumped 
around the new tunnel and across the 


gorge. The north-bound track crosses 
on this fill. Travelers south-bound now 
ride through practically the same tunnel 
at Emanuel through which they for- 
merly passed at Arkle. 

Wonderful are the engineers, in both 
potentiality and achievement. They ac- 
complish much which to us laymen 
seems weird and spectacular, although 
to them probably commonplace. The 
New York Connecting Railroad, en- 
tirely within the city limits of Greater 
New York, is comparatively small in 
mileage but in cost and economic sig- 
nificance immense. It connects the 
Pennsylvania System with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Long Island Railroads, to give an all- 
rail service through the City of New 
York to and from New England points. 

The old story of the physician who, 
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being an expert at curing fits, threw his 
typhoid-fever patient into fits and then 
proceeded to work a cure, was outdone 
by the engineers charged with the con- 
struction of this railroad. Here is one 
nut which they had to crack. Juniper 
Swamp on Long Island, in the path of 
the improvement, was 2,000 feet long, 
measured along the center line of the 
railroad, and 36 feet deep, through water 
and decayed vegetation. The subgrade 
of the railroad through the swamp was 
to be an average of 8 feet below the sur- 
face of the water or muck. 

There was a situation which called for 
“fits” of some kind. Then came to the 
engineers an inspiration, like unto that 
of the fit doctor. A blanket fill of earth 
was made through the swamp to a 
height of 8 feet above the surface and 
wide enough for four tracks, with a berm 
on each side 10 feet wide. This was pre- 
liminary work to give the shovel dirt to 
move instead of porridge. When the 
great fill had settled to the bottom, push- 
ing out the muck at each side, the dirt 


was taken out again to the required 
depth, leaving the berms, and the four 
tracks were laid according to plan. 

Our railroads have been handling dur- 
ing the past six months, more or less un- 
satisfactorily to themselves and to the 
public they serve, the greatest volume 


of tonnage in their history. Even if this 
is a peak load now, such is the rate of 
increase, that it will soon become a 
normal load. Judging by the past, 
traffic on the railroads of America meas- 
ured in ton-miles and passenger-miles 
should double about every twelve years. 

“Most shippers,” said an official of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad recently, 
“are inclined to view the difficulties they 
are encountering more as one of car and 
engine shortage than anything else. 
Practically such exists, but as a result of 
conditions complained of rather than a 
The main trouble to-day is a 
lack of second, third, and fourth tracks 
in the main arteries of transportation, 
greatly increased vards, and more facile 
interchange facilities. On the Louisville 


cause. 


& Nashville we are at a point 
where, if we had thousands of mo 
and dozens more locomotives, we 
not be able to give a bit better s 
than we are. Further, if the Lou 
& Nashville were to double-tra, 
lines from the extremes of the coa! 
and put the heaviest kinds of lo: 
tives in service thereon, and enlar; 
yards at the terminals, it would n 
in position to handle appreciably 
tonnage.” 

One difficulty here is the capacity 
interchange facilities at Cincinnati. Lik 
Albany, Cincinnati is the neck of a fun- 
nel, and the capacity of the thre 
Southern lines to bring freight into Cin- 
cinnati exceeds the capacity of tly 
Northern lines to absorb the tonnage 
An expenditure of $100,000,000 
needed in that one city for enlarged ‘n- 
terchange and clearing facilities, and 
even that would not improve matters 
greatly without similar enlargements 
elsewhere. 

That the railroads of the United 
States have reached their capacity and 
find it difficult or impossible to raise the 
vast sums needed for expansion, upon 
which the continued prosperity of 
country depends, is a serious matter 
Thirty-six thousand carloads of embar- 
goed freight stood on the rails of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Sys- 
tem on April 5th of this year. On the 
same day the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western was holding 4,000 carloads of 
freight, to be turned over to the New 
Haven road; and, presumably, other 
Eastern lines correspondingly were con- 
gested. Such a situation, both directly 
and in its significance, endangered the 
growing prosperity of the country. Were 
all railroads similarly situated it would 
spell disaster. Fortunately, the New 
Haven road is not typical of America’s 
transportation systems. A multitude of 
industries in the congested territory) 
which it serves originate much of the 
freight of the country. In a less degree 
this is true of all New England railroads 


It is notorious that the carriers of New 
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THE COST 
land are unable to handle the maxi- 
. traffic of that great center of in- 
ive industry. In a general way, it 
be truthfully said that the railroads 
of America are unable to distribute prop- 
rly the maximum production of the 
country. It What is the 


al swer?’ 


is serious. 


In terms of money, the answer is bil- 
lions in expenditure. The late James J. 
Hill, ten years or more ago, said that 
there should be an expenditure of a bil- 
lion dollars a year for the next twenty 
years, to enable the railroads to handle 
the country’s growing business. In 
1923, for the first time since that wise 
old railroad builder spoke those words, 
such expenditure will reach a billion dol- 
lars—if money can be raised for the cost 
That little word “if” is the 
most potent in the language, and the 
phrase, “if the money can be raised,” an 
inescapable factor in railroad develop- 
ment. 

Here are some astounding facts, 
viewed in the light of Mr. Hill’s decla- 
ration of railroad needs: In six and one- 
half years, from June 30, 1914, to De- 
cember 31, 1920, the money expended by 
il the railroads of the United States for 
new construction amounted only to 
about $1,700,000,000, approximately 
%260,000,000 a year. Based on a tenta- 
tive valuation of the railroads at $20,- 
000,000,000, this is one and three-tenths 
percent. During the same period three 


of progress. 


times as much money was spent on our 
highways, and even that great expend- 


iture was inadequate. During the same 
six and one-half years the railroads spent 
$1,250,000,000 on rolling stock, less than 
%200,000,000 a year, not quite 1 per cent 
based on a physical valuation of $20,- 
000,000,000. These figures really should 
be cut in two, Mr. Hill’s statement hav- 
ing been based on pre-war prices. It is 
an astounding and alarming condition of 
affairs when the greatest business in the 
country—a business on whose shoulders 
falls largely the burden of distribution— 
whose functioning is vital to the pros- 


perity and safety of the nation, has been 
Vor. CXLVII.—No. 880.—60 
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able to spend less than two and one-half 
per cent a year for needed expansion. 

In terms of railroad betterment, there 
must be enlarged terminal facilities; 
greatly increased yards; longer turnout 
tracks, to accommodate trains of one 
hundred cars instead of fifty; increased 
motive power, not only in New England 
but all over the United States; in many 
cases increased mileage of track. 

In terms of public policy, there must 
be a recognition of the rights, the limita- 
tions and the economies of railroad oper- 
ation. It is a demonstrable fact that in 
the case of the railroads, and public utili- 
ties in general, the decrease in rates to 
the public was more rapid before the era 
of government control and regulation 
than it has been since. 

It was not government regulation 
which brought down the price of certain 
automobiles until now the average 
family can own one. It was competition 
and the desire for gain in a shrewd brain 
which realized that a less rate of profit, 
resulting in a larger volume of business, 
would accomplish the purpose. 

Competition is far-reaching. To as- 
sume that there can be no competition, 
except between parallel lines of track, is 
wrong. On the surface, there can seem- 
ingly be no competition between north- 
and-south and east-and-west railroads. 
Yet some years ago James J. Hill, hav- 
ing built the Great Northern Railroad, 
established a rate on Washington fir 
which, notwithstanding the longer haul, 
enabled it to be put down in Chicago in 
competition with yellow pine of the 
South. 

Whatever may be said of the past, 
there is no watered stock to-day, taking 
the railroads as a whole. The results of 
government appraisement, which prob- 
ably will be made public this year, will 
be an eye opener to many people in this 
respect. With few exceptions, the phys- 
ical valuation of the railroads of the 
country is greater than their capitaliza- 
tion. And this valuation, it should be 
understood, is based on pre-war ‘prices, 
not on the cost of replacement. 
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It must be appreciated that railroads 
cannot be built or improved without 
enormous expenditures of money, and 
that money does not grow on trees, nor 
can it be picked out of the air. The flo- 
tation of new issues of railroad stock to 
obtain needed capital is no longer pos- 
sible. The money must be borrowed; 
bonds must be sold. 

A bond is a mortgage, and the pur- 
chaser of a mortgage invariably and 
properly insists that there shall be an 
equity in the property, usually amount- 
ing to thirty per cent. Of every dollar 
expended on the bonded improvement, 
thirty cents must be invested in the 
property by the owners, the stockhold- 
ers. They can get the money in one way 
only, for new stock is unsalable. They 
must take the money out of the earnings. 
When they do that the price of stock 
goes down still farther; the stockholders 
become still more discouraged, and the 
possibilities of floating new issues of 
stock still more remote. 
tinues the endless chain. 

Rock Island stock, to cite a typical 
case, because of the depletion of earn- 
ings, has been selling for about $30.00 a 
share, while its book value, as determined 
by a government appraisal of costs, is 
about $130 a share, and this appraisal is 


And so con- 


at pre-war prices with “depreciat 
deducted. How there can be a dep: 
tion of costs, the Interstate Comm, 
Commission does not explain. 

There must be an abandonment 
policy of government regulation 
strangulation which, however wel! 
tended, has almost ruined the railroad 
without benefiting the people. ‘lhe 
management of the railroads must ly 
turned back to the trained executives of 
those railroads, unhampered by condi 
tions which destroy initiative and pre 
vent them from accomplishing  con- 
structive work. 

In the words of a distinguished presi 
dent, “‘a condition, and not a theory, 
confronts us.” Admittedly America 
cannot grow and prosper without  in- 
creased facilities of railroad transporta- 
tion. Facilities of railroad transporta 
tion cannot be increased adequately 
without huge expenditures of a_ billion 
and a half a year for some years to come, 
in the judgment of many railroad execu- 


tives. Such vast sums of money cannot 


be raised by the railroads except under 


conditions that will permit new stock is 
sues to be floated, or, a less desirable 


alternative, permit the reinvestment of 


sufficient earnings to safeguard new is- 
sues of interest-bearing bonds. 


My Friends are Little Lamps to Me 


BY ELIZABETH WHITTEMORE 


N Y friends are little lamps to me, 
Their radiance warms and cheers my ways, 
And all my pathway dark and lone, 
Is brightened by their rays. 


I try to keep them bright by faith, 
And never let them dim with doubt, 
For every time I lose a friend, 


A little lamp goes out. 
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Clever People 


BY MARK LEE LUTHER 


- was only the inner circle, Mary 
Crosby explained, who were entitled 
to allude to it as their Little Crowd, and 
Irma Burbage was left in no doubt that 
these privileged few were choice spirits. 
lhey had seraped a veranda acquaint- 
nee and found that they shared a com- 
mon interest in New York apartment 
iouses and a low opinion of their fellow 
vuests of the Lakeside Inn. Neither 
could conceive why she had come to the 
lake. Both vowed that never would 
they return. Meanwhile they bright- 
ened each other’s exile and by the 
end of a week had confided their 

isbands’ minor faults and were ex- 
perimenting with each other’s first 
hame.,. 

Of the two Irma Burbage was the 
eager listener. It thrilled her to learn 
that Mary was the wife of Vance Crosby, 
who conducted a newspaper column that 
everybody quoted, and she could not 
ear enough of the clever group which, 
it was made clear, the Crosbys brilliantly 
led. The inner circle was, it seemed, in- 
tersected by other circles in themselves 
vorthy, but the Little Crowd 
strictly speaking, confined to the Cros- 
bys, Mary’s unmarried sister Laura 
Ellis, the Ravenscrofts, and young Cleve- 
and Todd. Though fond of her friends, 
Mary was aware of their foibles and gave 
er portraits a touch of raillery. Henry 
Ravenscroft was a dear fellow and a 
Some day the world would ap- 
preciate the landscapes he did in his 
scanty leisure and rescue him from the 
lrudgery of his daily toil. Alice, his 
wife, was also a dear. A bit too adoring, 
She spoke of her husband as 
Ravenseroft, just as if he were an old 
But that was how he signed his 


was, 


LenS. 


a | haps. 


master. 


paintings. To his hack work for the 
lithographing house he attached merely 
his initials. And Cleveland Todd, it ap- 
peared, had also docked his name. He 
had been christened Grover Cleveland 
Todd, but lightened ballast against the 
day when he should publish The Great 
American Novel. The novel was getting 
itself written at odd moments. Cleve 
earned his bread and a few cakes by 
short stories in a popular vein which he 
affected to despise. Such a dear boy! 
They would hardly know how to do with- 
out him. Another indispensable was her 
sister. But she, the listener noted, came 
in for no sarcasm. Laura was pure gold. 
And so talented! She taught music in a 
tiresome girls’ school, but, like Henry 
Ravenscroft and Cleveland Todd, had a 
masterpiece up her sleeve. This was a 
light opera for which Vance had written 
the lyrics. Sometimes she played 
snatches of it for the group, who knew 
the choruses by heart. Idyllic evenings! 
Irma Burbage, avid for details, was 
amazed to hear that when these Olym- 
pians foregathered their favorite pastime 
was charades. It seemed that none of 
the men cared for cards. 

When Burbage came up for the week- 
end his wife deluged him with the Cros- 
bys and their set, and so awed him that 
he had to be haled to meet the great man 
who had also arrived. But Vance 
Crosby smoked his pet brand of cigars, 
talked baseball like an ordinary mortal, 
and was altogether so human that at 
bedtime Burbage told Irma that he was 
a “prince,” and that to-morrow they 
were to have a go at golf. 

“John!” she cried, breathlessly. ““How 
lucky that you learned to play!” 

“No luck in it at all,” said Burbage. 
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I PICKED UP GOLF 


“IT picked up golf as a business asset 
when I was a bond salesman.” 

“TL hope you didn’t tell him that,” she 
said quickly. “Did you?” 

“No,” he replied. “‘ But why not?” 

* Because the Crosbys aren’t that sort, 
and because they are the sort that I want 
awfully to know.” 

So Burbage did not explain to Crosby 
how he came to take up golf. But he 
divulged other things which Irma might 
have censored. One was the shameful 
fact that he hailed from Iowa. He also 
mentioned that he was a dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican and an Elk, data which 
Crosby absorbed in silence. Why not a 


AS A BUSINESS ASSET” 


Rotarian and a Knight of Pythias? But 
he gave sympathetic ear to Burbage’s 
account of his climb from job to job till 
a legacy from a thrifty uncle had enabled 
him to buy into an automobile acces- 
sories agency and become his own boss 
“It was in Los Angeles that Unck 
Ben passed out,” he said. ‘He kept 
his faculties pretty clear to the last 
The only jonah in his estate was 


scrubby little farm—ranch the lawyer 


called it, though it’s only twelve acres 


which somehow I can’t unload. A Jap 


rents it for a truck garden, but what hi 
pays Just about covers taxes. Why tli 
old man bought it stumps me. 





May he 
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It’s-a kind of 
A ranch in 


he didn’t know himself. 
joke with me and Irma. 
California listens fine.” 

“It does sound opulent,” agreed 
Crosby. “If Allah is good to me I be- 
lieve I'll make this hole in five.” 

He thought Burbage a decent sort, 
hut unimaginative, parted from him that 
night without regret, and neither cared 
nor expected to see him or his again. 
But Irma prayerfully hoped that the 
Crosbys would see the Burbages again 
and often. She exchanged addresses, 
promises and kisses with Mary, and, 
back in the city, waited impatiently for 
the telephone to herald the higher life. 
Weeks went by, however, and nothing 
happened. Then one October morning, 
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in the shopping district, she ran across 
Mary Crosby, flushing guiltily, but 
resourceful. 

“Why haven't you looked me up?” 
she reproached. 

“Tve been frightfully busy,” said 
Irma. ‘You know how it is every fall. 
The days aren't half long enough for 
one’s engagements.” 

“Don’t I!” sighed Mary, seeing her 
own formula appropriated and eager to 
shift the blame. “But, my dear, I felt 
that you were more than the usual sum- 
mer acquaintance. I’m really hurt.” 

Irma, entranced but alert, assured her 
that she would not hurt her for worlds. 
They must get together at once. What 
did it matter who called on whom? 





THEY WERE QUICK-WITTED, THESE PEOPLE, AND DROLL IN THEIR MIMICRY 





WAS EXCLAMATORY 


When would she be free? Whereupon 
Mary, fatigued at the very thought of 
getting up a dinner for the Burbages, 
took the easy way out and asked them 
to the first autumn reunion of the Crowd. 
It was a great moment for Irma. Her 
foot was on the ladder at last. 

Burbage, poor clod, did not share her 
transports. The prospect of an evening 
with the Olympians gave him 
flesh. 
to them, he told her. 


goose- 


He would not know what to say 


They'd ask him if 
he'd read something he’d never heard of, 
show up his ignorance right off the bat. 
There was no dodging the ordeal, how- 


OVER THE PAINTINGS 


ever, and, clothing himself for the sacri- 
fice, he was painfully uncertain whether 
to wear full evening regalia or what he 
called his Tux. 
needless. 


But all his qualms were 
He arrived at the Crosbys’ 
Morningside Heights apartment in a 
dinner coat to find the other men in 
business suits. No one mentioned liter- 
ature to him and he discovered that 
here, as elsewhere, the movies were a 
conversational stop-gap of wide appeal. 
The temperature grew less oppressive. 
His pores closed. 

Irma was more readily acclimated. 
From the moment she perceived that no 
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man present was better dressed than 
rself she was at ease and began to take 
stock of the Crosbys’ home. It was, for 
Living room 
To her way 
thinking the place seemed bare, but 


apartment, spacious. 
iid dining room were one. 


such furnishings as there were caught 
lereye. They were different. She roted 
landscapes 
signed Ravens- 
croft. Whether they 
were good or bad 
she did not know, 
but praised 
them when she met 
the painter and his 
and their 
faces lit gratefully. 
She concluded that 
the clever were as 
easily flattered as 
the simple, and 
was emboldened to 
tell Vance Crosby 
that she 
turned at once to 
his column. He 
did not beam like 
the Ravenscrofts 
when quoted 
carefully 
memorized from 
that evening’s 
paper, but she saw 
that he was pleased. 
Burbage, too, now 
regularly read the 
column, but he did 
not mention it. He 
had the singular 
idea that Crosby 
would not care to 
talkabout it. Writ- 
ing—well, it 
accessories. 
But to Irma neither the arts nor their 
votaries were sacrosanct. She lauded 
his latest—and unread—story to young 
Cleveland Todd, and assured Laura 
Ellis that had heard wonderful 
things of her music. She regretted that 
she could not scatter gems of apprecia- 


two 


she 


W ife, 


always 


she 
a squib 


WITH 


A SUDDEN 


wasn’t like automobile 


she 





RUSH 
BLACK GEYSER SPURTED 
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tion among the dozen other guests, but 
they were as yet merely men and women 
Who- 
ever they were, they looked interesting 
and gifted, the kind she wished and 
meant to know. She longed to impress 
them with her personality, to instill the 
idea that here was a pretty girl with 

brains, to 

them 


of whose names she was not sure. 


make 
ask one an- 
other who she was. 
Her chance came 
with the inevitable 
With 
Vance Crosby and 
Cleveland Todd as 
the 
divided 


groups 


charades. 


leaders com- 
into 
which 
alternately became 
and audi- 
They were 
quick-witted, these 
people, and droll in 
their mimicry. One 
imitated 
Ethel Barrymore to 
the life, another 
Queen Victoria, 
while a rotund ar- 
tist draped himself 
in a 


pany 
two 


actors 


ence, 


woman 


couch cover 


for a harem scene 
and did a dance 
which would have 


convulsed Cairo it- 
self. Irma might 
well have shrunk 
from pitting herself 
against such talent, 
but did not. 
Chosen by Crosby, 
she threw herself in- 
to the game with a zest which delighted 
him. Thanks to an hour with the 
dictionary before she came, she supplied 


AND ROAR A 


she 


him with a word he pronounced a pippin 
and which utterly baffled their rivals. 
He gave her public credit for it, and her 
husband was dumfounded at her versa- 
tility. Burbage himself did not shine as 
an actor, but Cleveland Todd, inspired 
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by his dinner jacket, cast him as a waiter 
and his little success in this role encour- 
By the time 
refreshments were served he felt at home 
and relaxed happily. 

But Irma did not relax. The supper 
interval found her still busy. She had 
got wind of the fact that the Crowd 
were to meet with the Ravenscrofts, 
and, buttonholing the artist’s wife, she 
again praised his work. Alice Ravens- 
croft now looked not only grateful but 
expectant. Hopeful of a sale, she asked 
if she and Mr. Burbage would not waive 
formality and come to her party. And, 
not too eagerly, Irma waived it. 

Stacking dishes in the kitchen sink 


aged him tremendously. 


after the guests had gone, M 
Crosby asked Vance his impressions 
Irma. 

“She’s an adaptable little chamelec, 
he said. “I rather like her.” 

“And her husband?” 

“Burbage? I hadn’t 
thought.” 

It was midnight when the Burbage. 
let themselves into their own apart mei! 
but another hour went by before Irma 
followed her husband to bed. At bres! 
fast he missed photographs and sund 
ornaments from the mantelpiece and t}\ 
brave array of cut glass which alway. 
littered on the buffet. 

“Cleaning day?” he asked. 


given him 
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“No,” said Irma. “I was sick of 
things as they were.” 

After he had gone to business she put 
a strip of silk and a bowl of fruit on the 
buffet and tried a single picture and a 
pair of candlesticks from her bedroom 
on the mantel. She liked the new effect. 
And so did Burbage, though he could 
not say why. 

Their evening with the Ravenscrofts 
gave her education a fresh impetus. The 
furnishings here were well-worn and 
rather meager, but a studio was a studio 
and she discovered atmosphere. She 
was exclamatory over the paintings, 
which she perceived really looked like 
trees and water and sky if you got far 
off, and Alice Ravenscroft, 
standing before each picture like an 
acolyte at a shrine, had a bright vision 
of a new winter suit. Burbage watched 
his neighbors squint knowingly, make 
brush strokes with their thumbs and 
chatter of tones and values. Their acts 
and their patter were mysterious. But 
he knew what he liked and he liked the 
paintings. He was especially drawn to 
a small canvas entitled “Sunset on the 
Saugatuck,”” which reminded him of a 
stream in Iowa where he used to fish. 
He kept this to himself, however. It 
wasn’t, he felt, worthy of so beautiful a 
thing. He was also dumb before the ex- 
cerpts which Laura played from her 
opera. The music woke formless emo- 
tions which he could not voice. 

The next day Irma gave her home a 
second overgoing and banished a gilt and 
onyx stand, a pair of cast-iron vases and 
several pictures which no longer meas- 
ured up to her conception of art. Had 
it lain in her power, she would have 
made a clean sweep of the furniture 
which now looked lumbering and over- 
polished. But there was a more impera- 
tive need to satisfy. She must own an 
oil painting. Like her husband, she felt 
the sentimental pull of “Sunset on the 
Saugatuck,” and, calling at the studio, 
she secured it at a bargain from the 
elated artist. This piece of discrimi- 
nation, topping her proved ability to 
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enough 
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make things go, clinched the Burbages’ 
foothold in the Crowd, and Cleveland 
Todd included them in a dinner which 
he gave the inner circle at a musty 
restaurant on the lower East Side. 

Burbage did not relish the dinner as 
much as the regular parties. The food 
was exotic and the table talk went over 
his head. But he was proud that he, a 
mere business man, had been admitted 
to such a clever group, and, when it came 
to Irma’s turn to entertain, he told her 
to go the limit. Nothing was too good 
for the Little Crowd. She, however, 
shrewdly kept her party simple, and the 
affair went off surprisingly well. It was 
a banner night for Burbage, and at sup- 
per he confided a stirring piece of news. 
Crosby might remember his telling him 
of a tag-end of Uncle Ben’s estate in 
California which he could never sell? 
Well, a week ago had come an offer. 

**Good,” said Crosby politely. 

“No,” corrected Burbage. “It was 
measly. Only six hundred dollars for the 
twelve acres. The fellow wrote me he 
wanted the land for a goat ranch, that 
it was fit for nothing else. He was in a 
hurry and enclosed a deed for me to sign 
and forward to a Los Angeles bank, 
which would send me the check. Well, 
I was in a hurry, too, and I put my fist 
to it. I was glad to get shut of the 
property, and, until this morning, I was 
still glad. But in the first mail I got a 
jolt that left me wall-eyed. 
letter from an oil company. 
night concern, mind you. They’re one 
of the best. They'd brought in a well 
in my neighborhood and offered _to lease 
at two thousand an acre and pay mea 
sixth royalty on all the oil.” 

“My God!” groaned the newspaper 
man. “What a knockout!” 

“Yes,” said Burbage. “It was. That 
shyster had trimmed me for a sucker. 
I tell you I sweat blood. I didn’t see a 
lawyer. Of course, he’d advise me I 
had a case. They always do. But I 
knew it would be a stiff fight, probably 
go to a court of appeal before it was set- 
tled, and it didn’t seem to me much of 


It was a 


No fly-by- 
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achance. I figured that by the time we 
won, if we did win, the lawyer would 
have all there was in it and the field 
would be dry. I felt plumb sick.” 

A murmur of commiseration 
round the company. 
grinned. 

“But to-day,” he continued, cherish- 
ing his climax, “‘to-day, around noon, I 
had a wire from the California bank that 
was acting as go-between. They said 
my wife hadn’t signed and that I was 
to execute the duplicate deed with her 
and rush it out to them. So you see the 
ranch is still mine, and the goat man is 
the goat. Now what do you know about 
that?” 

They eyed him with stupefaction. 
His bonus alone was a greater sum than 
any of them hoped to amass. He had 


went 
Then Burbage 


become a protagonist of real drama, a 
figure of romance, a potential magnate. 

“Irma and I are going out to the 
Coast,” said Burbage solemnly. “*‘May- 
be there’s big money in it, maybe not. 


But get this, folks: if we do strike it 
rich, we'll show you the kind of friends 
we are.” 

Burbage had a happy trip west, a joy- 
ous interview with the oil company’s 
manager, and a yet more exhilarating 
session with the man with a taste for 
goats. Then he and Irma took a fur- 
nished apartment in Los Angeles, hired 
a car by the month and began to haunt 
the once drowsy crossroads where Uncle 
Ben, for reasons still mysterious, had ac- 
quired his barren holdings. It was 
drowsy no longer. From every side rose 
the rasp of saws, the clank of metal, the 
cough of engines. And in the very 
center of it all lay their acreage. They 
saw the timber of their first derrick 
hauled on the ground, the boiler and 
bull-wheel put in place, the rig and tanks 
go up, the sump hole dug and the well 
spudded in. They became learned in the 
jargon of the industry, studied the log 
like geologists, had the market price of 
every grade of crude at their tongue’s 
end, covered quires of paper with pro- 
spective royalties, and, after the final ce- 


menting and water test, were beside 
themselves lest they miss the culminat. 
ing thrill. 

They did not miss it. Early one cloud. 
less morning, toward the end of the third 
month, the head driller telephoned tha} 
he was ready to swab, and, in an hour. 
breakfastless yet with no pang of hun- 
ger, they were at the field. For another 
hour the cautious process went on, 
Then, with a sudden rush and roar of 
gas, the swab shot forth and a black 
geyser spurted far above the crown- 
block. And in that glistening flood, all 
too soon controlled and sent flowing into 
the settling tanks, the Burbages each 
beheld a vision. Irma saw chattels 
furs, clothes, diamonds, furniture, 
limousine. Her husband saw faces—the 
faces of his friends. 

That evening Vance Crosby in New 
York received a telegram which ran: 
“Tell the crowd we have a thirty-six 
gravity gusher.” 

The Burbages went east by way of the 
Panama Canal, taking a month for the 
trip, and found their first royalty check 
awaiting them in New York. It sur- 
passed their rosiest dreams. And these 
riches flowed from but one well. An- 
other was drilling. Before a year elapsed 
there would be a string, all pouring forth 
black gold. Burbage became popular at 
his bank. The tellers had a special greet- 
ing for him; the manager beckoned him 
into his sacred pen, whispered fatherly 
advice as to tax-exempt bonds and 
hinted that, if Burbage knew of some- 
thing good, he, too, might risk a flier in 
oil. All sorts and conditions of men 
sought him out and listened to him with 
respect. His were words of wisdom. He 
had the magic touch. His acquaintance 
widened amazingly. Engagements 
swamped him. He had no leisure for tlie 
things he really wanted to do. 

Irma, his willing delegate, after a pre- 
liminary shopping bout, made a royal 
progress round the Little Crowd and left 
them gasping at her affluence. She had 
become the heroine of a fairytale, an ap- 
parition almost too romantic to credit. 
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They looked for her to vanish from their 
humdrum midst. And so she did. She 
was a busy woman. Plans which she 
had formed on the voyage home flowered 
like the tropical vegetation she had 
scarcely heeded. Once an apartment 
fronting Riverside Drive had been her 
goal, but this now struck her as a ple- 
beian ambition. It was Park Avenue 
she must overlook, and to please her 
Burbage acquired a duplex in a house 
co-operatively owned. Their furniture, 
Early Grand Rapids, was clearly impos- 
sible for a living room that looked as if 
it had been ravished from a chateau in 
Touraine, and, aside from one or two 
specimens which Burbage quaintly sal- 
vaged for his “den,” went to an auction 
room. Their new possessions had an old 
air, however, and he conceded that Irma 
and her experts knew their job. It was 
scrumptious, he said. And now how 
about a housewarming? It was high 
time they rounded up the Little Crowd. 

“No,” said Irma. “I’m past all that.” 

“Past all what?” he cried. “I don’t 
get you.” 

“They bore me. They’ve always 
bored me. Who are they? What have 
they done? I’m sick of them and their 
everlasting charades. Charades! It’s 
plays I want to see. And I want sub- 
scription seats at the opera. I want to 
buy pictures by well-known painters, to 
meet people who are really famous. 
Don’t you understand?” 

“No,” said Burbage. “I'll be damned 
if I do.” 

The argument grew too hot to handle 
and they dropped it. But in his be- 
nighted way Burbage went on thinking. 
[t was a raw deal for the Little Crowd, 
he felt. And for him! It made him 
look like a piker, and a piker was in his 
code something lowlier than the dust. 
It was an intolerable position. He sim- 
ply had to reinstate himself in his own 
self-respect. If he could not help his 
friends openly, as he had promised, he 
would do them good by stealth. After 
all, perhaps that was the better way. 
It would not do to hurt their pride. 
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They were a highstrung, sensitive lot, 
finer clay than he. 

A capitalist, with money to invest, 
doors swung wide for him at which once 
he would not have had the temerity to 
knock. Men who wanted things from 
him did things for him, and, as tena- 
ciously as Irma stalked celebrities, he 
made the influential serve the ends of 
his atonement. Through a broker who 
knew an impresario he got a hearing for 
Laura’s light opera. To Crosby, ever 
girding at his ill-paid work, he threw a 
berth with an advertising agency at 
twice his old salary. Ravenscroft, be- 
wildered at the whims of destiny, re- 
ceived a call from an art dealer, who 
carried off a picture and promised an 
exhibition. Nor did he forget Cleve- 
land Todd. During his absence in Cali- 


fornia, The Great American Novel had 
found a publisher and was now—theo- 
retically, at least—on sale. It was called 
Phases, and was so ultra-modern that 
Burbage wandered like a stray dog 


through the plotless maze. At any 
rate, Cleve himself was all right. Per- 
haps if he cleaned up enough on his 
story to marry Laura Ellis she’d tame 
him into a useful member of society. 
So Burbage toured the bookstores and 
ordered Phases in dozen lots and pre- 
sented copies to his lodge brothers and 
other solid citizens. 

Only Irma knew of these furtive bene- 
factions, and she clearly deemed them 
time and money wasted. People deserv- 
ing of success, she said, got ahead by 
their own efforts. Give her the bracing 
fellowship of the go-getters. As her hus- 
band used the influential to help others, 
she used them to help herself. Of special 
service was the wife of the broker who 
knew the impresario. Meeting Mrs. 
Burbage one night at a restaurant, she 
for reasons not obscure promptly took 
her to her heart. This organ closely re- 
sembled Irma’s, and they made a con- 
genial team. The broker’s lady had a 
tea-drinking and _ bridge-playing ac- 
quaintance with sundry women on nod- 
ding terms with those whose social do- 
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ings are newspaper copy, and now and 
then Irma brushed gloves with one of the 
truly elect. These were soul-stirring en- 
counters, and she would come home as 
ecstatic as a congressman’s daughter 
who had backed without mishap from 
the royal presence at St. James’s. 

Then, at a charity concert, befell a 
stupendous adventure. She saw, she 
met, she had speech with Mrs. Peter 
Sloan Fleming. Born in the purple, 
wedded to millions, Nancy Fleming was 
as solidly grounded as the Statue of 
Liberty and only a shade less conspicu- 
ous. She had everything, been every- 
where, knew everyone, but was her hap- 
piest when she shed her sables for a 
painter’s smock in a former stable just 
off Washington Square. For she had a 
right to the smock. She was herself a 
painter. 

After Irma the Adaptable had rallied 
she told her how perfectly wonderful she 
thought her work. 

**How nice of you,” said the Person- 
age. “I wish I felt that way about it 
myself. I never do after the paint is 
dry. I see too many things that are 
better than mine. Why, only this morn- 
ing, I ran across a canvas in a Fifth 
Avenue gallery which took my breath 
away. It was by a total stranger—a 
man named Ravenscroft—and it was a 
masterpiece.” 

It was a frightful shock, but Irma 
weathered it bravely. 

“Henry’s landscapes are lovely,” she 
assented. “I’m always telling him so 
to keep up his spirits. You see, he’s 
modest like you.” 

*“You know him!” 

““Intimately. He’s one of our Little 
Crowd. Vance Crosby is another mem- 
ber of the group. And so is Laura Ellis, 
the composer, and Cleveland Todd, who 
wrote Phases. We have the jolliest kind 
of evenings together. They’re all such 
clever people, you know.” 

“IT envy you,” said the Personage. 
“And I should like to meet Mr. Ravens- 
croft—privately, I mean, at his studio 
—and see his other work. Would 
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you, as his friend, be willing to ar- 
range it?” 

And Irma said that she would try. || 
was not the ringing response of a go- 
getter. Her mental machinery was not 
fully adjusted to its new labors. But by 
the time she reached the Ravenscro(ts’ 
door she was in command of her facu|- 
ties, and no cow puncher in a rodeo ever 
took the bull more firmly by the horns. 

“I know what you think,” she said. 
“But you mustn’t. We're not that sort, 
Money—we couldn’t thrust that at you 
—but we could work for you tooth and 
nail, and we have. We made that pic- 
ture dealer realize that he had the chance 
of a lifetime. And, my dears, listen: 
to-day I interested my friend,'Mrs. Peter 
Sloan Fleming, and she'll be around to 
see your work any time I name. Shie’|! 
buy, of course, and she'll start your 
vogue. And we haven’t forgotten the 
others. We were bound that Vance 
Crosby should escape from that horrid 
newspaper grind, and that Laura’s opera 
should have a hearing, and that Cleve’s 
book should sell. Don’t say a word! 
What are friends for? I ask you— 
what are they for?” 

She was a burst of sunlight in a drab 
world. The Ravenscrofts both kissed 
her good-by, spun round the studio in a 
crazy dance when she had gone, and 
raced each other to the telephone. 

Burbage was less tractable. Irma’s 
amends were as hard to bear as her of- 
fense. When she assembled the Little 
Crowd for the belated housewarming, he 
could hardly look them in the face. He 
was awkward in his greetings. He shied 
nervously from their gratitude. 

“Don’t thank me,” he protested, 
struggling with the inexpressible. 

So, taking him at his word, they 
thanked his wife. There was no doubt- 
ing the warmth of her welcome. 

Crosby summed up the matter for thie 
inner circle while they awaited their sub- 
way train back to Morningside Heights. 

“Money hasn’t spoiled Irma,” he said. 
“But Burbage—well, what else could 
you expect?” 
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The Swarm 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


. HE bees are swarming! The bees 

are swarming!”’ Shall I hear that 
cry on Resurrection Morn? Then I 
shall rise—quickly, running, snatching, 
panting, moaning my utter unfitness for 
Heaven and bees. I won’t be ready that 
day for the swarm. I am never ready 
for the swarm. From May to Septem- 
ber, at home and abroad, my uneasy 
head wears a crown of swarming bees. 
They will be my eternal reward and 
punishment. I shall keep bees forever, 
and forever they shall swarm. 

The most futile passage in the round 
of the year, my moment of utter un- 
worthiness, is when I stand gaping after 
the dark swarm drifting over the ridge 
of impenetrable sprout-land. Then I 
would my hill were a mountain to fall 
upon me. 

My strongest colony, too! It is al- 
ways my strongest colony; and always 
at a critical moment in its career—usu- 
ally at the height of a honey flow. Were 
life dependent upon bees (it is my soul!), 
were I a commercial bee-keeper (I am a 
lover!), I should conquer the swarm; at 
least, I should control it enough to insure 
my honey crop, and so could take my 
margin of absconding swarms as banks 
take absconding tellers—backed by a 
bond, though, of course, never quite 
without a moral shock and great social 
loss. But I cannot commercialize and 
insure my love. Runaway swarms are 
sheer infidelity to me, pure moral loss. 

Love ought to be businesslike, but it 
is not; love ought to overhaul the colo- 
nies every ten days for queen cells, cut- 
ting them out and clipping queens’ 
wings to hinder swarming, but only busi- 
ness regularity does that; love ought to 
supply ample space, fresh combs, and a 





succession of young queens. Love is the 
most miserable thing in the world. A 
man will work all day for love and then 
bring home a white hair net when her 
charge was ! Love fails in little 


“é 


gray”’! 
things, and should have no part or lot in 
bee-keeping. Love takes on too many 
bees; neglects them too often; trusts 
them too far; and weeps when they 
swarm. And the worst of it is every bee 
in the wayward bunch is a female! This 
makes it hard to bear. It is a feminine 
revolt against masculine neglect and lack 
of male control. 

And it is more: but how much more 
is a question as old as bee-keeping. If 
the bees followed an invariable rule in 
swarming we could soon discover why; 
but there are no rules, no laws, no fixed 
conditions, no two swarming cases ex- 
actly the same, though the symptoms 
are always the same. You can tell 
when, if you watch, but the question of 
why do they swarm goes still unanswered. 

The most obvious reason would seem 
to be the overcrowding of the hive: 
when the hive boils over with bees they 
naturally boil out as a swarm. Some- 
times they naturally do, and sometimes 
they naturally do not. I have had them 
boil over and stick like pitch to the front 
of the hive all through the honey flow. 
Lack of ventilation is another popular 
explanation: hives with small doorways, 
when unshaded in a July sun, become in- 
tolerably hot, and naturally the bees 
swarm out. And, as naturally again, 
they stay in and store honey all summer. 
That ancient rhyme, 


**A fly is a fly because he flies, 
A flea is a flea because he flees, 
But a bee is a bee because she bees,” 
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is almost final in questions touching the 
ultimate things of life and bees. A 
colony of bees is perhaps the best regu- 
lated society known, and yet, among the 
honey bees, as nowhere else in nature, 
the very spirit of Caprice seems to rule. 
What, however, can we expect in Ama- 
zonia, where motherhood is deliberately 
restricted to one in thousands, and is 
promoted by sororicide, and is consum- 
mated in a marriage-flight attended 
for the lover at the moment of the 
wedding with instant and revolting 
death; and where all success, both 
political and industrial, is at the cost of 
universal self-immolation and a sterile 
virginity ? 

What is a swarm of bees? An answer 
to this would also answer the “why” of 
the swarm. Apparently, it is a part of 
the colony, the larger part usually, made 
up of the old field-bees, leaving the old 
hive with the old queen for a new home. 
Back in the old home are the young bees, 
the brood in the combs, the entire fur- 
niture of the colony, together with a 
young queen, or one, or several, about 
to hatch. The colony has divided, has 
multiplied itself as the single-celled 
amoeba divides and multiplies itself, but 
not from the same biological necessity. 
The ameeba must divide or perish, and 
the race perish. But the bees could live 
on and on in their hive or hollow tree 
without dividing. The swarming spreads 
the race, insures against disease and in- 
breeding, gives a chance for new combs 
and more room; but none of these things 
seems biologically necessary. 

Nor is the swarm politically necessary, 
though it looks primarily like a political 
move; the population crowded within 
the city walls migrates and colonizes as 
did the populations of ancient Greek 
cities. But the number of souls in a bee 
city is strictly within the keeping of the 
government. By regulating the food of 
their queen, the bees can regulate her 
egg-laying, can lower the birth rate or 
increase it to meet hunger, or plenty, or 
the capacity of their walls. The swarm 
is not the result of overcrowding, of a 


housing problem, I am sure, nor a colo- 
nizing project. 

It is not political, but it may be spir- 
itual, a response to some inner urge to 
adventure, that restlessness and reach 
for the horizon which Browning says is 
Heaven. Who knows what is the col- 
lective soul of this multiple, intelligent, 
and self-immolated body? Dying all 
day long for to-morrow, living only for 
the future, the bee-people look for a 
better country: 


“See my children, resolute children, 
By those swarms upon our rear we must 
never vield nor falter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions frowning there 
behind us urging 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 


So they work and dream, and one day, 
far-flying scouts bring news of it—of a 
forest of bass-wood, yellow with bloom; 
or hills adrift with white clover, or 
meadows of mint and heartsease and 
goldenrod—away yonder beyond the 
ridge of sprout-lands. 

I could look far off at sea except for 
that ridge of sprout-lands, and down the 
Cape where the Mayflower anchored, and 
the beginnings of our first immortal book 
were brought to shore! 

These tales of the scouts excite the 
eager tribe, breed discontent, wake wild 
adventure, till every quickened wing is 
humming: 


“These are of us, they are with us, 
All for primal needed work, while the fol- 
lowers there in embryo wait behind, 
We to-day’s procession heading, we the route 
for travel clearing, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 


A pretty guess! an old, and still a 
popular, guess, but woefully lacking in 
solid scientific backing. 

It may be that the swarm is caused by 
the hardening of the brood-combs and 
the choking up of the cells with pupa 
cocoons. Every grub about to hatch 
leaves its swaddling clothes as a silken 
lining, incredibly thin, round the walls 
of its cell, but these skins in the course 
of the years so choke up the cells as to 
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render them unfit for the brood. The 
old bees, not able to renovate the combs, 
find it easier to move out and build new 
ones—and so the exodus; for bees, like 
men, must make bricks, and neither 
Red Seas nor sprout-lands can stop them 
seeking straw. 

This theory is not convincing, be- 
cause it hardly accounts for the regu- 
larity of the swarming habit, as sure as 
the summer with most bees. In spite 
of our breeding and better appliances, I 
wonder if the swarming fever is not as 
certain to occur now as ever, and if it 
may not be an increasingly chronic con- 
dition? Ifa single season’s use rendered 
the combs unfit, there might be some- 
thing in this theory; but combs last ten 
to twenty years. When I moved here I 
found on the place a colony of bees in a 
home-built hive, which according to a 
lead-pencil line inside the door, had not 
disturbed since 1862—for more 
than forty years! A strong colony occu- 
pied that hive, a colony which had been 
bred in those thickened, blackened 
combs. It would seem that the neces- 


heen 


sity for a move so infrequent as once in 
twenty to forty years could hardly have 
led to an acquired habit as regular as the 
annual swarm. 

Whatever the cause, it is resistless and 
highly dangerous. Nothing in the colony 
life is fraught with such hazard as this 


change of house. It is a mad adventure, 
the bees themselves know not whither. 
They have safeguarded the portion of 
the tribe left behind in the old hive; 
they have gorged themselves, eaten their 
passover for the flight, and made sure 
their fertile queen is in their midst; but 
nothing more, neither pillar of cloud by 
day, nor fire by night, nor morning 
manna, nor promised land. If the wind 
hlows east, then east they drift, down 
the first chimney flue on their errant 
course, or into the top of any tree, with- 
out fixed plan or place, or foresight, or 
common bee-sense—a wayward, heed- 
less multitude, their madness and their 
scanty stores soon spent, in sore need of 
a home. 
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They may find a hollow tree or a knot 
hole into your attic or an empty kennel, 
or they may cluster in the open on some 
tree limb and go to comb-building there. 
One frequently comes upon a cluster of 
bees in the New Jersey woods clinging 
to their brood-combs depending from a 
limb, brood and queen and workers 
frozen in the dead of winter! The spring 
of 1921 was very “early,” the whole 
winter so mild and open that my bees 
swarmed in April. I found six swarms 
one day banging on the small pines about 
the apiary, their vitality so low from ex- 
posure that there was not heat enough 
in the cluster to melt the light snow 
which had fallen and covered them dur- 
ing the night. 

Most observers believe that the colony, 
previous to casting the prime swarm, 
sends a band of scouts to scour the 
country and find a new home, and that 
these scouts return and take charge of 
the trek. Bees have been frequently 
noticed about an empty hive, going in 
and out, inspecting it apparently, and 
shortly afterward, from a few minutes 
to a few days, the swarm swoops down 
and takes possession. One of the best 
of such scouting stories is told in the 
A. B. C. Book of Bee-Keeping. Bees 
were observed in numbers at a hole in a 
hollow tree, and the bee-hunter, think- 
ing, of course, that the tree was full of 
honey, cut it down. But there was no 
sign of bees in the cavity. While the 
hunter was still in his astonishment, a 
roaring like a small cyclone was heard, 
and here out of the blue, in the open 
space left by the felled tree, and at 
about the height of the opening, hung 
the moving swarm. It was the scouts 
that he had first discovered, the house- 
hunters. They had gone to fetch the 
swarm after deciding upon the new 
home, and had returned to find the roof- 
tree fallen. 

I believe the story, not the interpre- 
tation, a case of coincidence, rather than 
of leadership. Out of scores of decamp- 
ing swarms I have known very few to 
pack off with apparent purpose, most of 
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them clustering on the first inconvenient 
limb, and clustering again if shaken 
awing. Finally making off, the fugitives 
would be next heard from, if heard from 
at all, clustered somewhere in the open 
a mile or two away, where they might 
remain for days. Naturally, they de- 
sire a hollow for a home, box or tree, or 
pillar, or chimney flue; and once the 
swarming fever is spent, the honey in 
their scanty sacks used up, and the 
queen heavy with eggs, we can readily 
believe that searchers are ordered in all 
directions to spy outa home. But I can- 
not think that any worker-bee ever 
threw down her tools, kicked off her 
apron, and rushed out in the tumult of 
the swarm, not knowing or caring 
whither, or with any intention of ever 
working again. 

The swarm frenzy subsides as quickly 
as it rises, into languor and lassitude as 
marked as its first violence. The whir- 
ring cloud in the air heads for a tree; a 
knot of bees as big as your thumb clings 
to a limb, and before you can quite be- 
lieve it, the knot is a bunch as big as 
your fist, as your head, and half as long 
as your body, the whole excited swaying 
multitude gathered to it, bee clinging 
passively to bee till the limb bends, and 
often breaks, under the inert pendulous 
mass. I have sawed the limb off many 
a time and carried the heavy cluster 
back to the apiary, as you might put a 
sleeping child into its crib, without dis- 
turbing a drowsy bee. 

There are other observers who believe 
that the swarm is only a frolic, that 
these soured spinsters, grim and _ toil- 
worn, revolt at their loveless condition, 
strike against their endless day, and in 
high revelry swarm out with their over- 
worked queen, riotous for a giddy frolic, 
and that the dance is led by the queen 
herself. Poor thing! she leads nothing, 
knows hardly enough to be foolish, and 
for most of her life is actually fed by the 
workers, a piece of the hive machinery, 
more instrument than being. She is not 
at the bottom of this vast stir. No 
event of these proportions, involving the 


fate of the whole colony, and prepared 
for days ahead, can be of her initiative. 
Nor is it the work of a moment's 
madness. 

The swarm, I think, in its strange he- 
havior, may be a manifestation of 
thwarted nature, the collective bridal- 
flight of this unsexed social organism we 
call the colony, where the individual has 
lost not only sex but self, till the will and 
the instincts, along with vital bodily or- 
gans, are socialized, fused by the heat of 
the whole into a group-will and instinct, 
the very flame of desire but ashes smol- 
dering in the heart of the colony to 
burst for a brief moment into the roar- 
ing fire of the swarm. 

The fire is but a flash, instantly 
burned out, and futile and barren. Not 
a male bee is in the multitude. Every 
one in the swirling flame is female—ex- 
cept the queen. 

At the center of the vortex is the 
queen, who is not a female, but a male 
and a female, bearing in her body, since 
her marriage-flight, the vital organs of 
the male, a dual creature, bride and 
groom complete, producing from one 
body both male and female eggs. It is 
she who is at the center of the swarm; 
it is about her that the consuming fire 
burns; and over her that the veiled vir- 
gins hover when the flight stops and the 
cluster forms, because she is mother of 
the race, yes, and because she is lover 
and bridegroom to this immaculate or- 
der, mate to this unmated, unsexed sis. 
terhood, which is foresworn and immo- 
lated for virginity, incapable of mating, 
yet capable of laying infertile eggs, be- 
ings in perverted bodies—spirits mocked 
and thwarted, utterly, fiercely feminine, 
consumed for this mad moment with 
desire. 

Clumsy guesses these at the riddle of 
life, and only a bee’s life at that! It is 
alla riddle, as all of our knowledge is but 
a guess. A riddle, yet a terrible, beauti- 
ful, ordered fact!’ We should stop with 
the fact, with what we think we know, 
rather than prying thus into the hidden, 
grope with bare hands among the mighty 
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THE SWARM 


currents back of this mysterious swarm- 
ing world. The play’s the thing—the 
lights, the shifting scenes, the actors, 
and their lines, not the stage machinery, 
the tawdry properties, and the shirt 
sleeves of the manager within the wings. 

Who can keep bees, however, except 
he love them? And who can love with- 
out wonder, seeing behind the moment’s 
ornament 


“A creature breathing thoughtful breath 
\ traveller between life and death?” 


Bee-keeping is more a state of mind 
than a course of action. It constantly 
upsets one’s settled order, makes for ex- 
periment, and compels speculation. Life 
so complex, so artificial as this highly 
organized society of the bees, has been 
an evolution, slow and difficult to trace, 
showing atrophy and obsolescence, the 
very swarm, it may be, the spent effect 
of some powerful primal cause, time, the 
transformer, having stepped-up or down 
the voltages of life’s currents whose 
sources lie hidden back among the time- 
less hills. 

There are some simple, effective 
methods for controlling the swarm, but 
none for curing the fever, and none, 
however effective, that more than hint 
at an explanation of it. One works 
among one’s bees with veil and gloves. 
But what truth do we ever touch with- 
out gloves, or see except from behind a 
veil darkly? The science of bee-keeping 
is written in a book. Science has been 
long at work among the bees, upon their 
wonderful and fearful anatomy, their 
beautiful chemistry, their biology, and 
political economy. Matter has yielded 
many a secret to science and must ulti- 
mately yield all. It is the mind in mat- 
ter that baffles science, this purpose and 
emotion in the swarm. 

Yesterday a terrific tempest broke 
loose over Hingham, the lightning play- 
ing havoe with telephones and trans- 
formers, splintering trees, and in the 
neighbor town tearing off the end of a 
house, stunning and nearly killing three 


of the persons within. Only the day be- 
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fore in a Massachusetts laboratory the 
scientists made artificial lightning of two 
million volts. The visitors saw: 


A realistic electric storm produced from 
artificial clouds over a miniature village that 
had been constructed in the laboratory. 
Lightning in blinding flashes appeared and 
crashed from the make-believe clouds, strik- 
ing the village church steeple about which 
were grouped the village store and three farm 
houses with green meadows. 

The buildings were struck simultaneously, 
but there was no damage, for it was lightning 
controlled. The experts and visitors were 
only fifteen feet away from the lightning 
bolts, some of which split hard maple. 

In this crash for a small part of a millionth 
of a second is concentrated millions of horse- 
power, equivalent in fact to all the electrical 
power in America. Although lightning trav- 
els at the velocity of light, 186,000 miles per 
second, engineers . .. have been able to 
measure the shape of the flash and determine 
its pressure. ... 

Lighining is literally an electrical explo- 
sion. Enormous power at tremendous volt- 
ages is dissipated in a fraction of a millionth 
of a second; matter is torn apart and “‘ex- 
ploded” away. 


All this knowledge and power has been 
won from matter since Franklin picked 
the lock of the thunder cloud with his 


kite and copper key. But how little I 
could tell Virgil of the mind of the bee! 
I do not catch my runaway swarms as 
he did, by scouring a hive with bruised 
balm and honey-wort, and then, when 
the creatures are in the air, “make a 
tinkling round about” and clash the 
cymbals of the goddess, Cybele. I could 
laugh Virgil out of that, and tell him to 
clip his queen’s wings (as indeed those 
ancients did); I could show him a mod- 
ern American hive that might almost 
turn him from poetry to bee-keeping as 
a business; I could show him how, with 
the movable frame, we make a “shaked 
swarm,” but I could tell Virgil nothing 
about climbing trees. Virgil, no doubt, 
climbed many a tree for his swarms. It 
is awkward, and it might be impossible 
for a poet or a politician to climb a tree. 


But if he had to? 
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I combined bees and polities for six 
weeks last summer, and every colony 
took to the tall timber. I had three 
stump speeches to make one afternoon, 
and was leaving the house when “The 
bees are swarming! The bees are swarm- 
ing!” brought me to a short, quick halt. 

Jumping from the automobile, I 
grabbed veil and ladder and saw, and 
ran for the garden. The bees had al- 
ready clustered, a golden pendulous 
mass half as long as my body, a monster 
swarm, about thirty feet up in a tall red 
oak. I was up with my saw in a hurry, 
had the limb off—and let it slip! Never 
had I lifted such a cluster. Instantly 
the whole tree was in a whirl of bees, 
tens and tens of thousands of them, like 
a sudden storm, thick cloud and darting 
humming hail about me, as if to pitch 
upon me. I did not wish to be the center 
of the cluster thirty feet in the air with 
three stump speeches that afternoon. 
For just an awful instant I felt too popu- 
lar—if a stumping politician can. I was 
not on the stump, but up the whole tree. 


The day was excessively hot, and I 
was dressed for politics, not bees, be- 
sides I had on a heavy veil, thick gloves, 
and I was ina hurry. A labor union was 
having a picnic over at Rockland, where 
I was due to speak before the baseball 


game. This wretched swarm of bees 
might make me miss the United States 
Senate. 

But it was the biggest swarm I had 
ever seen! What if a man should win 
the United States Senate and lose such 
a swarm of bees? If only voters would 
buzz about me like this! But I was a 
Democrat, running on a League of 
Nations, anti-Tariff, bone-dry platform 
in Massachusetts! It was just as well 
to stay in the tree, for the bees were 
clustering again, this time clear in the 
top above me, on the slender central 
stem, nearly sixty feet in the air! And 
as the cluster formed it sagged down, 
wrapping about the stem as thick as a 
stovepipe and six feet long. I climbed 
up, dangerously up, till the swaying top 
began to bend under me, the great 


swarm directly above my upturned face 
in the very top and round the slender 
central stem of the tree. 

The slightest jar, and down upon me 
the deluge! And if I sawed the top off 
without scattering the cluster, I co )q 
not possibly handle the great weiy|)t. 
To shake them free again, even if there 
were no danger of their sailing away, jn- 
volved other dangers, instant and mo- 
mentous, that would put me out of poli- 
tics permanently. I wished indeed that 
I were out of politics at that moment. 

There was no help at the house. One's 
wife is no particular comfort in such a 
time of trouble; besides, I must have her 
new clothes line. I descended quickly, 
slipped into the laundry for the line, and 
was once more climbing the tree—be- 
cause I had to! 

Making the line fast about the stem 
close up under the drowsy cluster, I took 
a bight or two about the nearest branch 
below and started to saw, gently bear- 
ing the stem over as I worked, until it 
swayed, bent, and sank softly with its 
ticklish load under the quiet saw. [| 
aided it to come evenly over, steadving 
it with my hand while the whole cluster 
was gradually reversed, hanging top 
downward, not a single bee disturbed. 
I was now above the bunch, and taking 
up all slack in the line to save any pos- 
sible jolt, I sawed the bent top through, 


and it swung free. Leaving it fast there, 


I went below, cutting out the limbs 
along the trunk for a clear passage to thie 
ground, where I arranged an empty hive 
so that I could lower the cluster directly 
in front of it. Then I climbed back, 
eased away on the line till the tip of the 
cluster gently touched the earth before 
the open door of the hive, and once 
more made the line fast. I began to 
think of my speech again as I clambered 
down. Giving the cluster a quick shake, 
I stopped just long enough to see the 
golden multitude begin to pour into the 
wide door. 

One of my wet rivals got the party 
nomination at the primaries, and on elec- 
tion day came so near to beating High 
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Cost Living, the Republican § candi- 
date, that I am sure I could have done 
for him. But, then, I got that glorious 
swarm of bees. 


- 


A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
swarm of bees in July 
Is hardly worth a pie.” 


> 


old style, back in the days of the straw 
skep and the sulphur bath. Modern bee- 
keepers sing in new style, to rhyme with 
May and pray, June and swoon, July 
and die, so great an evil is the swarm in 
the present-day apiary, so unprofessional 
indeed! 

The natural swarm in the majority of 
cases comes at the peak of the nectar 
flow, and not only shuts down the works 
for the day, but permanently divides the 
force and puts an end to the harvest. 
It is as if all the field hands on a sugar 
plantation at cane-cutting time should 
strike and move away. It is the field 
workers who go out with the swarm, and 
for the rest of the harvest season they 
must devote every energy to furnishing 
their new home with brood combs and 
stores for the winter. They seldom have 
either the time or the strength to gather 
surplus for the bee-keeper. And behind 
in the old hive, after the swarm leaves, 
are only young nurse bees concerned 
with the eares of the great household, 
burdened with the multitude of babes, 
as many, it may be, as three thousand 
of them only one day old, and an equal 
number two days old, and as many four 
or five days old, and all to be fed; but 
after the fifth day the bee-milk and 
honey-food is stopped, the cells are 
sealed, the grub spins her a silken 
shroud and falls into a profound sleep, 
to wake with wings and with wisdom, 
wisdom that my plummet cannot sound. 

A single, powerful colony of bees will 
store more honey working together in a 
season than when divided by the swarm. 
There is double the housework to be 
done after the swarming, and while there 


are two queens building up twice the 
working force, the chances are that the 
short honey flow is over and the harvest 
done before either colony is ready to 
store it. And quite as bad is the broken 
spirit of the hive, the morale of the pow- 
erful colony. Nothing among the bee 
people is more marked than the spir- 
itual force we call morale. Weak and 
hungry colonies never have it, but only 
fear, suspicion, and anger instead. 
Stinging bees are the hungry, unhappy 
bees, lacking stores, or a queen, or a pur- 
pose. In a powerful colony on the other 
hand, sheer numbers, mounting toward 
the hundred thousand mark, constitute 
in themselves a mighty spiritual force, 
lifting and maintaining the morale of the 
whole at a high level. They are power, 
physical power—heat, hum, and action, 
early and late work, swift winds through 
the comb-walled streets, overflowing 
vats, wealth, and expanding room, story 
on story of sealed stores as the harvest 
ripens and the singing workers with 
every dawn speed faster and farther 
afield. Not even an army of soldiers is 
more dependent on this pitch of the 
spirit, this frame and temper, than the 
bees. Listlessness and lassitude over- 
come them as they do us; they loaf, 
grow sulky, become dispirited, dwindle 
and die. Individual as we are, yet no 
bee can survive alone, nor seem to fly 
farther than the radiating power of the 
colony, nor work without regular and 
close contact, charging her spirit from 
the generating dynamo of the hive. 
Many a bee has been caught by the dark 
and survived the night in the open 
fields; you can send ten bees and a 
queen half around the world; but sep- 
arate a bee by force, or order, from the 
spiritual body of the colony, and death 
seems to follow instantly as a psychic, 
rather than as a physical change. And 
so the new swarm, all experienced work- 
ers, brimming with power and unham- 
pered, but not without imperative needs, 
falls to in its new home with unparal- 
leled energy, making combs as at no 
other time, the morale of the colony a 
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singing, building, conquering something, 
as real as wings and honey wells and 
fields of scented clover. 

The first symptom of swarming fever 
is the queen cell, but not until the egg 
appears, and later the young grub float- 
ing in the royal jelly, need you feel 
alarmed. Then the fire begins to burn. 
A day or two more, the big cells are 
capped over, and the crisis is near. 

Taking a clean hive furnished with 
frames and sheets of foundation wax, 
and ready for instant service, I go about 
the routine of the apiary, or am resting 
in the shade of the overhanging pines, 
after the small work is done. If I am 
forehanded, I can prevent the bees from 
swarming by shaking them out into this 
empty hive, making sure the old queen 
goes with them, or, as I usually do, I can 
cut out the queen cells to delay their 
swarming, hoping that they will get over 
the fever, for every day means honey in 
the supers if only I can keep the mighty 
throng together as a single working force. 

I have carried them through the apple- 
blossom season without a break, and into 
the thick of the wild-raspberry flowering 
near the middle of June. Since early 
spring the colonies have been rapidly 
gathering strength and momentum until 
now from some of the hives a mighty 
host of reapers are in the field, and 
singing as they toil. The vale, the 
hillside, the overshadowing pines, and 
my own soul are overflowing with the 
humming harvest song. No other 
sound in nature is like the song of 
work, the only song that all the rials 
of earth and ether are tuned to—the 
little wire in my neighbor’s kitchen, 
the line between the planet’s poles, and 
those mighty cables of space that catch 
the turning of the spheres and the wing- 
ing of the bees, broadcasting the univer- 
sal song of doing from star to star. 

I am content to listen in. My own 
hands have wrought here. I have en- 
tered into this labor. I am conductor 
for this symphony of the bees. They are 
in tune with me. Or is it that I am in 


tune with them, and in tune with the 
Universe? Then suddenly, a distinc+ 
lull in the steady hum! A wrong not: 
in the hive next to me! Bees are jot 
coming and going straight from this hive 
as from the others. They are buzzijy 
about the entrance, crowding deep oy 
the alighting board, and running excit- 
edly like robbers over the whole front of 
the hive. Every colony in the gardey 
has heard the sound and stopped to 
listen, as milling cattle halt on the save 
plains, startled and quick for the 
stampede. 

An indescribable change has happened 
to the song of the apiary, pitch, and 
time, and tone—from soft to loud, from 
high to bass, from quick to slow 
swifter than the April sky can change or 
the swooping squall can strike the sea. 
The even, all-pervading hum of wings 
has developed suddenly into a loud 
storm; a cloud of bees has gathered in 
the sunshine, a whirling waterspout 
among the hives. The entrance of every 
colony is covered with excited watchers, 
but the storm is central over the hive 
next tome. The noise grows louder and 
higher, a clear approaching roar that 
drowns every other sound. The smok- 
ing wings and molten bodies pour forth: 
from this hive as from a volcano. The 
cloud thickens about the hive as the fire 
burns, the roar of the storm increases; 
and now the great swarm swirls free into 
the air. 

Have the bees sucked poison and the 
whole garden of .them gone mad? 
Drunk and reeling, the whirling throng 
flings its fringes out beyond the pines 
into the air as far as eyes can see, and 
swiftly moving, drifts from under the 
drooping boughs into the open sky. 
The cup they have tasted is swift, the 
delirium faster and faster working— 
spinning, gathering, crowding, driving 
them higher and higher till only a dark 
stain of the storm is seen, a little cloud 
no larger than a man’s hand against the 
golden blue. Then the cloud is washed 
from the sky and the swarm is gone. 
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An Epic of Marble Mountain 


BY FRANK PARKER DAY 


AGES ago a glacier slid over Marble 
A Mountain and dropped granite 
boulders everywhere. These boulders 
generations of red MacDonalds had torn 
from the hillside with crowbar, chain and 
oxen, and builded them by the strength 
of their hands into fences that circum- 
scribed their farm. The first red 
MacDonald from the Western Isles had 
been a man of strength and violence, and 
the conflict with nature, the struggle 
with the rocks, had made the thews and 
sinews of each generation mightier. 

Sandy MacDonald, the fifth lineal de- 
scendant of the original red MacDonald, 
acknowledged leader of the clan against 
all comers, was a giant—a renowned 
bully and fighter, the champion of Cape 
Breton Island sixty years ago in tossing 
the caber and putting the stone. He 
could throw a steer with ease, and had 
once on a wager lifted an anchor weigh- 
ing seven hundred pounds. He was 
thick and broad through shoulders and 
chest, straight in the back, narrow in the 
hips, and like all his predecessors who 
had owned Stone Farm, his ruddy, 
bearded face was’crowned with a shaggy 
mop of copper-red hair. He lived in the 
open, drank much whisky—for in the 
manner of our time he operated a private 
still—and had a tendency toward reli- 
gion, which was not Christianity but a 
kind of savage Hebraism. When very 
drunk he used to read to his cowed and 
silent family fierce denunciatory chap- 
ters, stormy Jeremiads from the Old 
Testament, and they must perforce 
listen to his thunder as long as the whim 
was on him. 

Stone Farm when Sandy won the in- 
heritance consisted of two hundred acres 
of cleared land with no tree left standing. 


It lay in a dip of the hills halfway up the 
mountain side and, except a few acres 
ploughed up for root and garden crops, 
was all in hay and pasture land. Sheep, 
cattle, and horses, had always been the 
wealth of the MacDonalds. Each gen- 
eration had cleared a few acres to the 
northward and marked its progress with 
a new stone fence. The house, barn, and 
outhouses gray with age and moss, and 
open to every wind that blew, stood on 
a slight rise near the southern limit. 
High up above the farm, was the 
steep mountain side peppered with boul- 
ders and mangy with clumps of dwarfed 
firs and spruces, that turned tail to 
the northwest like herds of horses in 
a driving rain. Below the farm a wide 
bog stretched to the foot of the next 
range. This bog, a place of quaking 
mud, was evil and sinister in appearance 
and in summer exhaled a sickening smell. 
Drunken Jock Sutherland cursing, swear- 
ing, and vowing vengeance against all 
who bore the name MacDonald, had 
last been seen on the road to Stone 
Farm. Sandy had been tried for his 
murder and acquitted. Joek’s body was 
never found and local gossip whispered 
that Sandy had killed him and thrown 
his body into the black, hungry mud of 
the bog. 

Such was Stone Farm, the somber 
home of the red MacDonalds over which 
Sandy ruled with a tyrant’s hand. He 
would brook no opposition; his slightest 
suggestion must be obeyed to the letter. 
His wife he had beaten and broken to 
his will in the first year of their marriage. 
He begot two sons, Alex and Murdock, 
who lived in daily dread of his fist or 
stick. Even when they were little boys 
he had, on his departure for the village, 
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set them tasks beyond their strength and 
beaten them cruelly with his ox-whip if 
the tasks were not completed on his re- 
turn. Through their period of serfdom 
they were sustained by the knowledge 
that it could not be otherwise, for they 
dared not run away, and by the thought 
that some day they might be big and 
strong enough to strike their father to 
the ground. As they grew to manhood 
they were giants in stature. Alex with 
his big hairy hands and shock of red hair, 
was as like his father as are two peas in a 
pod; Murdock was dark—black Mur- 
dock the people called him—favoring his 
mother, a MacIntosh. Both were 
mighty men, but Murdock lacked the 
tapering grace of Alex, for he was round 
in chest and shoulder, heavy in lower leg 
and ankle and had the fatal weakness 
of a hollowed back. Like their father, 
they were terrible to behold in anger, 
and when they fought none could with- 
stand them. Fights and quarrels were 
meat and drink to them and they man- 
aged to provoke plenty of these through 
imagined family insults, or by stealing 
girls from rival giants at dances. 

One night when Alex was in his 
twenty-first year, he was milking the red 
heifer that he had found unbranded in 
the forest. He was in a bad temper, for 
his father had that day forbidden him 
the use of the driving mare and cursed 
him roundly. While he was wondering 
how long he could endure the old man’s 
treatment, the heifer switched her tail 
across his eyes. He struck her savagely 
in the ribs, and she in turn kicked over 
the pail of milk. Sandy passed by at 
that moment. 

“You great lout,”’ he cried, slapping 
Alex on the cheek. “Can you no milk 
a cow?” 

Up sprang Alex flushed with rage to 
meet his father. For a little they glared 
at each other, both knowing that the 
great moment had come. It was a tra- 
dition with the red MacDonalds that the 
farm passed on by conquest. Thirty 
years before, Sandy had fought his 
father for the acquisition, and now Alex 


had thrown down the gauntlet. There 
among the cows, milk pails, stools, and 
piles of manure, by the light of a swing- 
ing lantern they fought a savage battle 
for the mastery. Though they wasted 
no breath in words, the barn rang wit}; 
their groans, with the thud of their 
blows, and their sounds of wild-beast 
anger. Black Murdock came and looked 
on in silence; with him it was merely 
the alternative of an old or new master. 
Once Sandy grasped Alex suddenly 
around the knees and threw him with all 
his strength against the studding of the 
barn. He sprang forward to complete 
his conquest, but in his eagerness slipped 
and fell sprawling upon the floor. Be- 
fore he could recover himself the dazed 
and half-stunned Alex was on his feet 
again. The fall and the great effort in 
throwing Alex had shaken Sandy, and 
from that point the fight went against 
him. Five minutes later Alex had his 
father’s head wedged between two stan- 
chions, while his hairy paw clutched his 
throat. Sandy held up his right hand 
limply as a signal of defeat. Alex let him 
up and silently they helped each other 
clean the straw and manure from their 
clothing. The three knew who was 
master now. Henceforth Alex might 
harness the mare when he pleased and 
drive where he listed. 

After that night Alex directed the 
work of the farm and Sandy humbly 
took his orders. Murdock, too, was sub- 
missive, but Alex was not yet satisfied. 
Murdock, though weaker, must also be 
beaten and made to feel his mastery. 
He cast about in his mind for some 
ground for a quarrel and at last hit upon 
a plan. For some time prior to the fight 
between Alex and Sandy Murdock had 
been paying court to Mary Maclvor, 
daughter of the innkeeper of Scottdale. 
Mary, a strapping, rosy-cheeked lass 
with masses of black curly hair, the pret- 
tiest girl in the parish, was very fond of 
Murdock and meant to marry him. 
This situation made a vulnerable point 
in Murdock’s armor which Alex decided 
to attack. He, too, began to court Mary 
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AN EPIC OF MARBLE MOUNTAIN 


with the sole purpose of inciting a quar- 
rel. Mary stood in deadly terror of the 
red-haired ruffian but, fearing for Mur- 
dock, she tried to assume an attitude of 
sisterly friendliness. At parties Alex 
often claimed Mary as a partner when 
she was dancing with Murdock, and 
though Murdock’s pride was stung to the 
quick, he laughed and made no protest. 
Mary and he had agreed on a policy of 
non-resistance in the hope that Alex 
would soon turn his attentions elsewhere. 
In this they were disappointed, for as 
time went on Alex forgot his original in- 
tent as a kind of rough passion possessed 
him. 

One spring night when Murdock was 
taking Mary home from church Alex 
waylaid them on the wooded road half 
a mile above the village. The lovers, 
walking arm in arm, were talking of their 
difficulties through Alex’s interference 
and of how they might escape him, run 
away to the States, and marry. Sud- 
denly Alex sprang from the shadow of 
the trees, snatched Mary away from 
Murdock, and threw his arm about her. 

‘Get home, you loon, she’s my girl 
from now on,” he shouted. 

Murdock saw that the time for passive 
resistance was gone. He had in his hand 
a heavy thorn stick and as Alex turned, 
he struck him with full force across the 
back of the head. The blow might have 
killed an ordinary man, and though Alex 
went down like a poled ox, he was on his 
feet in a second and dashed at Murdock, 
red anger blazing in his eyes. They 
struck, grappled and wrestled in the half 
light of the roadway: they fell to the 
ground, now one on top, now the other; 
they tore the clothing from each other’s 
backs. In the black shadow of the trees 
the fight was like a primitive struggle 
between bear and giant leopard. Mary, 
trembling with terror, had not even 
power to scream. At last the fighters 
rolled from the roadway to the ditch and 
with the last roll Alex was on top. In 
the muddy ditch Alex battered Mur- 
dock’s face and head with his great fists, 
until he felt the body beneath him relax 


and go limp. When he knew that Mur- 
dock had lost consciousness he sprang 
up to seize Mary. 

“I’ve beaten Murdock for you, you're 
my girl now.” 

“I hate you,” cried Mary, struggling 
to free herself. ‘‘ You have killed your 
brother who loved me.” 

“I love you, too, Mary,” sneered 
Alex. 

Mary pulled back and struck him in 
the face with all her strength. Alex 
laughed. Women’s blows meant love to 
him, and this blow only increased his de- 
sire already blazing high. 

“I’ve won you by fight; I'll do with 
you what I will,” he cried. 

Mary struggled in vain. Throwing 
one arm beneath her hips, he gathered 
her loosely in his arms, and leaping over 
Murdock’s body, he parted the dark 
spruces and ran far into the heart of the 
wood, with wild, lustful laughter. 

An hour later Alex took Mary to her 
father’s home in the village, saying as he 
left her, “Don’t worry, lass, I'll marry 
you in a fortnight’s time.” Then he re- 
turned swiftly to grope along the dark 
and muddy ditch for his brother. If 
Murdock were dead he must break 
quickly for cover. He found in roadway 
and ditch the marks of the fight. but no 
sign of Murdock who, bruised and bat- 
tered as he was, had recovered suffi- 
ciently to stagger homeward. 

For two days Murdock moped about 
the house, a sick and broken man. 
When he learned that Alex intended to 
marry Mary and what had happened 
after the fight he determined {to go 
away. His only fear was that Alex 
might forbid him that privilege and com- 
pel him to stay at home with Mary in 
the house. On the third day, when 
Sandy and Alex were employed in some 
work on the mountainside, he lifted his 
stiff, bruised body from the kitchen sofa 
and silently left the house. His mother 
watched him as he passed down the 
road, and when he topped the hill with- 
out once looking back she put her apron 
to her eyes and shed bitter tears. Poor 
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woman, she had no joy in her men folk! 
She loved her two giant boys because 
she had borne them, she even loved the 
brutal Sandy in a dumb, faithful way. 

Alex had his way and married Mary, 
though she was unwilling and though the 
innkeeper swore at first that he would 
shoot him like a dog. No one in the 
parish dared resist Alex, and in a fort- 
night’s time he brought Mary home as 
his wife to Stone Farm. Sandy accepted 
the sorrowful bride as an inmate of the 
house, for Alex was master. At the wed- 
ding feast all of the neighboring Mac- 
Donalds were present and very drunk; 
they hailed themselves as members of 
the greatest family in the world, and red 
Alex as the king of all the MacDonalds. 
Murdock, tramping the roads to the 
northward, was forgotten. 

During the following summer and 
autumn Alex and Sandy were very busy 
with the hay, the roots, and the stock. 
Each could do a prodigious amount of 
labor and each was proud of his achieve- 
ment. ‘Two men did the work of three. 
In the winter they lumbered and got the 
year’s supply of firewood. They missed 
Murdock, but they never spoke of his 
absence. Alex, with a burning jealousy 
of Murdock in his heart, was enraged 
because he could find no ground of com- 
plaint against Mary. She obeyed him 
meekly and followed to the letter his 
slightest suggestion. Once he beat her 
for what he called sullen silence. Mary 
made no resistance; she felt herself in 
the grip of fate and lived in mortal ter- 
ror of her husband. 

Nothing was heard of Murdock until 
the following spring, when a lumber- 
jack, returning to Marble Mountain 
from the north, brought word that 
Murdock had spent the winter working 
in the woods on Baie Chaleur, and that 
there he had fought and been cruelly 
beaten by Hercule Le Blanc, the bully 
of Quebec. 

This piece of news spread quickly 
about the parish and was gladly heard 
by the many enemies of the red Mac- 
Donalds. Alex imagined a malicious 


gleam of triumph in every eye and whis- 
perings behind his back. For a week he 
brooded on this terrible insult to his 
name. Once in the midst of their labors 
he turned fiercely on Sandy with, ‘ How 
could you breed a loon like that?” How 
dare a Frenchman lay hands upon /hs 
brother! To be beaten by anyone 
seemed to him impossible; to be beaten 
by a frog-eating Frenchman the depth 
of infamy. 

After breakfast one morning Alex 
took from the wall his gun, ax, and hunt- 
ing bag. He put in the bag his black 
teapot, a loaf of rye bread, and a piece 
of bacon. 

“The ducks will be far out in mid- 
bog to-day,” said Sandy. 

“T’m not going duck shooting.” 

“Where then?” 

“To Baie Chaleur.” 

“Av, I thought you wouldn’t stand 
that insult forever. You should have 
moved sooner.” 

““T move when I’m ready,” said Alex. 
“Don’t work the black mare over hard, 
her off fore leg’s strained.”” This he said 
merely to show his authority. 

“Ne. 

“Tl be back for the hay.” 

“Ay.” 

Alex said no word of good-by to Mary 
or his mother, for it was not the way of 
the red MacDonalds to say good-by to 
women or to inform them of their desti- 
nation, their coming or going. 

He set off down the road with his bag 
and blanket on his back, his light ax in 
his belt, his gun over his shoulder. He 
meant to tramp four hundred miles and 
crush and trample into the dust Hercule 
Le Blanc, who had dared to beat a Mac- 
Donald. Though the weather was cold 
and rainy, he avoided the villages and 
always camped at night in the woods, for 
he was penurious, resentful of strangers, 
and proud of his hardihood. No knight 
in search of the Grail moved more 
eagerly, nor kept more steadily to his 
single purpose. Day in and day out, he 
averaged thirty miles, and on the late 
afternoon of the sixteenth day he 
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HERCULE, THEIR HERO, BOASTED LOUDER THAN ANY 
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AN EPIC OF 
reached the Jacquet River Camp on 
Baie Chaleur, where Murdock had 
worked and been beaten. 

He entered the dining shanty just as 
the men were sitting down to tea, and 
as strangers were not uncommon at the 
time of the spring drive, his advent cre- 
ated no comment. He was invited to sit 
down and eat with the others. Alex 
accepted the invitation and took a place 
at the lumberjacks’ table which was 
loaded with plates of bread, pitchers of 
tea, and great steaming dishes of pork 
and beans. He helped himself lightly— 
for he knew that one fought better after 
a scanty meal—and looked about to se- 
lect his antagonist from the crowd. The 
men were nearly all French Canadians 
and he understood their patois but 
slightly. 

“Which is Hercule Le Blanc?” he 
asked of an English speaker who sat 
next him. 

*That’s him with the black beard— 
him that’s wavin’ his knife in his hand.” 

“Ts he the man that licked black Mur- 
dock MacDonald?” 

* He’s the boy.” 

“Was it a good fight?” 

“A dandy! MacDonald did well till 
Hercule lashed him in the face with his 
foot. Nobody can beat Hercule.” 

Alex then sat in silence, nibbling at 
his bread. When he thought of how he 
should begin the struggle, his heart beat 
fast and he felt a curious emptiness in 
his stomach. Heretofore he had fought 
men whose strength, tricks, and methods 
had long been talked of and considered; 
now for the first time he would face 
some one from outside his familiar world. 

Tea was soon over and the men drew 
back from the tables and lighted their 
while the cooks cleared up. 
Laughing and talking noisily, they sep- 
arated into parties, the largest group sur- 
rounding Hercule their hero, who tossed 
back the black curls from his forehead, 
waved his arms, snapped his fingers, and 
boasted louder than any. Alex could 
not understand wholly, but he gathered 
that Hercule was reciting some epic of 
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his conquests, perhaps his victory over 
Murdock. He rose from his seat, crossed 
the room, parted the group about Le 
Blane, and struck him with his open 
hand upon the cheek. Silence fell upon 
the room; stood still until 
Hercule, mad with rage and astonish- 
ment, sprang forward with a roar, and 
the two giants clinched. They strained, 


everyone 


tugged, and swayed to and fro. A table 
was overset and the broken dishes 


crashed to the ground. The boss rushed 
in and with the help of several men tore 
the wrestlers apart. 

Let me at him,” yelled Hercule as he 
struggled for freedom. 

Alex released, stood quiet, reserving 
his strength for the fight he had pro- 
voked. 

“Who are you?” said the boss to Alex. 

“Tm Alex MacDonald from Cape 
Breton, Murdock’s brother, and I’ve 
strolled north to lick him,” said Alex, 
pointing to the furious Frenchman. 

“Tl kill him, he struck me,”’ screamed 
Hercule. 

“Any fightin’ around here has got to 
be done in an orderly fashion. I won't 
have the tables and dishes broke up,” 
said the boss. 

“T’m ready to fight,” growled Alex. 

“Only let me get at him,” screamed 
Le Blanc as he struggled for freedom. 

“Keep quiet, Hercule, wait until we 
get the room cleared; then you can have 
all the fight you want.” 

The tables were pushed back against 
the walls, the dishes packed away in cup- 
boards, and the forms piled high about 
the stove, sc that the fighters might not 
be burned. The lumberjacks in expect- 
ant mood ranged themselves around the 
room and improvised a ring by half sit- 
ting, half leaning, against the tables. 
Lanterns hung from the rafters made 
dull blurs of yellow light in the air heavy 
with the fumes of Quebec-grown tobacco. 
In diagonally opposite corners were 
placed buckets of water, boxes of saw- 
dust, and chairs for the fighters. 

Hercule, stripped to the waist, took his 
seat in the east corner. His body was 
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gleaming white and the great muscles of 
his arms, back, and shoulders rippled be- 
neath the skin on his slightest move- 
ment. On his chest was a mass of shaggy 
black hair. He was hard and fit after 
his winter spent swinging the ax in the 
open. He wore the short knee trousers 
adopted by river men on the drive and 
about his waist some admirer had tied a 
red scarf. On his feet he retained his 
driving shoes, which bristled with dan- 
gerous spikes. 

Stripped to the waist, Alex revealed 
himself as a red MacDonald. He re- 
tained the heavy corduroy trousers and 
worn boots in which he had made the 
long journey, because he had nothing 
else to wear. When he stood up for a 
moment to scuff his feet in the sawdust 
the strength and beauty of his build was 
apparent. Though perhaps twenty 
pounds lighter than Le Blanc, he carried 
his weight high, for he tapered from feet 
to shoulders, the great breadth and 
power of which made his waist look slim 
and shapely. A thick lock of red hair 
dangled over his forehead and half hid 
his sullen yet alert eyes that watched Le 
Blanc carefully. He noted the swelling 
biceps of the Frenchman and hoped 
that he might be muscle bound like Jock 
Campbell of the Dale. He saw, too, in a 
flash, that Hercule’s reach was not as 
long as his arm. He must depend on his 
quickness of foot and watch those power- 
ful arms in the clinches. 

A Scotchman and Welshman—the 
only two of British descent in the camp 
—moved by a sporting spirit, stood be- 
hind Alex, and the Welshman offered to 
swing a towel in his corner. 

“T want no second,” growled the un- 
gracious Alex. “‘I’ma MacDonald from 
Cape Breton against the world.” 

His heart at once misgave him for the 


refusal of friendship, but it was too late — 


to retract his words. He was glad that, 
in spite of his rudeness, the two Brit- 
ishers continued to stand behind his 
chair. 


The boss, himself 


who appointed 
referee and timekeeper, named the rules, 


which were simple in the extreme. hyp 
rounds were to be three minutes long 
with one minute for rest between ther, 
A fighter knocked down was to have te, 
seconds to get on his feet. Beyond t}ese 
restrictions the fighters were free to pun. 
ish each other to the limit of thei; 
apacities. 

At the sound of the bell Alex and Her- 
cule sprang from their corners, struck 
fierce blows, then clinched to wrestle 
about the room. Neither could throw 
the other, but as they broke, Hercule 
hooked his right to Alex’s cheek and 
crashed him to the floor. For a moment 
it looked as if the fight were over before 
getting fairly under way. In a flat mo- 
notonous voice the boss began to count. 
One, two, three, four... No other 
sound was heard in that tense moment 
Alex lay quiet till he heard seven and 
then sprang up quickly to face his op- 
ponent. Le Blane with a grin of tri- 
umph dashed in to finish his work and 
was met full in the teeth by a straight 
left, that shot out with the strength and 
precision of an engine’s piston. His 
smile of victory faded, rage spread over 
his face, and with a savage growl, he 
rushed in again to meet Alex’s machine- 
like left. They clinched and wrestled 
until the bell rang. 

That minute of rest was a blessed time 
for Alex, whose head buzzed and rang 
from the terrifie blow he had received 
When he stood up for the second round 
his brain was clear and he had resolved 
to carry on the fight at long range and 
depend on his quickness of foot. Le 
Blanc, on the other hand, sought to 
bring the battle to close quarters, so 
that he might employ his mighty swirgs 
and hooks. Alex danced about and 
darted in with straight rights or lefts. 
The first round had taught him caution, 
and in the breaks he kept his hands on 
the outside of Hercule’s arms until he 
was ready to step back out of range. 
Bloed. flowed freely from both and 
streaked Hercule’s white body, already 
marked with purple blotches where Alex 
had landed heavy blows. When the bell 
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closed the round, the fighters were even 
in honors, but Le Blane was sullen while 
Alex was growing in confidence. 

In the third round Hercule tried hold- 
ing, wrestling, rubbing with his chin, and 
butting with his head, but Alex was his 
equal at any of those tricks. Once the 
Frenchman tried to get his hand into 
Alex’s mouth in order to rip his cheek 
open, but all he achieved was a badly 
hitten thumb. In wrestling neither se- 
eured a true fall, though several times 
they were upon the floor. They rolled 
over and over against the watchers’ legs; 
once they disappeared from sight be- 
neath a table, to be dragged out and 
stood upon their feet. Thus the fight 
swaved on, waged with intense bitter- 
ness and hatred. 

\s they stepped from their corners for 
the sixth round, Alex caught a curious 
clint in the Frenchman’s eye and sensed 
a new plan on his antagonist’s part. 
Earlier in the fight he had heard Her- 
cule’s backers ery, “ Tirez la savate, Her- 
cule.’ He had heard that phrase in 
Arichat and knew its meaning well. 
Probably this was the round for Le 
Blane’s master stroke. Sure enough, as 
Alex darted in with left and right, Her- 
cule threw himself upon his hands and 
lashed out with his feet. Alex fore- 
warned, dropped upon his knees and the 
spiked boots whirled over his head. A 
second later he was upon Le Blanc, grip- 
ping hard and punching before the 
Frenchman could recover his balance. 
Again in this round Hercule attempted 
the savate, and though Alex stepped back 
quickly, the spikes caught his chest mus- 
cles and tore the flesh cruelly. The dex- 
terity of the Frenchman, who had the 
marvelous co-ordination of a cat, was 
bewildering. 

When the bell rang Alex had one min- 
ute to rest and think. Unless he could 
meet this new attack he would lose the 
fight. In that event he could never re- 
turn to Cape Breton. His chest pained 
and was bleeding freely. Le Blanc’s 
backers looked at him and grinned as 
they rubbed the legs and shoulders of 


their champion. Rage and pride welled 
up within him; he would at any rate 
fight until he died. When he stood up 
for the seventh round he had decided on 
a desperate line of action. As they met 
in the center of the ring Alex feinted an 
attack with his left. In a fraction of a 
second Hercule was upon his hands and 
had lashed out with his feet. But Alex 
had not darted in, he had stepped back, 
with his feet well apart in a firm balance. 
At the moment of Le Blane’s greatest 
extension, Alex caught the Frenchman’s 
ankles in his great hands and with a 
giant effort whirled him waist high until 
he crashed his head and_ shoulders 
against the stove and piled-up forms. 
Over went the stove in a shower of red 
coals; down rattled the stovepipe. Alex 
dropped the Frenchman’s ankles and 
Hercule lay still. Some one threw a 
bucket of water upon the hot coals that 
seared the floor. A cloud of smoke and 
vapor arose, filling the room. When the 
smoke cleared Hercule still lay motion- 
less. The fight was over! 

As Hercule’s friends gathered him up 
and placed him in his bunk, Alex re- 
turned to his corner, dipped some water 
from his bucket, and washed the blood 
from his face and breast. He then pulled 
on his shirt and coat, gathered up his 
equipment, and turned to the door. The 
lumberjacks were so dazed by the colos- 
sal proportions of the fight and by its 
unexpected outcome that they stood 
gaping in silence. The Scotchman, how- 
ever, held out a friendly hand, which 
Alex disregarded, and the boss said, 
““You’re welcome to sleep with us to- 
night.” 

“When I’m away from home I always 
sleep under a tree,” said Alex, and he 
stepped out and vanished in the dark- 
ness of the wood. He looked up at the 
stars a moment to get his bearings and 
struck off on a southern trail. He stag- 
gered as he walked, for he was sore and 
faint. He said over and over to himself, 
“T have beaten him, I have beaten him, 
now I must get home to help the old man 
with the hay.” After a little he crept 
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into a thicket like a wounded bear and 
nursed his bruises till weariness con- 
quered pain and sleep stole over him. 

When Alex awoke in the morning the 
ground mists lay so heavy around him 
that he could scarcely see anything ten 
yards distant. The spruce under which 
he had slept was dripping and festooned 
with spiders’ webs beaded with moisture. 
His clothing was soaked with the night’s 
heavy dew. He rolled over and startled 
himself with his deep groan. The mus- 
cles of his arms and shoulders were 
bruised and cramped: the clotted wound 
on his breast burned and smarted. By 
slow degrees he got upon his feet; his 
legs were all right at any rate. Luckily, 
he found a red spruce nearby, and with 
a great effort he got a fire, going and 
boiled his kettle. He crouched close over 
the blaze, drank some tea, and ate a 
hunk of bread. Fire and hot tea warmed 
him, and before he had finished his 
meager breakfast the May sun broke 
through the low-hanging fog. If only 
his chest would stop aching. He opened 
his shirt to look at his wound. It was 
angry and beginning to fester. Bah! 
What were a few scratches across the 
chest; he had borne more when a child! 
He would reach Cape Breton unaided: 
a red MacDonald must never fail! 
Again he got upon his feet, strapped on 
bag, gun and ax, and took the southerly 
woodroad. For an hour he traveled 
down a long slope to the bottom where 
a brook rippled across the trail. From 
the brook he drank thirstily before he 
began the ascent of the ridge in front 
of him. 

When he had gone part way up the 
slope the strap of his hunting bag began 
to gall his chest. He shifted the bag to 
the other shoulder, but the gnawing ache 
never ceased. After a hundred yards he 
sat down upon a fallen tree; when he 
tried again it was only to go fifty yards 
without a rest. The stages became 
shorter and shorter; a mist swam before 
his eyes, and in a half-delirium he saw 
Hercule dance triumphantly before him. 
He groped dimly up the ridge, swaying 


and staggering from side to side, striking 
wildly at spruce branches that brus}yeq 
against his face. He cast away his yin. 
his bag, and last of all his ax, the wood- 
man’s treasure. If only a man from 
home were there to help him he mig\)t 
still make Cape Breton! His knees 
sagged, he staggered wildly, and fel! 
prone by the roadside. 

It was noon when Alex fell and before 
twilight some sentinel crows perched 
upon a near-by fir, to stake their claim to 
the treasure. From time to time one 
fluttered down, to hop near the fallen 
man and then to wing back with the in- 
telligence, ‘‘ He is not yet dead.” Night 
fell and with it came furtive brown and 
gray things that sniffed the scent of 
man and slipped silently away. 


Nanette, with a black kerchief over 
her head, walked joyfully along the 
wooded path. The spring was really 
come at last and, except for gray patclies 
under the spruces, the wood was almost 
free of snow. Though the hardwood 
trees were bare and gaunt, their limhs 
made wonderful patterns against the 
heaven’s blue. The maple buds showed 
a touch of magenta and the unfolded 
birch leaves a tender yellow. The air 
was clear and strong, stirring the blood 
like wine. 

When she came to a sharp turn in the 
wood-road, she sensed something strange 
in the forest. She stopped, stood erect, 
and wrinkled her little nostrils. What 
were those crows so solemn and so silent 
doing in that fir tree? Perhaps a deer 
was down with a broken leg, or a sheep 
had wandered from the farm and been 
torn by bears. Quietly, cautiously, she 
tiptoed round the bend and to her great 
astonishment, saw a giant with a mass 
of tousled red hair lying by the roadside. 
Her heart gave a great throb: she stood 
trembling like a young poplar at noon- 
tide. A dead man in the forest was a 
terrifying spectacle; it was out of tune 
with everything springing into life' 

Slowly she approached Alex and laid 
her hand upon his neck. It was warm. 
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Thanks to the Good God, the giant had 
life in him! She thrust her hand toward 
his heart and the hurt body twitched vis- 
ibly. Whence had he come? Had he 
dropped from the sky? He was unlike 
any Quebec man she had ever seen! It 
was indeed a wonder that he had not 
smothered with his face buried in that 
soaking moss. With a great effort she 
turned his shoulder and face, and the sun 
touched his brown cheek. She ran to the 
brook, fetched water in a twisted piece 
of birch bark, and dashed it in his face, 
pried open his teeth, and poured some in 
his mouth, but beyond a deep groan 
there was no response. 

She must get help to save him! She 
tore two strips from her white petticoat, 
drove a stake in the ground, and tied the 
strips so that they would flutter in the 
breeze. That would keep off all the 
forest folk until her return. She cast one 
loving glance upon the man she had 
found and then, holding her skirt high, 
she began to run. 

She burst from the wood crying, 
“Father, father, a man is dying in the 
forest.” 

Father Amirault dropped his tools and 
waited. 

“A giant, a giant with wonderful red 
hair,” she panted. 

The whole household was soon in com- 
motion. An ox was brought from the 
barn and harnessed to a drag, on which 
were lashed four stout boards, a pillow 
and wool comforter from mother Ami- 
rault’s bed. Father Amirault and Pierre, 
the oldest boy, took their axes, for 
Nanette had reminded them that the big 
pine was down across the trail. Nanette 
fluttered about in a frantic effort to 
hurry the preparations. At last they 
were off, the drag grinding over stones, 
the ox lumbering along, unutterably 
slow. 

Nanette, equipped with a flask of 
whiskey, finding their progress too slow, 
ran ahead, reached Alex, and knelt by 
his side. As she chafed his wrists and 
temples and dropped the liquor in his 
mouth, she heard the ring of axes attack- 


ing the big pine. She worked incessantly 
to warm him back to life and prayed 
with her whole heart to the Good God 
to save him. She wondered how he had 
become so battered about the face and 
neck. When she opened his shirt the 
angry wound, that looked like the stroke 
of a bear’s paw, told the secret of his 
collapse. 

At last father Amirault and Pierre 
arrived with the dagan. They rolled 
the giant upon the boards, wrapped 
him in the comforter, placed the pil- 
low under his head, and lashed every- 
thing securely to the drag. Then 
they set out for the farm with father 
Amirault in front, twirling his whip and 
uttering great shouts to encourage the 
ox, Pierre walking near Alex’s head and 
secretly goading the ox with a short 
pointed stick when father Amirault was 
not looking, and Nanette behind, her 
eyes fixed upon the strange man she had 
found in the wood. 

When this procession arrived in the 
clearing they unlashed the tackle from 
the drag, and mother Amirault and 
Nanette helped the men carry Alex into 
the house, where they laid him on the 
bed behind the stove. That meant that 
the two little boys must find quarters in 
the loft. The bed was too short, but 
father Amirault soon lengthened it with 
two soap boxes, while mother Amirault 
sewed a yard-wide hem on one of father 
Amirault’s nightgowns to make a gar- 
ment for the sick man. They undressed 
and washed the giant, marveling at his 
thews and muscles, and mother Ami- 
rault placed a fat warm poultice of 
bread upon his wounded breast. They 
poured warm bean soup into his mouth 
together with some spoonfuls of whisky 
blane, the universal remedy for all ills. 
Then they dispatched Pierre to the vil- 
lage at Jacquet River for the doctor and 
the priest. 

All day long as Alex lay on the bed 
behind the stove, father Amirault and 
the boys were out of doors while mother 
Amirault and Nanette washed, scrubbed, 
and baked within the house. Now and 
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then Nanette stopped to gaze at the mas- 
sive head crowned with a shock of red 
till her mother said, 

“How slow you are to-day, Nanette.” 

“T cannot put the strange man out of 
my mind. What was he doing in the 
wood, and where did he come from?” 

“Think of nothing until Father Saul- 
nier arrives. He will know everything.” 

Toward evening they heard the tinkle 
of bells, and Pierre, the priest, and the 
doctor arrived. The priest was a slender 
dark man with a humorous eye. As he 
entered with, “God be within this house 
and His grace upon you all,” his glance 
caught the huge figure on the bed behind 
the stove. His eyes twinkled as he said 
jovially, “Ah, ah, mother Amirault, 
what kind of a babe is this you have 
brought our good Jean in the springtime? 
*T will take a big spruce to make a cradle 
for that boy.” 

**He is near death, Father.” 

“Not with that color in his cheek.” 

The doctor had lingered in the yard 
to pass the day with father Amirault. 
He was something of a fop and proud of 
his knowledge of sport. He lorded it 
over the country people and when he 
scolded them for not following his in- 
structions he twirled and chewed the 
black cigar between his lips. At length 
he entered the house and stood by the 
bed. He bared Alex’s arm and felt its 
shaggy strength, then opened his shirt, 
removed the poultice, and looked fixedly 
at the wound. 

“This is the man who beat Hercule 
Le Blanc.” 

“He has the scratch of a bear’s paw 
over his heart,’ said mother Amirault. 

“Those are the marks of Hercule’s 
spikes.” 

After having made his examination he 
said, ““‘He may live if blood poisoning 
does not set in. He is suffering from 
shock, exposure, and fatigue. Keep him 
warm, give him a little whiskey and 
warm soup, and put poultices on as you 
have done.” 

Then the doctor told them how this 
giant, Alex MacDonald by name, had 


walked four hundred miles from Cape 
Breton to Jacquet River, to fight Her- 
cule Le Blane because Hercule had 
beaten Murdock his brother. 

“Four hundred miles through the 
woods to fight the bully of Quebec!” 
thought little Nanette. “‘He is my man 
since but for me he would have died.” 

The doctor recited the epic of the con- 
test. When he told at last how Alex had 
swung Hercule by the ankles about the 
room and dashed him against the stove, 
his little audience was breathless. 

“He is a violent man,” said mother 
Amirault, “‘and not one of ours, father.” 

“No,” said the priest, “but the Good 
God has sent him to you and you must 
nurse him back to life. He is what the 
Acadiennes call a protestant. Perhaps 
he may see the light. It is not unlawful 
for you to pray for his spirit.” 

For two days Alex lay still upon his 
bed. The stove gave out a constant 
glow, for in the chill hours before dawn 
Nanette crept from her bed to throw 
gnarled hardwood knots upon the dull 
embers. Rest and warmth of bed and 
stove set the blood restirring within the 
body of the giant. Alex began to move 
and turn, to lapse again into uncon- 
sciousness. Nature was awakening in 
him as in the wood. Once he looked into 
a pair of brown eyes watching by his bed- 
side. He thought of the beseeching look 
of a fawn whose throat he had once cut, 
and fell asleep again. 

When he awoke and looked about him 
he saw first upon the wall some colored 
prints of saints and martyrs. A big cook- 
ing stove occupied the center of the 
room. Ina neat row near the door were 
sabots of varying sizes. A rifle, shotgun, 
and two double-bitted axes hung on 
birch hooks over the dark recess that 
had once been a fireplace. 

The bewildered Alex turned his head 
cautiously to get a further view. Near 
the table, set for supper with a white 
cloth and shining dishes, sat two women 
sewing. One was perhaps thirty-five, 


the other a girl of eighteen. Both had 
dark eyes and placid oval faces. They 
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were obviously French, mother and 
daughter. They spoke in low tones to 
each other, unaware that the sick man’s 
eyes were upon them. 

‘Where was he? Had he lost the fight 
to Le Blanc? No, he remembered the 
winning coup! He remembered leaving 
the camp, sleeping in the wood, getting 
his breakfast and setting off homeward. 
He remembered crossing the brook, the 
yreat pain in his breast and the difficulty 
of the climb up the ridge. He had sat 
down upon a tree to rest and staggered 
when he began to walk—then he remem- 
bered nothing more. What was he, Alex 
MacDonald, doing in bed in the middle 
of the day? He stirred and tried to raise 
himself on his elbows. 

“Stay still,” called mother Amirault 
sharply. A woman giving him orders, 
that was too much! He heaved himself 
up a little, but fell back trembling as a 
great pain shot through him. He sud- 
denly realized that he was weak as a 
child. 


“You must not move, but lie flat 


upon your back. Death has peered into 


vour face. Nanette, bring the barley 
broth.” 

Alex missed many words of the patois 
as he meekly sipped spoonfuls of the rich 
soup. “Water,” he murmured. It was 
the first word he had spoken. Nanette 
ran to the spring and fetched a dipper- 
ful. He drank greedily. 

“Where am [?” 

“In Jean Amirault’s house at Petite 
Riviére. I am his wife and this is my 
daughter Nanette, who found you in the 
wood. Now lie quiet and speak no 
more.” 

The women went back to their sewing 
and Alex to reflection. Why had these 
people rescued an enemy and what would 
they do with him? What was the motive 
for their kindness? Probably robbery! 
They must have found the money sewn 
in the lining of his coat! Strange, there 
were his boots and clothes piled neatly 
on the box beside his bed! 
wall were his gun, ax, and bag which he 
had thrown away near the brook. Well, 


Against the 
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he was in their power as long as he was 
sick. Had they intended murdering him 
they would have done it before he woke. 
He must use cunning and lie there until 
he was strong, then spring up suddenly, 
seize his equipment and money, and set 
out for home. 

About supper time father Amirault 
and Pierre came in from their work. 
When father Amirault learned that the 
giant was awake and had spoken he ap- 
proached the bed grinning. 

“Well, giant, how are you? You were 
a big load on the drag. You are a great 
fighter, heh, and beat our good Hercule. 
Well, many will be glad that that bully’s 
mouth is stopped. I wish I had seen the 
fight. You are welcome here, but you 
must soon get well and return to your 
folks.” Alex gave him a surly look and 
tried in vain to turn his face to the wall. 
Father Amirault, nothing daunted, 
grinned more widely. ‘“‘To-morrow,” 
he said, “the doctor will be here again 
to cure you.” 

They sat down to supper, and Alex 
watched them curiously as they drank 
mugs of tea with their simple meal of 
homemade bread and bacon. They 
were strange folk! They laughed and 
talked at table and beamed at one an- 
other. Even the little boys joined in the 
conversation and were listened to. Some- 
times they all talked at once with great 
enthusiasm. 

After supper father Amirault and 
Pierre sat by the stove and smoked their 
pipes while the women washed the dishes 
and the boys played at still-hunting 
moose in the dark corners behind the 
table and Alex’s bed. At eight o’clock 
mother Amirault gave the sick man some 
broth, placed a glass of water on the box 
near him, and laid a fresh poultice upon 
his breast. Then the family knelt down 
and prayed withsimple devotion. Father 
Amirault filled the stove with hardwood 
sticks, closed the draughts, and sprinkled 
ashes upon the glowing coals. After that 
the family retired, father and mother 
Amirault in the front room, Nanette to 
a tiny room adjoining, not much larger 
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than a closet, while Pierre and the little 
boys climbed the ladder to the loft. 

Alex lay still with wide-open eyes lis- 
tening to the creaking of beds and the 
patter of feet above him. “They must 
have reckoned,” he thought, “that Iam 
too weak to escape, for they have not 
even locked the door. They are deep 
and cunning, but some morning they will 
wake and find the bird flown. Till then 
I am in their power.”’ He lapsed gradu- 
ally into sleep. 

Next day the doctor arrived and ex- 
amined Alex’s wound. He shook his 
head and looked very serious. 

“You are in for a long siege, my bold 
giant. Keep quiet if you want to live. 
When you are stronger, I will cut away 
the proud poisoned flesh so that the 
edges may heal.” 

June came warm and bright, July 
nights were warm and mellow, and the 
August sunshine gilded the heads of the 
wheat in the patch in the clearing, and 
still Alex lay upon his back, slowly gath- 
ering strength as the ugly wound healed. 
The doctor had been with him weekly, 
and the Amiraults had tended him as if 
he had been their son. At first he under- 
stood little of their talk and spoke hardly 
at all, except to ask for food or water. 
Day after day he listened and finally un- 
derstood all. He heard their prayers 
with which they began and concluded 
sach day. In them there was always a 
petition for the sick stranger whom God 
had sent them. No blows were struck 
in that household nor were any cross 
words spoken. He saw only happiness, 
mutual helpfulness, kindness, and laugh- 
ter. Gradually it was borne in upon him 
that these people were not playing a part 
for his benefit, but that this was their 
natural mode of life. This idea broke 
upon him as a great revelation. He had 
never realized that some people are 
habitually kind and gentle to one an- 
other. Perhaps their religion had a soft- 
ening influence upon them. He com- 
pared it with the drunken Jeremiads of 
his father, and remembered how he had 
cowered as a boy, when Sandy, in the 


role of the Almighty, had denounced the 
degeneracy of Jerusalem. 

Mother Amirault and Nanette were so 
untiring in their attentions to him, that, 
in spite of himself as he got better, he 
began to talk with them a little and 
sometimes to smile. Something softened 
within him and he told the women of his 
home in Cape Breton, praising it as does 
every man among strangers far from the 
land of his nativity. He told them of 
the rich acres that his ancestors from the 
Western Isles had won on the rocky hills. 
He spoke of his father and mother and of 
Murdock but, though he tried to tell of 
Mary, his tongue faltered and he could 
not. 

Nanette often sat by his bed and re- 
lated her simple adventures. As she had 
been seven times to Jacquet River for 
mass, she counted herself a great 
traveler. She had kept her eyes open 
and observed the Sunday dress of every 
woman in the parish. Moreover, she 
had always picked up some news at the 
church door while waiting for father 
Amirault to come with the horse. Once 
while so waiting she had seen Hercule Le 
Blanc, whom everyone knew. She had 
interpreted sweetly everything she had 
met in her little world; she had seen life 
at its best and dreamed a little of ro- 
mance. Better than anything else, she 
understood the spirit of the forest and 
the ways of wild animals. She could not 
think how Alex dared sleep alone in the 
woods, for she said archly, 

“A man of your experience must know 
that the loup-garou stalks at night.” 

Alex never tired of her artless tales— 
sometimes like a child he asked her to 
repeat a special story—or of looking at 
the simple innocence of her face. 

It was the middle of August before 
Alex tottered out of doors to sit on a 
bench in the sunshine. His wound was 
healed, but his strength came slowly. 
He had hoped to be able to make the 
journey homeward in September, but in 
that he was disappointed. The slightest 
exertion threw him into a fever and per- 
spiration. Snow fell in the last of Sep- 
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tember, there was no Indian summer, 
and with the snow vanished the hope of 
a homeward journey until spring. He 
wrote a letter to Sandy, telling of his ill- 
ness and whereabouts, and dispatched it 
by the doctor to be posted in the village. 

Since he must perforce spend the win- 
ter with the Amiraults, he resolved to 
show that he was no sluggard but worth 
his bed and board. As soon as he was 
fully strong he began to work with the 
men. What a day’s work the giant could 
do! He tore out boulders that had de- 
fied father and grandfather Amirault. 
He built a stone wall under the barn and 
laid new sills under the sagging floor. 
\lex could do anything with a broadax. 
In a week he and Pierre hewed out the 
timber for a shed planned for many 
years. They cut a pile of wood whose 
top towered above the ridge pole of the 
In the tiny forge he welded 
broken tools, resharpened the picks, and 
relinked worn chains. They cut in that 
winter eight hundred spruce logs, hauled 
them, and rolled them down the brow. 
Alex was never idle for a moment of day- 
light, and they all wondered at his vigor, 
strength, and activity. 

He gloried in the work that he could 
do because he had learned to love those 
simple people in the forest clearing. Con- 
stant association with them changed 
him. The lowering, quarrelsome ruffian 
hecame gradually a man. Sometimes in 
the evenings he joined their songs in a 
low voice and laughed and played with 
the children. He began to dread a re- 
lapse into his former life that belonged 
to another world. For his right hand he 
would have not brought fear to Nanette 
and mother Amirault, who had nursed 
him back to life. 

At the time of the Christmas celebra- 
tion, however, he came dangerously near 
to his old self. The Amiraults had in- 
vited their cousins, the Boudreaus, to 
visit them on Christmas day. One of 
the Boudreaus, Jacques by name, was a 
hig handsome fellow whom Alex in- 
stinctively hated. Perhaps he was 
jealous of a rival in physique or thought 
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that the habitant’s glances at Nanette 
were too friendly. At any rate, after din- 
ner when the whisky blane went round, 
he drank deeply but remained sullenly 
silent and refused to join in the singing. 
When Jacques Boudreau began a solo 
part of his special song, Alex sprang up 
and roared that the man sang like a frog 
and that the red MacDonalds could beat 
all the Frenchmen in the world. With 
that he struck the table with his fist and 
split the middle board of good spruce 
the Amiraults can show you the crack 
to this day. The habitant who knew him 
as the renowned conqueror of Hercule 
Le Blanc, stopped short in the midst of 
hissong. Father Amirault’seyes gleamed 
ominously and his fingers drummed a 
swift tattoo upon the table. The tinder 
was ready for a spark when the gentle 
Nanette laid her hand upon Alex’s arm 
and said, “Alex, you must be polite to 
eur guests.”” Then he was ashamed and 
took his cap and rushed out of doors, and 
walked in the snowy forest, returning 
only after they were all in bed. Next 
morning it seemed that all was forgot- 
ten, for there was never a mention made 
of the incident in the household. 

At last April came, the ice in the river 
began to crack, the run above the salmon 
pool roared like thunder, and snow 
melted in the wood-roads and cleared 
places. Alex knew that it was time for 
him to go, but he lingered on with the 
pretext that he must help father Ami- 
rault with his sugar. They had tapped 
many maple trees and the sap ran richly 
that spring. Alex carried the brimming 
sap buckets from the trees to the great 
sugar pot. He sought excuses to stay, 
for with the thought of the dour land of 
his birth and the savagery of his youth 
“ame a curious sinking of heart. How- 
ever, he was well and strong and he 
could not live with the Amiraults forever 
and, though he had earned his keep, 
they had many mouths to fill and they 
had no room for him in their tiny house. 

When May came and the warm south 
wind melted all the snow among the 
hardwoods and the arbutus blossomed 
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again in the moss, Alex said one day to 
father Amirault, “I must walk home- 
ward now. You will not lose by having 
harbored me, for though I have little 
money with me, my people are well-to- 
do and will repay you for my bed, board 
and nursing.” 

Father Amirault laughed merrily. 
“You have already repaid me, giant. 
Look at our wood-pile and the stone 
foundation, and the new sills under the 
barn and the logs on the brow. You 
have paid many times. Mother Ami- 
rault will have more pork in the barrel 
next winter than ever before, and be- 
sides you are good company. At first 
you were cross, giant, but now you are 
bon camarade. No, no, the Good God 
sent you to us for reasons of His own 
and we want no pay from you. In fact, 
we shall miss you, giant, and you are 
welcome to stay always, but, of course, 
your mother and father are yearning to 
see you. So take our blessing and go. 
When you come north again to fight an- 
other Hercule—poor fellow, I hear he 
never boasts now—our poor house is al- 
ways yours.” Father Amirault com- 
pleted this long speech with a circular 
swing of his arms that signified the end 
of a discussion. 

“You are a kind man,” said Alex. 
“Did you do all this for me expecting 
nothing in return?” 

“Return, heh! Did we not find you 
in the’wood? ‘It is lucky to find a man 
in the spring,’ the women say. The 
Good God who sent you will repay. 
Perhaps sometime a stranger will be 
good to one of my boys.” 

“T have been very lucky, but I am a 
poor hand at thanking,” said Alex. 
“These have been the happiest months 
of all my life, but I must return to 
my people. I shall leave to-morrow 
morning.” 

The last night, as they sat together 
about the kitchen stove, was like many 
others they had passed, but it had an 
added touch of solemnity because it was 
their last together. Nanette sat close to 
Alex, in whom she assumed in her simple 
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way that she had some proprietary 
right, and linked her arm through hij: 
Father Amirault played on his accor. 
dion: “ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre,” 
“En roulant ma boule,’ and “J sq. 
beau s’y proméne,” melodies their fore- 
fathers had brought from old France. 

When they knelt down for prayer that 
night Alex knelt with them. They be- 
sought the Blessed Virgin and Saint 
Raphael, friend of travelers, to take 
especial care of Alex on his long journe; 
to the land of the Acadians. 

For a long time that night Alex tosse 
sleeplessly. He watched the fireligit 
make strange patterns on the wall and 
heard the great beech trees rustle and 
brush their branches against the roof. 
Starting with a false ideal, he had misse«! 
the whole point of life. He almost hated 
great strength and physical prowess. 
bears and lions had more than he ani 
lived in a world of hunted insecurity. 
Why had he never learned of gentleness 
and love? How could he leave Nanette? 
How would he greet Mary whom he hia 
beaten and never loved? What good 
had come from destroying Hercule? He 
thought of one of mother Amirault’s say- 
ings, “Everyone has a cross to bear, my 
son; some are heavy and some light, hu! 
no one goes through the world without 
a cross.” Surely his was a heavy cross! 
An ember snapped sharply in the stove 
and a floor board creaked. He turned 
and his heart leaped with a throb of pas- 
sion as he saw a white figure standing in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. It was 
Nanette, her black hair falling about her 
shoulders. The stove threw a patch of 
red light upon her nightgown; her feet 
were bare. 

**Alex,”’ she whispered. 

“Yes, Nanette.” 

“T may not have a chance to speak to 
you to-morrow, so I have come now.” 

“Yes, Nanette.” 

“You will not forget that I found you 
in the wood?” 

““No, Nanette.” 

“You will never forget me?” 

“Never.” 
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“T love you, Alex.” 

“T love you, too, Nanette.” 

* Good-night.” 

“Good-night,”” and she was gone as 
noiselessly as she had come. 

Alex turned his face to the wall, a mis- 
erable man. If he had been unhappy 
before, he was thrice unhappy now. 
Here was his great chance in life and he 
throw it return to a 
woman who hated him and whom he did 
not love. He sprang from his bed, pulled 
on coat and boots, and wandered out 
into the night. The wind was cool 
against his hot brow. Far off he heard 
the rapid roar. He took the road to the 
river and on its bank sat down to watch 
the violence of the waters. 

Like the river was the tumult in Alex’s 
soul. It gave him a strange comfort to 
this violence of nature. ‘“‘Per- 
haps,” he thought, “‘a man could fight 
a thing like this.” There was nothing 
at home so frankly violent, nothing but 
the great bog equally dangerous but 
silent and sullen. He so convinced him- 
self of his uselessness in life that he was 
about to leap into the river, when the 
moon broke from a ragged cloud and 
flooded the valley with cold moonlight. 
Far off at the foot of the run a light 
flickered—some Indian spearing salmon. 
Something within him said, “These 
angry waters will some day find peace 
and quiet in the sea and be dissolved in 
mists and seek again the great lakes in 
the forest. Life is like that.” He 
turned on his heel, walked back, reached 
father Amirault’s house and slept rest- 
lessly till dawn. 

They talked little at breakfast. When 
the meal was over Alex hung on his 
shoulder the bag well stuffed by mother 
\mirault with bread and cakes, took his 
gun and ax, and was ready to depart. 
He stood awkwardly, not knowing how 
to say adieu. Mother Amirault suddenly 
threw her arms about him, pulled down 
his head, and kissed him on both cheeks. 
He bent down and touched Nanette’s 
forehead with his lips. 

“Remember us to your good mother.” 
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“You will sleep in villages when you 
can,” pleaded Nanette. “‘A lonely wood 
is no place for a man when the loup- 
garou walks.” 

“She is afraid some other girl will find 
you, giant,”” laughed father Amirault. 

Alex reddened and promised to do as 
Nanette wished. He turned and held 
out his hand to father Amirault. 

“No, no, giant, the boys and I have 
planned to walk with you as far as Red 
Brook.” 

So he set out with the boys and father 
Amirault, who waved his hands and 
chattered volubly. Mother Amirault 
stood in the doorway and Nanette upon 
the slate flagstone to watch his de- 
parture. The morning sun had just 
cleared the tree tops. Alex was sick at 
heart, but he gave no sign of his sorrow. 
As he entered the wood he turned to 
wave his hand. In one quick glance he 
saw what remained forever in his mind, 
the little gray house and barn, the giant 
wood-pile that the sun colored a gleam- 


ing yellow, and on the doorstep the 
slender figure of Nanette clad in black, 
a black kerchief upon her head, watch- 
ing until the forest should swallow him 


again. She loved him—what a wonder, 
what a pity! He plodded doggedly on, 
his heart filled with a kind of sweet sor- 
row. He looked up at the May sun and 
the swelling buds of the maples and a 
vague hope kindled in his heart. Could 
he begin now? Could he be gentle with 
Mary? His was a heavy cross to bear. 

At Red Brook the party halted and the 
friends shook hands in good-by. Father 
Amirault fumbled shamefacedly in his 
pocket and produced a knife with a 
carved handle. 

“Here is this knife, a present; it will 
bring you luck. My father and grand- 
father had it before me, and it has been 
used to bleed many a buck and steer. 
Granddad said that it came from old 
France, and certainly there is no such 
steel nowadays. Take it; we have all 
agreed that you must have it, for it was 
a lucky day when the Good God sent 
you to us. See how the potatoes grew 
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in the burnt land last summer, clean and 
white, and how in September the bog 
was red with cranberries. Take the 
knife, Alex, it is lucky, and it will be a 
souvenir of your time with us.” Alex 
was so touched that he took the gift and 
said never a word. 

“Come back some day,” shouted 
father Amirault as they parted. 

“Be sure to back, 
echoed the boys. 


come giant,” 

He was alone, plodding southeastward 
as the wood-road wound and doubled. 
The parting gift which all the family had 
agreed upon had moved him to the bot- 
tom of his nature. It was an heirloom, 
perhaps their most treasured possession, 
and should have gone to Pierre. 

“T will repay them, I will repay them,” 
said Alex to himself, ““but how? Money 
and lands are of no avail.”” Then he 
spoke in a voice that was not his own, 
**T have been a man of violence and hell. 
I must become like a little child again.” 

When he sat down upon a log by the 
roadside to eat the lunch mother Ami- 
rault had prepared, a terrible temptation 
came to him. Why might he not return 
to the clearing, marry Nanette, build a 
house and live with them forever in the 
forest? They knew nothing of Mary. 
Once he sprang to his feet with the reso- 
lution to return. Then something smote 
him on the forehead and a vague con- 
sciousness of a general rightness in 
human affairs, that could not be ignored 
without disaster, grew in his mind. He 
sat down again and thought of all the 
loving kindness they had lavished upon 
him. He had done enough evil; he must 
bring no blight upon that one bright 
spot in his world. He shouldered his 
bag and tramped homeward sturdily. 

At night he entered the village of Petit 
Rocher, sought out the inn, spoke gently 
to the woman who kept the house, and 
was amazed at her kindness and atten- 
tion. There was gentleness in the wide 
world as well as in the forest clearing! 
Once when he passed through a strag- 
gling 
little 


village at noonday he saw some 
hovs making whistles. He cut a 
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branch from a willow with his luck, 
knife and taught them how to beat tie 
bark until the bruised skin, lubricated |), 
the sap, turned easily upon the stick. 
He made a capital whistle for each child. 
Heretofore children had fled screamin, 
from the red giant; these boys piped 
him through their village and waved their 
caps until he disappeared down the road. 
One day he overtook an Indian woman 
carrying a load of baskets and a sack of 
meal. He took the burden from the 
weary woman and when they reached the 
encampment received her simple blessing. 

Day after day as he plodded home- 
ward he found a strange pleasure in the 
budding trees, the wild flowers, the song 
of birds, and the play of light and shadow 
on the hills. The world seemed new and 
reborn to him: he did not realize that 
his new world lay within himself. At 
last he reached the Straits of Canso, 
where a fisherman set him across in his 
dory, refusing payment. He was only 
one day from Marble Mountain. He 


rested for the night at an inn, but slept 
little, tossing restlessly at the thought of 
his strange homecoming. 

Next morning he took the road bright 
and early, but it was nine in the evening 
before he topped the mountain and his 
eyes caught the gray buildings of Stone 


Farm. He halted on the great hill for a 
moment to look down over the home- 
stead that his forefathers had made. The 
rising full moon glinted on the ponds of 
the bog, silvered the granite walls and 
stunted spruces of the hillside and clad 
the old buildings in a monotone of gray. 
A faint light glimmered from the kitchen 
window. “It’s bare but none so bad,” 
thought Alex. All seemed friendly save 
the evil bog that grinned at him and 
flung out a challenge. Alex knew its 
secret. He remembered as a little boy 
being awakened by the scuffle and up- 
roar of a fight, of springing out of bed 
and peeping through the window to see 
his father going in the direction of the 
bog with a limp body across his shoulders 
It seemed to him that that sinister place 
had cast a blight upon all who had dwelt 
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in Stone Farm. He accepted the chal- 
lenge as an inspiration of something he 
could do flashed through his brain. 

He strode forward till he reached the 
house and peeped in at the window. The 
old man was busy whittling out an ax 
handle. The mother sat with downcast 
Mary was not in the room. His 
mother looked old and broken. 

He opened the door and stepped into 
the kitchen. The two candles upon the 
long table flickered as the draft of night 
air struck them. His mother looked 
around quickly to see who was entering. 
Terror spread over her face, and she gave 
a strange cry half joy and half despair as 
she clasped her hands upon her breast. 
Sandy sprang to his feet, the ax handle 
rattled upon the floor. 

“Alex boy, we thought you dead.” 

His expression changed rapidly from 
surprise to sullen hatred, to a grin of 
feigned welcome. 

“Did you get no letter; the doctor 
promised to post it?” asked Alex. 

“No,” said Sandy, showing his yellow 
teeth. “Letters seldom come here. 
Sometimes they are destroyed by the 
postmaster,” he added lamely. 

“Aren't you glad to see me, mother?” 

“Yes, lad,” she answered timidly, 
staring at the floor and without moving 
from her seat. 

“Did you 
asked Sandy. 

“Ay,” said Alex with his heart nearly 
bursting, “but where’s Mary?” 

Father and mother stood silent. 
nally Sandy spoke, 

“Murdock’s been 


eves. 


lick the Frenchman?” 


Fi- 


We alli 


home. 


thought you dead, so he married your 
wife and took her away to the States.” 


The parents were both in terror. 
Sandy, with his guilty conscience be- 
cause of the letter he had destroyed, ex- 
pected Alex to fall upon him and throttle 
him with his great hands. The mother 
awaited an outburst of fierce passion 
such as she had often witnessed in her 
household. Alex stood still as if frozen. 
His heart gave a great bound, for he 
knew that the law would set him free. 
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“Married and gone with Murdock! 
Well, it’s right, they loved each other, 
she never cared for me and I was cruel 
to her.” 

“What's the matter, man? Will you 
stand that insult to your name? Won't 
you go after them?” 

“No,” said Alex. “I've learned some- 
thing in the Northland that you could 
never understand. I’ve done her a great 
wrong. Now I'll gladly give Mary her 
freedom and let her go with the man slie 
loves.” 

Sandy’s jaw dropped in surprise. 
What had transformed the fierce Alex? 
He had planned at least another year as 
master with Alex absent. 

“Mother,” said Alex, “make me some 
hot tea and put bread and meat on the 
table, for I am hungry after my long 
tramp. While the kettle boils I want 
you and father to come out into the yard 
and I will tell you what I have been 
planning as I came over the hills.” 

His mother drew the kettle to the 
front of the stove, and the three stepped 
out into the moonlit yard. 

“This summer,” said Alex, “we will 
paint the house, barn and sheds, plant 
flowers and shrubs around the buildings 
and some willows and lombardy poplars 
near the barn. They are quick growers. 
The man and I will build a stone-work 
beside the brook and around the spring 
house. It is high time that we make 
this old place look better.” 

Sandy stood still in open-mouthed sur- 
prise. For a moment Alex turned his 
face to the north and though his lips 
were silent his heart sang: 


Lui ya longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne toublierai. 


His mother caught the smile about his 
lips and understood. 

“The red MacDonalds, father, have 
always striven to win land on the hill- 
side. To-morrow we will begin to drain 
the bog. It will make famous timothy 
land. The deepest part we cannot re- 
claim, but our side is good. We will turn 
those stagnant ponds into shining lakes.” 
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HE sort of thing visitors to the 
United States say about us—to us 
naturally falls into a formula. These 
visitors may come with a benevolent ex- 
pectation or with a grouch; they may be 
going away happily reassured or in a 
state of bitter disenchantment; they 
may be hoping on in the face of the 
awful testimony or be nursing a verified 
exasperation. Such diversities do not 
greatly affect certain standardized com- 
ments. If the visitor is polite there is 
the impulse to say what is expected. 
Challenge works to the same end. Since 
what we expect also is standardized, we 
get what is coming to us. 

Male visitors may vary prodigiously 
in endowment and in disposition, but 
they all say that American women are 
wonderful. Some of them say it shyly, 
and some slyly. Others speak with an 
emotional ardor that suggests an elated 
passion for discovery. As a device to 
please this is invariably successful. We 
know it has to happen. Yet we expect 
no real man to say less. Male visitors 
anywhere on the visitable earth have 
heen saying something of the kind since 
times older than interviewing, in an- 
swer to instincts older than gallantry. 
The man who emerges from the jungles 
of Uganda will tell you about tribal 
belles whose beauty and charm are 
simply astounding. It is all part of a 
biological imperative. A man who did 
not think the women were a mitigation 
probably should not be trusted. Of 
course, if he goes too far, and peoples a 
South Sea island with dazzling and en- 
terprising flappers, the misguided mul- 
titude of responsive men who scurry 
across the Pacific to find the paradise 
full of fat old women will 
opinion of their own. 


have an 


The woman visitor to the United 
States, in this as in other particulars, is 
more complicated, not, perhaps, in her 
actual reactions, but in her expressions 
Chiefly because women are less perfectly 
adjusted to formule, they often disap- 
point those who look for the established 
word. Plainly, they do not always fee! 
that American women are wonderful, 
and they are hampered by a delicacy. 
A man-made tradition permits an ex- 
uberant “To the ladies!” But it is an- 
other matter to ask women to eulogize 
the men. This isn’t done. Aside from 
the traditional awkwardness, is the ques- 
tion of discipline. In the crisis the 
woman visitor points impressively to the 
American husband. It is to be gathered 
that one may speak of husbands without 
seeming to expound men. There is, too, 
often an effect of implying that only the 
husbandly relation makes the traits of 
men of any importance. 

It was a woman who first remarked 
that men differ but that husbands are 
all alike, and women from abroad who 
have studied us have doubtless made 
their analyses upon some such theory. 
Women who have been married several 
times admit sharpness of variation be- 
tween one husband and another. Nat- 
urally, nearness emphasizes difference. 
The remote moves into a classification. 
Thus, the American husband has been 
noted by those to whom he is exotic as 
a specific appearance, as a_ kind of 
creature with special color and mark- 
ings. Feminine commentators who be- 
gan by speaking vaguely and appreci- 
atively as guests, have frequently gone 
away to analyze and discriminate. 
From these we learn that the 
American husband can be not only be- 
wildering but incredible. No European 


cases 
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training seems to help very much in any 
effort to understand him. He blends 
traits that do not belong together. He 
violates ethnological grammar. He is 
absurdly docile, yet fearfully self-cen- 
tered. Professionally he has imagina- 
tion. Domestically his mind is blankly 
Publicly he is a pusher. Pri- 
vately he does what he is told todo. He 
is submissive without gallantry. He 
never really worships. He only offers 
sacrifice. Even his brutality, when it 
happens, lacks the grand style that be- 
longs with a technic ripened under clas- 
sical conditions. No woman with a cave- 
man complex can hope to do anything 
with him. 

Such analyses have not prevented the 
foreign critic from saying that she does 
not blame the American woman. The 
assumption appears to have been that 
any sane woman who cared to marry at 
all would take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. Unless all signs were delusive, 
it was receiving odds in the wager to 
get an American husband if one could be 
had, and was known to be true to type. 
To be true to type he would, of course, 
have money. No man without’ money 
can prove that he is indulgent. More- 
over, the foreign impression that the 
American husband talks about nothing 
but business implies that, in all fairness, 
a wife who has to hear inordinately 
about money-getting should profit pro- 
portionately. The listener is worthy of 
her hire. 

Probably it is a waste of time to linger 
over foreign opinion, as much of a waste 
of time as eliciting it in the manner of 
so many of our interviewers. We can- 
not prevent foreigners from writing 


plast ic. 


about us, and we cannot seem to prevent 
ourselves from reading the things they 


write. It may be true that social rela- 
tivities ought to be measured from a dis- 
tance. The notion would sound plausi- 
ble. But where are the experts? Mr. 
Einstein’s brief excursion into social rela- 
tivities seemed to be no better than any- 
one else’s. Quite like anyone else, Mr. 
Einstein extolled American women. The 
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movies have not needed to reduce this 
particular dictum to a diagram. He is 
credited, too, with declaring that Ameri- 
can men are lapdogs of the women. This 
is doubtless full of meaning and suggests 
greater complexity of explanation. As- 
suming that it is meant to be a rebuke, 
or an admonition, it lacks something 
that we ought to look for from a scien- 
tist; or perhaps the thing it lacks is 
something that we ought not to look for 
from a scientist. I am not sure. Mean- 
while I have the feeling that distance has 
not helped Mr. Einstein. In spiffing us 
he does not rise above the ordinary. 

If we had in America a sociological 
Einstein, one who could fix for the com- 
mon mind the parallels, curves, tan- 
gents, and nuances of matrimony, who 
could show how and why so many of our 
social straight lines are not straight at 
all, the part temperamental refraction 
plays in the incidences of the social 
system, and so on, we should be able to 
turn more hopefully to the study of a 
fascinating and painful problem. Of 
course, there is no such person. He 
would be married or not married, and 
either situation must disqualify him. 
Evidently it is ordained that we should 
grope. 

The sheer drama of groping after new 
grounds for complaint against marriage 
is one of the marked excitements of 
American life. Rebels are ever busy 
searching for a novel uncomfortableness. 
They are slow to see that all marriages 
are marriages of convenience, that mar- 
riage is, indeed, the Great Convenience 
and still awaits the invention of some- 
thing just as good; that other conven- 
iences must, of necessity, come into com- 
petition with it. For example, the bus- 
band who agrees cordially that his wife 
shall keep her maiden name, knows that 
in the conflict of the two conveniences 
the greater will conquer the lesser. Ex- 
cept in the case of professional expedi- 
ency, wherein only the stupidest reac- 
tionary resents the keeping by the 
woman of the name that is her very own, 
the acceptance of the “Mr. and Mrs.” 
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is quite likely to win use as the easiest 
way out of a basically awkward situa- 
tion. To be simply “ & Co.” in the social 
firm is, in view of woman’s actual equal- 
ities, a paradox. The point is, that it is 
a convenient paradox. As usual, that is 
determinative. The social-unit idea 
may label the man as nominally the 
head of the firm, but sentiment should 
be able to get some satisfaction from the 
fact that “Co.” in business is often the 
real boss. Obliterating her name is but 
one of the things a woman chooses to do 
in the interest of coherence for the 
family; and the name she obliterates is, 
after all, simply the name of another 
husband for whom her mother made the 
same sacrifice of identity. 

It is as the titular head of the family 
that the American husband comes in for 
the sharpest criticism. Both foreign and 
domestic critics are, on occasion, glib in 
asserting that he does not properly act 
the part. We are told that the foreign 
husband, good or bad as an individual, 
holds his place; that foreign children 
may be brought up without fear of God 
but not without the fear of father; that 
foreign wives always know who goes 
first, whose tastes determine the dinner 
and the ventilation, who leads the con- 
versation, whose slippers must be warmed, 
whose nap must not be disturbed. 

Of course, these generalizations about 
the foreign husband would look funny 
enough in Europe, but they serve as a 
handle for the switch that is laid on the 
American husband. There is at times 
an effect of stirring the American hus- 
band to assert himself, not only in his 
own interest, but in furtherance of the 
unifying reactions, as if the happiest 
women and children would be those who 
wore wound stripes. The joke is, evi- 
dently, to pretend that the American 
husband is a sweet person, enamored of 
the cynical beatitude, Blessed are the 
meek for they shall be married. Yet the 
divorce-court records seem to show not 
only that he can be abstractly unsatis- 
factory, but that he can specifically fail 
in meekness. Evidently the lapdog no- 


tion has something wrong with it. There 
may be something wrong with the whole 
theory of his self-effacing simplicity. 

To be sure, we ought to remember, 
even in a parenthetical recognition of 
foreign comment, that foreign impres- 
sions of the American husband really 
began to happen in Europe and outlying 
parts. There is no probability that any 
visitor to these shores ever came without 
at least a slight prejudice germinated on 
the other side. The American husband 
has been too visible abroad to have es- 
caped being seen. And if he has been 
seen he has suffered. Nothing could he 
less impressive than an American hus- 
band trailing after an American wife 
who is frantically occupied in checking 
up on all the things she will be asked 
about when she gets back. He would 
be brazen enough to admit that he 
hadn’t seen the Sistine Madonna, or 
even the Venus of Melos. But she 
would know better. It will not do to 
say that she also may have excited prej- 
udice in Europe, to cite the fact that, 
for instance, there have been a thousand 
allusions to her shrillness. Any resent- 
ment arising from her unabashed audi- 
bility would only serve to make his ob- 
scuration the more pitiful. In Europe 
as elsewhere a too patient boredom is 
often mistaken for meekness. When the 
American man is bored, as with teas, or 
study clubs, or picture galleries, and 
chooses not to make a row, the effect is 
stultifving and unseemly, though it may 
appear to him to be better than a row. 
He wants the price he pays for not doing 
or knowing the things he doesn’t want 
to do or know to be a quiet price. He 
pays, and the picture of him paying ‘s 
not imposing. I have witnessed _ his 
gentle bewilderment in the wake of a 
wife who was after Art, as patient with 
her culture as with her hat, perhaps 
knowing that both were quite new; and 
I could believe that no European was 
likely to guess him—not in the Uffizi. 
Perhaps Einstein had watched him, 
too. 

A sociological Einstein would clear the 
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ground by showing, as he might without 
effort, that, as most of the complaints 
registered against marriage should really 
he registered against life, so most of the 
complaints against the American hus- 
band do not properly lodge against his 
Americanness, or even against his hus- 
handly relation. He may have helped 


to invent democracy, but he is not 


wholly to blame for its inevitable effects 
upon wives and children as well as upon 


The American habit of try- 
ing to keep a jump ahead of trouble 
may, in fact, often account for a way 


husbands. 


the American husband has of relinquish- 
ing, and relinquishing with an honest 
cordiality of assent, that which must 
surely be taken away from him. Now 
that even the Turk has seen a light, it 
would be grossly out of character for the 
married male in the United States to 
brace himself against the new spirit. He 
shows no disposition to do anything of 
the kind. To recognize both children 
and wives as persons can involve heroic 
renunciations. The degree of the hero- 
ism must depend upon the inherited lug- 
gage of the individual, and upon the nim- 
Yet chil- 
dren who regard the old man as a good 
sport are probably better fun than chil- 
dren who pretend to be obliterated when 
the ogre stalks in. The traditional mas- 
ter of the house was a stark figure. He 
may have been logical, but he was lone- 
some. He was indispensable to novels 
and plays. His way of cutting off the 
son, and of banging the door on the dis- 
obedient daughter, especially when it 
had begun to snow, facilitated plots 
enormously. He is still good for a sob 
if it can be arranged so that the mother 
will do no more than look heartbroken 
in the crisis. Somebody really should 
hit him with a chair. This would cure 
him, but it would spoil the story. 

It cannot be denied that the American 
husband is a great spoiler of heavy plots. 
He is better in comedies of exasperation. 
Recognizing a wife as a person leads 
straight toward those little annoyances 
that loom large in the critical effort to 
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keep the old outlines. Take the matter 
of his babbling about business. Ro- 
mance has always revolted against the 
idea, and it has been shown again and 
again that keeping romance is essential. 
Nobody pretends that as between telling 
the truth about business and telling lies 
about love there is any real choice. But 
there ought to be no such alternative. 
A husband should have a better instinct 
for the things a fully recognized person 
will find interesting. He should himself 
have more than one interest. Even golf 
sticks are not a wholly satisfying varia- 
tion. A proper education would enlarge 
his chances of being a good dinner com- 
panion. Like many another, lamacutely 
sorry that the American husband does 
not read more, or read better. Leaving 
the book-reading to the wife and worry- 
ing along on a radio culture lead to his 
ruthless elimination as a person. He 
ends by becoming only “Him.” 

A husband esthetically inferior must 
ever be, as George Eliot said about a dif- 
ference of taste in jokes, a strain on the 
affections. The habit of not noticing a 
wife’s clothes, even when the trait is in 
no way aggravated by a habit of notic- 
ing other women’s clothes, has forced 
many a husband to give disproportionate 
and less appreciated praise to spiritual 
qualities of the wearer. Every man 
knows that homage to a gown, as a 
gown, gives a woman more satisfaction 
than a masterpiece of compliment which 
includes the woman herself. Few hus- 
bands show any aptitude for utilizing 
this knowledge. Few avoid the blunder 
of being flippant about clothes. It does 
not matter that a husband’s vaudeville 
jest, ““That’s a pretty dress you nearly 
have on,” is used to conceal a _ real 
chagrin over the physical display. Such 
sarcasms are a bad investment. 

Married romance is, indeed, as fragile 
as ever. The essential subtleties cannot 
be made light of. Yet a study of the 
nice points is precisely the sort of thing 
for which the American husband has no 
flair. Naturally, he shows to the least 
advantage where chance has mated him 
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with a fearfully feminine woman, as, for 
instance, with one of those women who 
shed handkerchiefs, gloves, and other 
objects on all occasions. He may have 
become accustomed to her shedding 
responsibilities. It is the fragmentary 
thing, that jerks him into awkward ac- 
tion, toward which he feels most savage. 
There are women whose facility in drop- 
ping reaches the dimensions of a gift. 
Usually they are women who become 
greatly preoccupied with interior and 
theoretically invisible, but piercingly 
evident, garments that often need to be 
tucked down, but that more often need 
to be pulled up, especially at the shoul- 
ders, to which, by design or neglect, they 
are always imperfectly adjusted. Hands 
upon which are imposed so many obliga- 
tions of search and seizure inevitably lose 
control of other things, and a man in- 
vested, permanently or by chance, with 
the responsibility of picking up has to 
have a good deal of jumping-jack agility. 
He may, while possessing other talents 
in plenty, be inferior in this one, and 
come to recognize the fact. Or he may 
be resentful from the start. A handker- 
chief or a fan retrieved for the fourth or 
fifth time in one evening may begin to 
Jook damnable, and the woman owner 
to look like a disturber of the peace; in 
which case the perfect poetry of relation- 
ship must suffer a bruise. 

The European husband probably 
knows what to do with a wife who is a 
shedder. He knows the sign language of 
the dropped thing when the dropping is 
an art, but he knows, too, that this art 
has not a promising place between hus- 
band and wife. The European husband 
may be versed in the theory that sus- 
tained romance implies sustained co- 
quetry, but all hushands will be found 
to agree that a woman must choose, if 
not the kind of coquetry a man under- 
stands, at least the kind he likes. Nat- 
urally, the same compulsion applies to 
a man’s technic. A husband with the 


wrong gestures of gallantry can be a 
severer trial than one without any. 
Brute simplicity is seldom a mere bore. 


Women have died of it, but never jp 
hysterics. 

Although husbands hate to be to|d 
that being married is an art, they are. 
on the other hand, almost as much) jrri- 
tated at being reminded by a practical! 
wife that it is a business. A man who 
wants to loll amid domestic comforts can 
be unreasonably impatient over the de- 
tails of the effort by which these com- 
forts are produced. He is willing to 
know, domestically, what time it is, but 
he doesn’t wish to see or hear the whee!s 
goround. This is the hazard of married 
continuity—the behind-the-scenes con- 
tact, the sustained attritions of intimacy 
by which we are sometimes on the verge 
of verifying William James’ discovery 
that you can’t have anything without 
having too much of it. 

The American husband and wife can 
make a good public impression. At their 
best they publish well. The husband. as 
a husband, is seldom a strutter. The 
wife may lead rather too obviously on 
occasion, but unless the husband follows 
sheepishly instead of with the tolerant 
pride that is more characteristic, her 
effect of being advance agent and spokes- 
man for the firm is never likely to be 
resented. Yet no success in public can 
greatly lighten those natural difficulties 
of private adjustment which have no 
nationality. A husband is more than a 
spectacle. Unless he is mated to a fash- 
ionable wife who is always somewhiere 
else, he must be lived with. Few meet 
the test. American theories of equality 
and frankness serve to make the test 
harder. It is committing a triteness to 
remark that large considerations, such 
as Mr. Howells was examining when he 
decided that after so many centuries of 
effort man is imperfectly monogamous, 
are less poignantly present with the 
average woman’s nerves than those 
minor but vital phases of the human 
animal that build the sum of Him. 
When she hears him sleep or clear his 
throat, or winces at sight of the soup in 
his mustache; when she sees his lips dis- 
torted by a reeking black cigar, watches 
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the ashes drop into the rugs and steels 
herself to tolerate the stale odor of to- 
bacco; when she counts the crises of col- 
lar buttons and shaving, the tensions 
incidental to the 8.15, the fumblings and 
forgetfulness of the man who is (by his 
own account) a miracle of efficiency in 
his business; when she detects in his 
complaint against circumstances the ef- 
fect of a complaint against her—as if she 
had neglected to wind his watch; when 
she realizes his readiness to promote her 
to the office of unsalaried valet and to 
accept all her talents as natural features 
of feminine endowment, she may excus- 
ably doubt whether she is as much 
“spoiled” as Europe thinks she is. 

The accusation that he spoils his 
woman is quaintly congenial to the 
American man. To feel lavish is to feel 
a kind of sultanie superiority. A man 
may bask in such emotions. He may 
feel as flattered asa German who is ac- 
cused of having an iron hand. Tradi- 
tionalists have no trouble in showing, to 
their own satisfaction, that American 
women really are spoiled, as much 
spoiled as the children. The American 
husband and father rises to say, “‘I did 
it,” perhaps with a good deal of compla- 
cence. Whether he goes on to explain 
that it is simply tradition that has re- 
ceived the blight will depend largely 
upon his interest in the subject. In any 
event, he is likely to be unrepentant. 
Smashed traditions cannot be put to- 
gether again, and if it is too late to rein- 
troduce the ogre role, it is too late to 
argue about it. If it is necessary to as- 
sume responsibility to justify his ab- 
dications, it is comforting to pretend 
that he prefers the results. He listens 
to the catalogue of the American wife’s 
He has his own special catalogue 
of her peculiarities. He is foolishly an- 
noyed, it may be, by profoundly little 

He may notice that at 
the design in her veil looks 
e a hideous birthmark. He may 
that she had the sense to wear 
classes when she needs them, that she 
had at least one pocket for her train 
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ticket, or that she wouldn't eye him 
while he goes through twenty-one pockets 
after his own. He may review her sins, 
like the shrill talking, and her follies, 
like the red clay on the lips, and decide 
to call it a day. Since it is all part of 
his very thorough job of spoiling her, 
who shall presume to complain? He 
doesn’t know anything about art, but he 
knows what he likes. 

In his crude way the American hus- 
band is an idealist. It would deeply 
please him if he might be accused of fill- 
ing the bill—if She happened to admit 
or contend that he measured up. 

I can remember being shocked and 
charmed by an American wife’s analysis 
of the reasons why, to attain a perfected 
sublimation, she should have three hus- 
bands, three concurrent husbands. Un- 
der such an arrangement the Business 
Husband who went forth would have a 
splendid freedom of action. He could 
concentrate on office efficiency, produc- 
tion, distribution, road or mail-order 
sales, the entertainment of buyers, late- 
in-the-evening club conferences, out-of- 
town conventions, and the showy wives 
of purchasing agents. With his activi- 
ties fully accounted for under an in- 
tensive specialization, there would be no 
need to decode his answers to any con- 
nubial questionnaire. Where he had 
been, what he had done or had neglected, 
would involve no questions, would be of 
no more than academic importance so 
long as the returns were satisfactory. 
Any incidental uproar would mean 
simply more money. With his mind free 
to forget the furnace, he could start off 
in the morning on high gear, radiant 
with productive expectations. That the 
house roof had begun to leak would be 
to him a triviality concerning only the 
Handy Husband. The Handy Husband 
would be selected solely with regard to 
his versatility in tinkering. He would 
know all about hollyhocks and manure, 
laundry traps, hot-water bags, can open- 
ers, garbage pails, screw drivers, picture- 
frame wire, camphor chests, and Yale 
locks. He would know how to stop win- 
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dows from rattling, subdue the obsti- 
nacy of doors, turn mattresses, wire a 
lamp, air a rug, mend a doll, or ration- 
alize a vacuum cleaner. For him the 
8.15 would not exist. He would always 
have time. He would not have to syn- 
chronize with commerce. Nothing that 
he forgot would have to be explained by 
the insistent whisperings of a business 
conscience. His handy mind could ex- 
pand. His imagination, kindled by a 
joyous freedom to putter, could rove 
through the uttermost recesses of house 
and yard, find pure poetry in potato 
knives, and attain a kind of religious 
fervor in polishing the piano. He could 
reach that destination of every liberal 
soul, unhampered individual expressioi:. 
It would be a happiness to a wife, when 
not otherwise occupied, to watch him, 
to see him, dressed in becoming over- 
alls, ecstatically concentrated, like an 
artist, in training up the peas, and to 
know that for every triumph of his 
genius she was the inspiration. 

Then there would be, of course, the 
Lover Husband, a glorified Nice Man, 
tall, but not too tall, romantic, pleas- 
antly emotional and, at times, perhaps 
even tempestuous, but a non-smoker, 
meticulous in the matter of clothes, 
though capable of a certain spirited cas- 
ualness in wearing them. He would 
swear just enough to give him a manly 
effect, but his profanity would be re- 
fined as became a man who looked well 
in church. He would be a good dancer, 
bright at bridge, with the correct voice 
for reading aloud, a cheerful taste in ties, 
and a discerning interest in dinners. He 
would be moderately witty and a noise- 


less sleeper. Being freed of the sordid 
distractions of the Business Husband. 
and having no diversity of duties sic} 
as must fall to the Handy Husband, he 
would always be right there. He would 
not want to read the financial page. He 
would not be ruined as a listener by any 
habit of wondering whether that noise 
meant trouble with the kitchen boiler 
again. He would, in fact, be no more 
subject to bedeviling distractions than 
either of the other husbands. Each, like 
an endowed specialist, would be, and 
could afford to be, winged by high pur- 
pose. In ensemble they would assure 
the perfect home. Automatically, tle 
wife also would become perfect. 

To the theory which I have here trans- 
lated rather freely, the American hus- 
band makes an obvious response. With 
characteristic confidence he asks why hie 
shouldn't be a candidate for the position 
of composite, why he shouldn’t aspire to 
be a beautiful blend, to win the honors 
of all. Optimism could go no farthier. 
I can fancy the wistful compassion of the 
Average Wife; her disenchantment, 
skeptically tolerant, with something of 
the maternal, as of one who has suffered 
all and chooses to go on. It would strike 
her as so like his cheek, this aspiration 
to be all things to one woman. It would 
remind her that a male creature can |x 
ridiculous yet be capable at times of a 
certain magnificence; that one may 
smile at the graveside of Respect. 

Yes, it is utterly true that the Ameri- 
can wife respects the husband less than 
husbands used to be respected. But she 
seems, for some reason, really to like 
him more. 
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The Happy Isles 


A NOVEL—PART VII 


BY BASIL KING 


Author of The Inner Shrine, The Wild Olive, etc. 


XXXII 


HE day after Honey was buried 

Tom went to Mrs. Danker’s to pay 
what was owing on the room rent, and 
take away his effects. The effects went 
into one small trunk which Mrs. Danker 
packed while Tom sat on the edge of 
the bed and listened to her comments. 
A little wiry woman, prim in the old 
New England way, she was tireless in 
work and conversation. 

“He was a fine man, Mr. Honeybun 
was, and my land! he was fond of you. 
He'd try to hide it; but half an eye 
could see that he was that proud of 
you! He’d be awful up-and-coming 
while you was here, and make out that 
it didn’t matter to him whether you 
was here or not; but once you was 
away—my land!—he’d be that down 
you'd think he’d never come up again. 
And one thing I could see as plain as 
plain: he was real determined that 
when you’d got up in the world he 
wasn’t going to be a drag on you. He’d 
keep saying that you wasn’t beholding 
to him for anything; and that he’d 
be glad when you could do without him 
so that he could get back again to his 
friends; but my land! half an eye could 


” 
see. 


During these first days Tom found 
the memory of a love as big as Honey’s 
too poignant to dwell upon. He would 
dwell upon it later, when the self- 
reproach which so largely composed 
his grief had softened down. All he 
could do as yet was to curse himself for 
the obtuseness which had taken Honey 


at the bluff of his words, when the 
tenderness behind his deeds should 
have been evident to anyone not a fool. 

He couldn’t bear to think of it. Not 
to think of it, he asked Mrs. Danker for 
news of Maisie. He had often wondered 
whether Maisie might not have told 
her aunt in confidence of her engage- 
ment to himself; and now he learned 
that she had not. 

“*T hardly ever hear from her; but 
another aunt of Maisie’s writes to me 
now and then. Says that that drum- 
mer fellow is back again. I hope he'll 
keep away from her. He don’t mean 
no good by her, and she goes daft over 
him every time he turns up. My land! 
how do we know he hasn’t a wife some- 
wheres else, when he goes off a year and 
more at a time, on his long business 
trips? This time he’s been to Australia. 
It was to get her away from him that I 
asked her to spend that winter in 
Boston; but now that he’s back—well, 
I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Tom had not supposed that at the 
suggestion of a rival he would have felt 
a pang; and yet he felt one. 

“Of course, there’s some one; we 
know that. It must be some one too 
who’s got plenty of money, because 
he’s given her a di’mond ring that must 
be worth five hundred dollars, her other 
aunt tells me, if it’s worth a cent. We 
know he makes big money, because he’s 
got a fine position, and his family is 
one of the most high thought of in 
Nashua. That’s part of the trouble. 
They're very religious and toney, so 
they wouldn’t think Maisie a good 
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enough match for him. Still, if he'd 
only do one thing or the other, keep 
away from her, or ask her right out and 
out to marry him a 

Tom was no longer listening. The 
mention of Maisie’s diamond had made 
him one hot lump of shame. He knew 
more of the cost of jewels now than when 
he had purchased the engagement ring, 
and even if he didn’t know much he 
knew enough. 

A few days later he was in Nashua. 
He went, partly because he had the 
day to spare before he took up college 
work again, partly because of a desire 
to learn what was truly in Maisie’s 
heart, partly to make her some amends 
for his long neglect of her, and mostly 
because he needed to pour out his con- 
fession as to the diamond ring. Having 
heen warned of his coming, Maisie, who 
had got rid of the children for an hour 
or two, awaited him in the parlor. 

A little powder, a little unnecessary 
rouge, a sweater of imitation cherry- 
colored silk, gave her the vividness of 
a_ well-made artificial flower. Even 
Tom could see that, with her neat short 
skirt and high-heeled shoes, she was 
dressed beyond the note of the shabby 
little room; but if she would only twine 
her arms around his neck, and give him 
one of the kisses that used to be so 
sweet, he could overlook everything 
else. 

Her eyes on the big square cardboard 
box he carried in his hand, she received 
him somberly. Having allowed him to 
kiss her, she sat down at the end of a 
table drawn up beside the window 
while he put the box in front of her. 

“What's this?” 

He placed himself at the other end of 
the table, having its length between 
them. Because of his waning love, 
because of the ring above all, he had 
done one of those reckless things which 
sometimes render men exultant. From 
his slender means he had filched a 
hundred dollars for a set of furs. He 
watched Maisie’s face as she untied knots 
and lifted the cover of the bandbox. 


On discovering the contents her 
expression became critical. She fingered 
the fur without taking either of the 
articles from the box. Turning over an 
edge of the boa, she looked at the lining. 
It was a minute or two before she took 
out the muff and held it in her hands. 
She examined it as if she were buying 
it in a shop. 

“That’s a last year’s style,” was her 
first observation. “It'll be regular 
oldfashioned by next winter, and, of 
course, I shouldn’t want a muff before 
then. The girls’ll think I got them 
second-hand when they’re as out of date 
as all that. They’re awful particular in 
Nashua, more like New York than 
Boston.” She shook out the boa. 
“Those little tails are sweet, but they 
don’t wear them now. How much did 
you give?” 

He told her. 

“They’re not worth it. It’s the 
marked-down season too. Some one’s 
put it over on you. I could have got 
them for half the price—and younger. 
These are an old woman’s furs. ‘The 
girls’'ll say my aunt in Boston’s died 
and left them to me in her will.” 

Brushing them aside, she faced him 
with her resentful eyes. Her hands 
were clasped in front of her, the diamond 
flashing on the finger resting on a table- 
scarf of thin brown silk embroidered in 
magenta ferns. 

“Well, Tom, what’s your answer to 
my letter?” 

At any other minute he would have 
replied gently, placatingly; but just 
now his heart was hot. A hundred 
dollars had meant much to him. It 
would have to be paid back in paring 
down on all his necessities, in food, in 
carfares, even in the washing of his 
clothes. He too clasped his hands on 





the table, facing her as she faced him. 
He remembered afterward how blue 
her eyes had been, blue as lapis lazuli. 
All he could see in them now was 
demand, and further demand, and 
demand again after that. 

“Have I got to give you an answer, 
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Maisie? If so, it’s only the one I’ve 
given you before. We'll be married 
when I get through college, and have 
found work.” 

“And when’ll that be?” 

“I’m sorry to say it won’t be for 
another two years, at the earliest.” 

“ Another two years, and I’ve waited 
three already!” 

“IT know you have. But listen, 
Maisie! When we got engaged I was 
only sixteen. You were only eighteen. 
Even now I’m only nineteen, and you're 
only twenty-one. We've got lots of 
time. It would be foolish for us to be 
married .. .” 

She broke in, drily. “So I see.” 

“You see what, Maisie?” 


“What you want me to see. If you 


think I'm dying to marry you...” 
“No, I’m not such an idiot as that. 
But if we’re in love with each other, 
as we used to be... . 
“As you used to be.” 
“As I used to be of course; and you 
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too, I suppose.” 

“Oh, you needn’t kill yourself sup- 
posing.” 

He drew back. 
by that, Maisie?” 

“What do you think I mean?” 

“Well, I don’t know. It sounds as 
if you were trying to tell me that you'd 
never cared anything about me.” 

“How much did you ever care about 
me?” 

“T used to think I couldn’t live with- 
out you.” 

‘And you’ve found out that you can.” 

“I’ve had to, for one thing; and for 
another, I’m older now, and I know that 
nobody is really essential to anybody 
else. All the same—” 

“Yes, Tom; all the same—what?” 

“If you’d be willing to take what I 
can offer you—” 

“Take what you can offerme! You’re 
not offering me anything.” 

He explained his ambitions, for her 
as well as for himself. Life was big; 
it was full of opportunity; his origin 
didn’t chain any man who knew how 


“What do you mean 
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to break away from it. He did know. 
He didn’t know how he knew, but he 
did. He just had it inhim. When you 
knew you had it in you, you didn’t 
depend on anyone to tell you; you 
yourself became your own corrobo- 
ration. 

But in order to fulfil this conviction 
of inner power you needed to know 
things. You needed the experience, the 
standing, the rubbing up against other 
men, which you got in college in a way 
that you didn’t get anywhere else. You 
got some of it by going into business, 
but only some of it. In any case, it was 
no more than a chance in business. You 
might get it or you might not. With 
the best will in the world on your part, 
it might slip by you. In college it 
couldn’t slip by you if you had any 
intelligence at all. All the past ex- 
perience of mankind was gathered up 
there for vou to profit by. You could 
only absorb a little of it, of course. But 
you acquired the habit of absorbing. 
It was not so much what you learned 
that gave college its value; it was the 
learning of a habit of learning. You 
got an attitude of mind. Your attitude 
of mind was what made you, what 
determined your place in the world. 
With a closed mind you got nowhere; 
with an open mind the world was as the 
sea driving all its fish into your net. 
College opened the mind; it was the 
easiest method by which it could be 
done. If she would only be patient till 
he had got through the preliminary 
training and had found the job for 
which he would be fitted .. . 

“But what’s the use of waiting when 
you can get a job for which you’d be 
fitted right off the bat? There’s a 
family up here on the hill that wants a 
shofer. They give a hundred and 
twenty-five a month. Why go to all 
that trouble about opening your mind 
when here’s the job handed out ‘to you? 
The gentleman-friend I told you about 
says that business has got college 
skinned. He says colleges are punk. 
He says lots of men in business won’t 
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take a man if he’s been to college. 
They'd want a fellow with some get- 
up-and-get to him.” 

He began to understand her as he 
had never done before. Maisie had 
the closed mind. She was Honey’s 
“orthodock,” the type which accepts 
the limitations other people fix for it. 
He registered the thought, long forming 
in his mind subconsciously, that among 
American types the orthodock is the 
commonest. It was not true, as so 
often assumed, that the average Amer- 
ican is keen to forge ahead and become 
something bigger than he is. That was 
one of the many self-flattering American 
ideals which had no relation to life. Mrs. 
Ansley’s equality of opportunity was 
another. People passed these phrases 
on, and took for granted they were 
true, when in everyday practice they 
were false. 

There could be no breaking forth 
into a larger life so long as the national 
spirit made for repression, suppression, 
restriction, and denial. Maisie was 
but one of the hundred and _ sixteen 
millions of Americans out of a possible 
hundred and seventeen millions on whom 
all the pressure of social, industrial, edu- 
cational, and religious life had been 
brought to bear to keep her mind shut, 
her tastes puerile, and her impulses to 
expansion thwarted. With a great 
show of helping and blessing the less 
fortunate, American life, he was coming 
to believe, was organized to force them 
back, and beat them into subjection. 
The hundred and seventeenth million 
loved to believe that it wasn’t so; it 
was not according to their consciences 
that it should be so; but the result 
could be seen in the hundred and sixteen 
million minds drilled to disability, as 
Maisie’s was. 

A young man not yet hardened to 
life’s injustices, he saw himself rushing 
to Maisie’s aid, to make the best of her. 
Experience would help her as it had 
helped him. The shriveled bud of her 
mind would unfold in warmth and sun- 
shine. This would be in their future 


together. In the meantime he must 
clear the ground of the present hy 
getting rid of pretense. 

“There’s one thing I want to tell 
you, Maisie, something [I’m rather 
ashamed of.” 

The lapis lazuli eyes widened in a 
look of wonder. He might be going to 
tell her of another girl. 

“You know, as I’ve just said, that 
when we got engaged I was only 
sixteen. I didn’t know anything about 
anything. I thought I did, of course; 
but then all fellows of sixteen think that. 
I'd never had anyone to teach me, or 
show me the right hang of things. You 
saw for yourself how I lived with Honey; 
and before that, as you know, I'd been a 
state ward. Further back than that 
but I can’t talk about it yet. Some 
day when we're married, and know 
sach other better—”’ 

“I’m not asking you. I don’t care.” 

““No, I know you don’t care, and that 
you're not asking me; but I want you 
to understand how it was that I was so 
ignorant, so much more ignorant than 
I suppose any other fellow would have 
been. When I went out to buy that 
ring you've got on—” 

He knew by the horror in her face 
that she divined what he had to tell 
her. He knew too that she had al- 
ready been afraid of it. 

“You're not going to say that it 
isn’t a real diamond?” 

To nerve himself he had to look at 
her steadily. Confessing a murder 
would have been easier. 

“No, Maisie, it isn’t a real diamond. 
At the time I bought it I didn’t know 
what a real diamond was. I’m not 
sure that I know now—” 

He stopped because, without taking 
her eyes from his, she was slipping the 
ring from her finger. She was slipping, 
too, an illusion from her mind. He 
knew now that to be trifled with in love, 
to be betrayed in a great trust, would 
be small things to Maisie as compared 
to this kind of deception. Her wrath 
and contempt were the more scathing 
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to behold because of her cherry-colored 
prettiness. 

The ring lay on the table. Drawing 
in the second finger of her right hand, 
she made of it a spring against her 
thumb. She loosed the spring suddenly. 
The faked diamond sped across the 
table hitting against his hand. He 
picked it up, putting it out of sight in 
his waistcoat pocket. For a fellow of 
nineteen, eager to be something big, no 
lower depth of humiliation could ever be 
imagined. 

Maisie stood up. “You cheap skate!” 

He bowed his head as a criminal 
sometimes does when sentenced. He 
had no protest to make. A cheap skate 
was what he was. He sat there crushed. 
Skirting round him as if he were defiled, 
she went out into the little entry. 

He was still sitting crushed when she 
came back. She did not pause. She 
merely flung his hat on the table as she 
went by. It was a cheap skate’s hat, a 
brown soft felt, shapeless, weather- 
stained, three years out of style. With 
no further words, she opened the door 
into the adjoining room, passed through 
it, and closed it noiselessly behind her. 


XXXIV 

For probating Honey’s will he asked 
leave to come and consult Mr. Ansley. 
An appointment was made for an eve- 
ning when that gentleman was to be at 
home. 

Tom, who had some gift for char- 
acter, was beginning to understand 
him. Understanding him, it seemed to 
him, that he understood all that old 
Boston which had once been a national 
institution, a force in the country’s 
history, and now, like a man retired 
from business, sat resting on its hill. 

Old Boston was more significant, how- 
ever, than a man retired from business, 
in that it was to a great degree a man 
retired from the pushing of ideals. 
Generous once with the hot generosity 
of youth, keen to throw itself into the 
fight against wrongs, ready to be 


slaughtered in the van rather thin 
compromise on principles, old Bos}... 
had now reached the age of mell 
ness. It had grown weary in well-doi 
It had done enough. Contending wit) 
national evils had proved to be fut 
National evils had grown too big, too 
many, too insurgent. Better make the 
best of life as your people mean to live 
it. Keep quiet; take it easy; save 
money; let the country gang its own 
gait. A big turbulent country, with no 
more respect for old Boston than for the 
prophet Jeremiah, it wallowed in pros- 
perous vulgarity. Let it wallow! With 
solid investments in cotton and copper 
old Boston could save its own soul. It 
withdrew from its country; it with- 
drew from its state; it withdrew from 
its own city. Where its ancestors had 
made the laws and administered them, 
it became, like those proud old groups 
of Spaniards still to be found in Cali- 
fornia, a remnant of a former time, 
making no further stand against the 
invader. With a little art, a little liter- 
ature, a little music, a little education, 
a little religion, a little mild beneficence, 
and a great deal of astute financial and 
professional ability, it could pass its 
time and keep its  high-mindedness 
intact. 

To Tom’s summing up this was 
Philip Ansley. He was able, public- 
spirited, and generous; but he was dis- 
illusioned. The United States of his 
forefathers, of which he kept the ideal 
in his soul, had turned into such a 
hodgepodge of mankind, that he had 
neither hope nor sentiment with regard 
to it. In his heart he believed that its 
governments were in the hands of what 
he called a bunch of crooks. With 
congresses, state legislatures, and civic 
councils elected by what to him were 
hordes of ignoramuses, with laws dic- 
tated by cranks and fanatics, with the 
old-time liberties stampeded by the 
tyranny of majorities lacking a sense of 
responsibility, he deemed it prudent to 
follow the line of least resistance and 
give himself to making money. Apart 
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from casting his vote for the Republican 
ticket on election days, he left city, 
state, and country to the demagogues 
and looters. He was sorry to do this, 
vet with the world as it was, he saw no 
he ly» for it. 

But he 


boards of a good 


director on the 
many companies; 
he was an overseer of Harvard, a 
trustee of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the treasurer of several hospitals, a 
ubscriber to every important philan- 
thropic fund. His club was the Somer- 
set; his church was Trinity. For old 
Boston these two facts when taken to- 
gether placed him in that sacred shrine 
which in England consecrates dowager 
d ichesses. 

When Tom was shown up he found 
his host in the room where two years 
earlier they had talked over the place 
as chauffeur, but he was no longer 
awed by it. Neither was he awed by 
finding Ansley wearing a dinner-jacket 
simply because it was evening. The 
conventions and amenities of civilized 
life were becoming a matter of course to 
him. 

“How d’ye do? Come in. Sit down. 
What’s the weather like outside? Still 
pretty cold for April, isn’t it?” 

Though he stretched out his hand 
from his armehair, where he sat reading 
the evening paper, he stretched it out. 
It was also a tribute to Tom’s progress 
that he was asked to take a seat. A 
still further sign of his having reached 
a position remotely on a footing of 
equality with the Ansleys was an in- 
vitation to help himself from a silver 
box of cigarettes. 

Having respectfully 


served as 


declined this 


honor, as Ansley himself was not smok- 


stated his errand. If Mr. 
\nsley would introduce him to some 
young inexpensive lawyer, who would 
tell him what to do in the probating of 
Honey’s will . . 

lhe business was soon settled. In 
possession of Ansley’s card with a 
scribbled line on it, Tom rose to take 
his leave. Ansley rose also, but moved 


ing, he 
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toward the fireplace, where a few sticks 
were smoldering, as if he had something 
more to say. 

“Wait a minute. 
Have a cigarette.” 

As Ansley himself lighted a cigar, 
Tom took a cigarette from the silve. 
box, and leaned against the back of the 
big chair from which he had just risen. 
Once more he was struck by the resem- 
blance between the shrewd close-lipped 
face, dropping into its meditative cast, 
and the lampshade just below it, 
parchment with a touch of rose, and an 
inner light. Ansley puffed for a minute 
or two pensively. 

“You’ve no family, I believe. You 
haven’t got the complications of a lot 
of relatives.” 

Tom was surprised by the new topic. 
“No, sir. I wish I had, but—” 

“Oh, well, for a young fellow like 
you, bound to get on—” He dropped 
this line to take up another. “I’m 
thinking about Guy. Occurred to me 
the other day that while he’d been 
dragged about Europe a good many 
times he didn’t know anything of his 
own country. Never been west of' the 
Hudson.” 

Tom smoked and wondered. 

“T’ve suggested to him to take his 
summer’s vacation and wander about. 
Get the lay of the land. Could cover a 
good deal of ground in three months. 
Zigzag up anddown—Niagara—Colorado 
—Chicago—Grand Canyon—California 

Seattle—hack if he liked by the 
Canadian Pacific. What would you 
think?” 

“T think it would be great.” 

“Would you go with him?” 

It seemed to Tom that his brain was 
spinning round. Not only was he too 
dazed to find words, but the question 
of money came first. How could he 
afford .. ? 

But Ansley went on again. “It’s a 
choice between you and a tutor. My 
wife would like a tutor. Guy wants 
vou. So do I. You'd have your 
traveling expenses, of course—do every- 


Sit down again. 
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thing the same as Guy— and, let us say, 
five hundred dollars for your time. 
Would that suit you?” 

He didn’t know how to answer. 
Excitement, gratitude, and a sense of 
insufficiency churned together and 
choked him. It was only by spluttering 
and stammering that he could say at 
last, 

“If—if Mrs. Ansley—d-doesn’t 
w-want me—” 

“Oh, she’d give in. Simply feels that 
Guy’d get more good out of it if he bad 
some one to point out moral lessons as 
he went along. I don’t. Two young 
fellows together, if they’re at all the 
right kind, ‘ll do each other more good 
than all the law and the prophets.” 

“But would you mind telling me, 
sir, something of what you'd expect 
from me?” 

“Oh, nothing! Just play round with 
him, and have a good time. You seem 
to chum up with him all right.” 

Tom was distressed. “Yes, sir, but 
if I'm to be—to be paid for chumming 
up with him I should have to—” 

“Forget it. I want Guy to take the 
trip. It’s not the kind of trip anyone 
wants to take alone, and you're the 
fellow he’d like to have with him. Id 
like it too. You understand him.” 

He turned round to knock the ash 
from his cigar into the dying fire. 

“Trouble with Guy is that he has no 
sense of values. Thing he needs to 
learn is what’s worth while and what’s 
not. I don’t want you to teach him. 
I just want him to see. What do you 
say?” 

Tom hung his head, not from humil- 
ity but to think out a point that 
troubled him. 

“You know, sir’—he looked up 
again—“‘that when Guy and I get to- 
gether we talk about things that—well, 
that you mightn’t like.” 

“T don’t care a hang what you talk 
about.” 

“Yes, sir; 
particular.” 

“Well, then, keep it to yourself.” 


but this is something 


“TI can’t keep it to myself becayse— 
because some day you might think ¢},; 
I'd had a bad... as long as we've 
just been chums... and I wasn’ 
paid—”’ 

Ansley moved away from the fire 
place, striding up and down in front 
of it. 

“Look here, my boy! I know what 
young fellows are. I know you talk 
about things you wouldn’t bring up 
before Mrs. Ansley and me. I don’t 
care. It’s what I expect. Do you bot! 
good. You're not specially vicious, 
either of you, and even if you were 

“It’s not a matter of morals, sir; it’s 
one of opinions.” 

He dismissed this lightly. “Oh, 
opinions!” 

“But this is a special kind of opinion 
You see, sir, I’ve always been poor 
I’ve lived among poor people. I've 
seen how much they have to go without. 
And I begin to see also that rich people 
have more than they need—more thian 
they can ever use.” 

“Oh, quite so! I see! I see! And 
you both get a bit revolutionary. Go 
to it, boy! Fellows of your age who're 
not boiling over with rebellion against 
social conditions as they are ‘Il never be 
worth their salt. Don’t say anything 
about it before Mrs. Ansley, but be- 
tween yourselves .. . Why, when | 
was an undergraduate . . . You'll live 
through it, though . . . The poor people 
don’t want any champions. . . . They 
don’t want to be helped. . . . You get 
sick of it in the long run... . But 
while you’re young boil away. . . . If 
that’s all that bothers you 1‘ 

Tom explained that it was all that 
bothered him, and the bargain was 
struck. He had expressed his thanks, 
shaken hands, and reached the threshold 
on the way out when Ansley spoke 
again. 

“Guy tells me that out at Cam- 
bridge they call you the Whitelaw 
Baby. I suppose you know all about 
yourself—your people—where you be- 
gan—that sort of thing?” 
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He decided to be positive, laconic, 
to do what he could to squelch the idea 

Ansley’s mind. 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Then that settles that.” 


XXXV 

Between the end of the college year 
and the departure on the journey west- 
ward there was to be an interval of three 
weeks. Mrs. Ansley had insisted on 
that. She was a mother. For eight or 
nine months she had seen almost nothing 
of her boy. Now if he was to be taken 
from her for the summer, and for an- 
other college vear after that, she might 
as well not have a son at all. 

Tom was considering where he should 
pass the intervening time when the 
following note unnerved him. 


Dear Mr. Wuitetaw, 

Mother wants to know if when college 
closes, and Guy joins us in New Hampshire, 
vou will not come with him for the three 
weeks before you start on your trip. Please 
do. Ishall have got there by that time, and 
I haven’t seen you now for nearly two years. 
We must have a lot of notes to compare, and 
ought to be busy comparing them. Do come 
then, for our sakes if not for your own. You 
will give us a great deal of pleasure. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HiILpREp ANSLEY. 


His heart failed him. It failed him 
because of the details as to customs, 
etiquette, and dress he didn’t know 
anything about. He should be called 
on to speak fluently in a language of 
which he was only beginning to spell 
out the little words. It seemed to him 
at first that he couldn’t accept the in- 
vitation. 

Then, not to accept it began to look 
like cowardice. He would never get 
anywhere if he funked what he didn’t 
know. When you didn’t know you 
went to work and found out. You 
couldn’t find out unless you put your- 
self in the way of seeing what other 


people did. After twenty-four hours 
of reflection he penned the simplest 
form of note. Thanking Hildred for 
her mother’s kind invitation, he ac- 
cepted it. Before putting his letter in 
the post, however, he dropped in to call 
on Guy. Guy, who was strumming 
the Love-Death of Isolde, tossed his 
comments over his shoulder as_ he 
thumped out the passion. 

“'That’s Hildred. She’s made mother 
do it. Nutty on that sort of thing.” 

Tom’s heart failed him again. “Nutty 
on what sort of thing?” 

Isolde’s anguish mounted = and 
mounted till it seemed as if it couldn’t 
mount any higher, and yet went on 
mounting. “Oh, well! She’s toted it 
up that you haven’t got a home—that 
for three weeks after college closes 
you'll be on the town—and so on.” 

“*T see.” 

“All the same, come along. I'd just 
as soon. Dad won't be there hardly. 
The old lady’ll be booming about, but 
vou needn’t mind her. You'll have 
your room and grub for those three 
weeks, and that’s all you’ve got to 
think about. Anyhow, it’s bats in the 
attic with Hildred the minute it comes 
to a lame dog.” 

While Guy’s fat figure swayed over 
the piano, Isolde’s great heart broke. 
Tom went back to his room and wrote 
a second answer, regretting that owing 
to the pressure of his engagements he 
would be unable 

And then there came another re- 
action. What did it matter if Hildred 
Ansley was opening the door out of 
pity? Pity was one of the loveliest 
traits of character. Only a cad would 
resent it. He sent his first reply. 

Having done this, he felt it right to 
go and call on Mrs. Ansley. He was 
sure she didn’t want him in New 
Hampshire, but by taking it for granted 
that she did he would discount some of 
her embarrassment. 

As Mrs. Ansley was not at home, 
Pilcher held out a little silver tray. 
Tom understood that he should have 
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had a card to put in it. A card was 
something of which he had never hith- 
erto felt the need. He said so to Pilcher 
frankly. 

Pilcher’s stony medieval face, the 
face of a saint on the portal of some 
primitive cathedral, smiled rarely, but 
when it did it smiled engagingly. 

“You'd find a_ visitin’ card very 
‘andy, Mr. Tom, now that you're so 
big. Mr. Guy has had one this long 
spell back.” 

It was a lead. In shy unobtrusive 
ways Pilcher had often shown himself 
his friend. Tom confessed his yearning 
for a card if only he knew how to order 
one. 

“Tl show you one of Mr. Guy’s. 
He always has the right thing. I'll 
find out too where he gets them done. 
If you'll step in, Mr. Tom . . .” 

As he waited in the dining room, with 
the good-natured Ansley ancestor smil- 
ing down at him, there floated through 
Tom’s mind a phrase from the Bible as 
taught by Mrs. Tollivant. ‘The Lord 
sent His angel.” Wasn’t that what He 
was doing now, and wasn’t the angel 
taking Pilcher’s guise? When the 
heavenly messenger came back with 
the card Tom went straight to his point. 

“Pilcher, I wonder if you’d mind 
helping me?” 

“I'd do it and welcome, Mr. Tom.” 

Mr. Tom told of his invitation to New 
Hampshire, and of his ignorance of 
what to do and wear. If Pilcher would 
only give him a hint ; 

He could not have found a better 
guide. Pilcher explained that a few 
little things had to be as second nature. 
A few other little things were uncertain 
points as to which it was always per- 
missible to ask. In the way of second 
nature Tom would find sporting flannels 
and tennis shoes an essential. So he 
would find a dinner-jacket suit, with 
the right kind of shirt, collar, tie, shoes, 
and socks to wear with it. As to things 
permissible to ask about, Pilcher could 
more easily explain them when they 
were both in the same house. Occasions 
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would crop up but could not be fore- 
seen. 

“The real gentry is never afraid «f 
showin’ that they don’t know. The 
takes not knowin’ as a joke. Many’s 
the time when I’ve been waitin’ at 
table I’ve ’eard a born gentleman ask 
the born lady sittin’ next to ’im which’'d 
be the right fork to use, and she'd say 
that she didn’t know but was lookin’ 
round to see what other people done. 
That’s what they calls hease of manner, 
Mr. Tom.” 

Under the Ansley roof he would meet 
none but the gentry born. Any one of 
them would respect him more for asking 
when he didn’t know. It was only the 
second class that bothered about being 
so terribly correct, and they were not 
invited by Mrs. Ansley. In addition to 
these consoling facts Tom could always 
fall back on him, Pilcher, as a referee. 

Being a guest in a community in 
which two years earlier he had been a 
chauffeur Tom found easier than he had 
expected because he worked out a 
formula. He framed his formula before 
going to New Hampshire. 

“Servants are servants and masters 
are masters because they divide them- 
selves into classes. The one is above, 
and is recognized as being above; the 
other is below, and is recognized as being 
below. I shall be neither below nor 
above; or I shall be both. I will not 
go into a class. As far as I know how, 
I'll be everybody’s equal.” 

He had, however, to find another 
formula for this. 

““You’re everybody’s equal when you 
know you are. Whatever you know 
will go of itself. The trouble I see with 
the bumptious American who claims 
that he’s as good as anybody else, is 
that he thinks only of forcing himself 
to the level of the highest; he doesn’t 
begin at the bottom, and cover all the 
ground between the bottom and the top. 
I’m going to do that. I shall be at home 
among the lot of them. To be at home 
I must feel at home. I mustn’t con- 
descend to the boys of two years ago 
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who'll still be driving cars, and I 
mustn’t put on airs to be fit for Mrs. 
Ansley’s drawing-room. I must be 
myself. I mustn't be ashamed because 
I’ve been in a humble position; and I 
mustn't be swanky because I’ve been 
put in a better one. I must be natural; 
I must be big. That'll give me the ease 
of manner Pilcher talks about.” 

With these principles as a basis of 
behavior, his embarrassments sprang 
from another source. ‘They began at 
the station in Keene. He knew he 
was to be met; and he supposed it 
would be by Guy. 

“Oh, here you are!” 

She came on him suddenly in the 
crowd, tall, free in her movements, 
always a little older than her age. If 
in the nearly two years since their last 
meeting changes had come to him, 
more had apparently come to her. 
She was a woman, while he was not yet 
a man. She was easy, independent, 
taking the lead with natural authority. 
From the first instant of shaking hands 
he felt in her something solicitous and 
protective. 

It showed itself in the little things as 
to which awkwardness or. diffidence on 
his part might have been presumed. So 
as not to leave him in doubt of what he 
ought to do, she took the initiative with 
an air of quiet, competent command. 
She led the way to the car; she told 
him to throw his handbags and coat 
into the back part of it; she made him 
sit beside her as she drove. 

“No, I’m going to drive,” she insisted, 
when he had offered to take the wheel. 
*T want you to see how well I can do it. 
I like showing off. This is my own car. 
I drove it all last summer.” 

They talked about cars and their 
makes because the topic was an easy 
one. 

Speeding out of Keene, they left 
behind them the meadows of the 
Ashuelot to climb into a country with 
which Nature had been busy ever since 
her first flaming forces had cooled down 
to form a world. Cooling down and 


flinging up, she had tossed into the 
azoic age a tumble of mountains hi-her 
doubtless than Andes or Alps. Barre 
stupendous, appalling, they would 
have been easy for man, when he came. 
to live with in comfort, had not the great 
Earth-Mother gone to some pains to 
polish them down. Taking her leisure 
through eons of years, she brought from 
the north her implement, the ice 
Without haste, without rest, a fey 
inches in a century, she pushed jt 
against the barrier she meant to mold 
and penetrate. 

As a dyke before the pressure of 4 
flood, the barrier broke here, broke 
there, and yet as a whole maintained 


? 


\ 


itself. Heights were cut off from 
heights. Valleys were carved between 


them. What was sharp became rounded: 
what was jagged was worn smooth 
The highest pinnacles crashed down 
When after thousands of years the 
glacial mass receded, only the stumps 
were left of what had once been terrific 
primordial elevations. 

Dense forests began to cover them 
Lakes formed in the hollows. Little 
rivers drained them, to be drained 
themselves by a nameless stream which 
fell into a nameless sea. Through ages 
and ages the thrushes sang, the wild 
bees hummed, and the bear, the deer, 
the fox, the lynx ranged freely. 

Man came. He came stealthily, un- 
noted, leaving so light a trace that 
nothing remains to tell of his first 
passage but a few mysterious syllables 
The river once nameless became the 
Connecticut; the base of a mighty 
primeval mountain bears the Nip- 
muck name Monadnock. 

In this angle of New Hampshire 
thrust in between Massachusetts and 
Vermont names are a living record 
The Nipmuck disappeared in pro- 


portion as the restless English colonists 
pushed farther and farther from the sea 
They came in little companies, gener- 
ally urged by some religious disagree- 
ment with those they had left behind 
To escape the “Congregational way” 
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they fled into the mountains. There 
they were free to follow the “ Episco- 
parian way.” As “Episcoparians” they 
printed the map with names which en- 
shrined their old-home memories. Clus- 
tering within sight of the blue mass of 
Monadnock are neat white towns— 
Marlborough, Richmond, Chesterfield, 
Walpole, Peterborough, Fitzwilliam, 
Winchester—rich with “Episcoparian” 
suggestion. 

In the early eighteenth century there 
came in another strain. Driven by 
famine, a thousand pilgrims arrived in 
these relatively empty lands from the 
North of Ireland, sturdy, strong-minded, 
Protestant. Grouping themselves into 
three communities, they named them 
with Irish names, Antrim, Hillsborough, 
Dublin. It was to Dublin that Tom 
and Hildred were on the way. 

The subject of cars exhausted, she 
swung to something else. 

“You like the idea of going with 
Guy?” 

“It’s great.” 

“T like it too. I'd rather he was with 
you than with anybody. You never 
make game of him, and yet you never 
humor him.” 

“What do you mean by that, that I 
never humor him?” 

“Oh, well! Guy’s standards aren’t 
very high. We know that. But you 
never lower yours.” 

“How de you know I don’t?” 

“Because Guy says so. Don’t im- 
agine for a minute that he doesn’t see. 
He likes you so much because he respects 
you. 

“He respects a lot of other fellows too.” 

A little “H’m!” through pursed-up 
lips was a sign of dissent. “I wonder. 
He goes with them, I know, and rather 
envies them, which is what I mean by 
his standards not being very high; 
but -” 

“Oh, Guy’s all right. The fellows 
you speak of are sometimes a little fresh; 
but he knows where to draw the line. 
He'll go to a certain point, but you 
won’t get him beyond it.” 

Vou. CXLVIL.—No. 880.—67 


“And he owes that to you.” 

“Oh, no, he doesn’t, not in the least.” 

“Well, J —” she held the personal 
pronoun for emphasis—“‘think he does.” 

In this good opinion she was able to be 
firm because she seemed older than he. 
In reality she was two years younger, 
but life in a larger society had given her 
something of the tone of a woman of the 
world. This development on her part 
disconcerted him. So long as she had 
been the slip of a thing he remembered, 
prim, sedate, old-fashioned as the term 
is applied to children, she had not been 
a factor in his relations with the Ansley 
family. Now, suddenly, he saw her as 
the most important factor of all. The 
emergence of personality troubled him. 
Since she was obliged to keep her eyes 
on the turnings of the road, he was able 
to study her in profile. 

It was the first time he had really 
looked at a woman since he had summed 
up Maisie in Nashua. That had been 
two months earlier. The place which 
Maisie had so long held in his heart had 
been empty for those two months, 
except for a great bitterness. It was the 
bitterness of disillusion, of futility. 
Rage and pain were in it, with more of 
mortification than there was of either. 
He would never again hear of a cheap 
skate without thinking of the figure he 
had cut in the eyes of the girl whom he 
thought he was honoring merely in being 
true. All girls had been hateful to him 
since that day, just as all boys will be 
to a dog who has been stoned by one of 
them. Yet here he was already looking 
at a girl with something like fascination. 

That was because fascination was the 
emotion she evoked. She was strange; 
she was arresting. You wondered what 
she was like. You watched her when she 
moved; you listened to her when she 
talked. Once you had heard her voice, 
bell-like and crystalline, you would 
always be able to recall it. 

He noticed the way she was dressed 
because her knitted silk sweater was of 
a pattern he had never seen before. It 
ran in horizontal dog-toothed bands, 
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shading from green to blue, and from 
blue to a dull red. Green was the pre- 
dominating color, grass-green, jade- 
green, sea-green, sage-green, but toned 
to sobriety by this red of old brick, this 
blue of indigo. Indigo was the short 
plain skirt, and the stockings below it. 
An indigo tam-o’-shanter was pinned to 
her smooth, glossy, bluish-black hair 
with a big carnelian pin. He remembered 
that he used to think her Cambodian. 
He thought so again. 

Having arrived at the house, they 
found no one but Pilcher to receive 
them. Mrs. Ansley had gone out to tea; 
Mr. Guy had left word for Miss Hildred 
to bring Mr. Tom to the club, where he 
was playing tennis. 

“Do you care to go?” 

Knowing that he couldn't spend 
three weeks in Dublin without facing 
this invitation, he had decided in 
advance to accept it the first time it 
came. 

“If you go.” 

“All right; let’s. But you'd like 
first to go to your room, wouldn't you? 
Pilcher, take Mr. Whitelaw up. I'll 
wait here with the car. We'll start as 
soon as you come down.” Running up 
the stairs, he wondered whether it would 
be the proper thing for him to change 
to his new white flannels, when, as if 
divining his perplexity, she called after 
him. “Come just as you are. Don’t 
stop to put on other things. I'll go as 
I am too.” 

This maternal foresight was again on 
guard as they turned from the road into 
the driveway to the club. 

“Do you want to come and be intro- 
duced to a lot of people, or would you 
rather browse about by yourself? You 
can do whichever you like.” 

He replied with a suggestion. As a 
good many cars would be parked in the 
narrow space of the club avenues, he 
thought she had better jump out at the 
club steps, leaving him to find a space 
where the car could stand. He would 
hang around there till Guy’s game was 
over and the party was ready to go home. 


Having parked the car, he was in with 
the chauffeurs, some of whom were old 
acquaintances. ‘True to his formula, 
he went about among them, shaking 
hands, and asking for their news. They 
were oddly alike, not only in their dust- 
coats and chauffeurs’ caps, but in 
features and cast of mind. 

“You got a job?” he was asked in his 
turn. 

‘Been taken on to travel with young 
Ansley. We stay here for three weeks, 
and then go out West.” 

“Loot pretty good?” 

“Oh, just about the same, and, of 
course, I get my expenses.” 

“Pretty soft, what?” came from an 
Englishman. 

“Yes, but then it’s only for the 
summer.” 

These duties done, he felt free to 
stroll off till he found a convenient rock 
on which to sit by the lakeside. Light- 
ing a cigarette, he was glad of a half 
hour to himself in which to enjoy the 
scene. It was a reposeful scene, because 
all that was human and sporting in it 
was lost in the living spirit of the back- 
ground. 

It was what he had always felt in 
this particular landscape, and had 
never been able to define till now its 
quality of life. It was life of another 
order from physical life, and on another 
plane. You might have said that it 
reached you out of some phase of crea- 
tion different from that of Earth. These 
hills were living hills; this lake was a 
living lake. Through them, as in the 
serene sky, a Presence shone and smiled 
on you. He had often noticed, during 
the summer at the inn-club, that you 
could sit idle and silent with that 
Presence, and not be bored. You looked 
and looked; you thought and thouglit: 
you were bathed about in tranquillity. 
People might be running around, and 
calling or shouting, as they were doing 
now in the tennis courts on a ledge of 
the hillside above him, not five hundred 
yards away, but they disturbed you 
no more than the birds or the butter- 
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flies. The Presence was too immense, 
too positive, to allow little things to 
trouble it. Rather, it took them and 
absorbed them, as if the Supreme 
Activity, which for millions of years 
hefore there was a man had been work- 
ing to transform this spot into a cup 
of overflowing loveliness, could 
anything that came Its way. 

So he sat and smoked and thought 
and felt soothed. It was early enough 
in the summer for the birds to be singing 
from all the wooded terraces and the 
fringe of lakeside trees. 


use 


Calls from the 
tennis courts, cries from young people 
climbing on the raft in the lake or diving 
from the springboard, came to him 
softened and sweet. It was living peace, 
invigorating, restful. 


XXXVI 

A woman passed along the driveway, 
and looked at him. He looked at her. 
The rock on which he sat being no more 
than a dozen yards from where she 
walked, they could see each other 
plainly. It seemed to him that as she 
went by she relaxed her pace to study 
him. She was a little woman, pretty, 
sad-faced, neatly dressed and perhaps 
fifty years of age. Having passed once, 
she turned on her steps and passed 
again. She passed a third time and a 
fourth. Each time she passed she gave 
him the same long scrutinizing look, 
without self-consciousness or embarrass- 
ment. He thought she might be a lady’s 
maid or a chauffeur’s wife. 

He turned to watch a young man 
taking a swan dive from the springboard. 
Having run the few steps which was all 
the springboard allowed of, he stood 
poised on the edge, feet together, his 
arms at his thighs. With the leap for- 
ward his arms went out at right angles. 
When he turned toward the water they 
bent back behind his head, his palms 
twisted upward. Nearing the surface 
they pointed downward, cleaving the 
lake with a clean, splashless penetration. 
The whole movement had been lithe and 
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vo 


graceful, the curve of a swan’s neck, 
the spring of a flying fish. 

Not till she was close beside him did 
he notice that the little woman had left 
the roadway, crossed the intervening 
patch of blueberry scrub, and seated 
herself on a low bowlder close to his own. 

Her self-possession was that of a 
woman with a single dominating motive. 
‘“You’ve just arrived with Miss Ansley, 
haven't you?” 

The voice, like the manner, was intense 
and purposeful. In assenting, he had 
the feeling of touching something 
elemental, like hunger or fire, which 
wouldn’t be denied. 

“And you’re at Harvard.” 

He assented to this also. 

“At Harvard they call you the White- 
law Baby, don’t they?” 

“T’ve heard so. Why do you ask?” 

“Because ['m the nurse from whom 
the Whitelaw baby was stolen nearly 
twenty years ago. My name is Nash.” 

A memory came to him of something 
far away. He could hear Honey saying 
he had seen her, a pretty little English- 
woman, and that Nash was her name. 
Looking at her now, he saw that she 
was more than a pretty little English- 
woman; she was a soul in torture, with 
a flame eating at the heart. He felt 
sorry for her, but not so sorry as to be 
free from impatience at the dogging 
with which the Whitelaw baby followed 
him. 

“Why do you say this to me?” 

“Because of what I’ve heard from 
the family. They’ve spoken of you. 
They think it—queer.” 

“They think what queer?” 

“That your name is Whitelaw—that 
your father’s name was Theodore— 
that you look so much like the rest of 
them. Mr. Whitelaw’s name is Henry 
Theodore—” 


“And my father’s name was only 


Theodore. My mother’s name 
Lucy. I was born in The Bronx. I’m 
exactly nineteen years of age. I've 
heard that Mr. Whitelaw’s son if he 
were living now would be twenty.” 


was 
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Large gray eyes with silky drooping 
lids rested on his with a look of long, 
slow searching. “You’re sure of all 
that?” 

He tried to laugh. “As sure as you 
can be of what’s not within your own 
recollection. I’ve been told it. I’ve 
reason to believe it.” 

“Vd no reason to believe that I 
should ever find my boy again; but I 
know I shall.” 

“That must be a comfort to you in 
the trial you’ve had to face.” 

“It hasn’t been a trial exactly, be- 
cause you bear a trial and live through 
it. This has been spending every day 
and every night in the lake of fire and 
brimstone. I wonder if you’ve any 
idea of what it’s like.” 

“T don’t suppose I have.” 

“If you did have—” He thought 
she was going to say that if he did have 
he would allow himself to become the 
Whitelaw baby in order to relieve her 
anguish, but she struck another note. 
“T hadn’t the least suspicion of what 
had been done to me till the two foot- 
men had lifted the little carriage up 
over the steps and into the hall. Then 
I raised the veil to take my baby out, 
and I—I fell in a dead swoon.” 

He waited for her to go on again. 

“Try to imagine what it is to find in 
place of the living child you’ve laid in 
its bed with all the tenderness in your 
soul—to find in place of that a dirty, 
ugly, stuffed thing, about a baby’s 
size. ... For days after that I was 
just as if I was drugged. If I came to for 
a few minutes I prayed that I mightn’t 
live. I didn’t want to look the mother 
and father in the face.” 

“What did you tell them?” 

“There was nothing to tell. The baby 
had vanished. I'd seen nothing; I'd 
heard nothing. Neither had my friend 
who was with me, and who’s married 
now, in England. If an evil spirit had 
done it, it couldn’t have been silenter, 
or more secret. It was a mystery then; 
it’s been a mystery ever since.” 

“But you raised an alarm?” 


“The whole country raised the alarin. 
There wasn’t a corner, or a suspicious 
character, that wasn’t searched. We 
knew it had been done for ransom, and 
the ransom was ready if ever the baby 
had been returned. The father and 
mother were that frantic they’d have 
done anything. There never was a 
baby in the world more loved, or more 
lovable. All three of us—the father, 
the mother, and myself—would have 
died for him.” 

He grew interested in the story for 
its own sake. “And did you never get 
any idea at all?” 

“Nothing that ever led to anything. 
For a good five years Mr. Whitelaw 
never rested. Mrs. Whitelaw—but it's 
no use trying to tell you. It can’t be 
told; it can’t be so much as imagined 
Even when you've lived through it you 
wonder how you ever did. You wonder 
how you go on living day by day. It’s 
almost as if you were condemned to 
eternal punishment. The clues were 
the worst.” 

“You mean that —?” 

“If we could have known that the 
child was dead—well, you make up 
your mind to that. After a while vou 
can take up life again. But not to 
know anything! Just to be left wonder- 
ing, asking yourself what they're 
doing with him—whether they’re giv- 
ing him the right kind of food—whether 
they’re giving him any kind of food— 
whether they’re going to kill him, and 
how they're going to kill him, and who's 
to do the killing! To go over these 
questions morning, noon, and night— 
to eat with them, and sleep with them, 
and wake with them—and then the 
clues!” 

“You said they were the worst.” 

“Because they always made you 
hope. No matter how often you'd 
been taken in you were ready to be 
taken in again. Each time they said 


there was a chance you couldn’t help 
thinking that there might be a chance. 
It didn’t matter how much you told 
yourself it wasn’t likely. You couldn't 
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make yourself believe it. You felt that 
he'd have to be found, that he couldn’t 
help being found. The whole thing was 
so impossible that you’d have to go 
to his room and look at his little empty 
crib to persuade yourself that he wasn’t 
there.” 

To divert her from going over the 
ground she must have gone over 
thousands of times already, he broke 
in with a new line of thought. 

“But DT’ve heard that they don’t 
want to find him now—a grown-up 
man.’ 

She stared at him fiercely. 
I want to find him. They were not to 
blame. Iwas. It makes the difference.” 

“Still he was their son.” 

“He was their son, and they’ve 
suffered; but they can rest in spite of 
their suffering. I can’t. They can 
afford to give up hope because they’ve 
nothing with which to reproach them- 
If they were me—”’ 
He began to understand. 


“FT do. 


selves. 


“TIT see. 


If you could find him and bring him 
hack, even if they didn’t want him—” 
‘I should have done that much. It 


would be something. It’s why I 
pleaded with them to let me stay with 
them when I suppose the very sight 
of me must have tortured them. I 
swore that I'd give my life to trying 
ton” 

‘But what could you do when even 
the child’s father, with all his money, 
couldn’t—?” 

“IT could pray. They couldn't. 
They’re not like that. Praying’s all 
I've ever done which wasn’t done by 
somebody else. I’ve prayed as I don’t 
think many people have ever prayed; 
and now I’ve come to where—”’ 

“Where what?” 

The light in her eves was lambent, 
leaping and licking like a flame. 

‘Where I’m quieter.” She made her 
statement slowly. “I seem to know 
that he’ll be given back to me because 
the Bible says that when we pray be- 
lieving that we have what we ask for, we 
shall receive it. Latterly I’ve believed 
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that. I haven’t forced myself to believe 
it. It’s just come of its own accord— 
something like a certainty.” 

The claim in the look which without 
wavering fixed itself upon him prompted 
another question. “And has that cer- 
tainty got anything to do with me?” 

“IT wonder if it hasn’t.” 

“But I don’t see how it can have, 
when you never saw me in your life 
till twenty minutes ago.” 

“T never saw you; but I'd heard of 
you. I meant to see you as soon as I 
got a chance. I never got it till to-day.” 

“But how did you know?” 

“That it was you? This way. You 
see I’m here with Miss Lily. She’s 
staying for a few nights at the inn-club 
before going to make some visits.” 

““Who’s Miss Lily?” 

“She the second of the two 
children born after my little boy was 
taken. First there was Mr. Tad. 
there was a little girl. She knows Miss 
Ansley. Miss Ansley told her you were 
coming up, that you’d very likely be 
here this afternoon, so I came and 
waited. Even if I hadn’t seen you drive 
up with her—if we'd met in the heart of 
Africa—I'd have known... . You've 
been taken for Mr. Tad already. You 
know that, don’t you?” 

““T know there’s a resemblance.” 

“It’s more than a resemblance. It’s 
—it’s the whole story. Mr. Whitelaw 
himself saw it first. When he came back 
after meeting you, in this very place, 
nearly two years ago, he was—well, he 
was terribly upset. If it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Tad and Miss Lily —” 

“And their mother too.” 

“Yes, I suppose; and their mother 
too. But that’s not what we’re con- 
sidering. Whether they want you or 
not, if you are the boy—” 

He tried to speak very gently. “But 
you see, I couldn’t be. I had a mother. 
I don’t remember much about ‘her be- | 
cause I was only six or seven when she 
died. But two things I recall—the 
way she loved me, and the way I loved 
her. If I thought there was any truth 
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in what you—in what you suspect—I 
couldn’t love her any more.” 

“TI don’t see why.” 

“Because I should be charging her 
with a crime. Would you do that— 
to your own mother—after she was 
dead?” 

“If she was dead it wouldn't matter.” 

“Not to her. But it would to me.” 

“It couldn’t do you any harm.” 

“I’m the only judge of that.” 

There was exasperation in the eyes 
which seemed unable to tear themselves 
from his face. 

“But most people would like to have 
it proved that they’d been—”’ 

“Been born rich men’s sons. That’s 
what you were going to say, isn’t it? I 
daresay I should have liked it, if... 
But what’s the use? We don’t gain 
anything by discussing it. You want to 
find some one who’ll pass for the lost 
boy. I understand that; and I under- 
stand how much it would lessen all the 
grief—”’ 

She interrupted quickly. “Yes, but 
I wouldn’t try to foist an impostor on 
them, not if it would take me out of hell. 
If I didn’t believe—” 

“But you don’t believe now; you 
can’t believe. What I’ve told you about 
myself must make believing impossible.” 

“Oh, if I hadn’t believed when be- 
lieving was impossible I shouldn’t have 
the little bit of mind I’ve got now. Be- 
lieving when it was impossible was all 
that kept me sane.” 

“But you won’t go on doing it, not as 
far as I’m concerned?” 

She rose, with dignity. “Why not? 
I shan’t be hurting you, shall I? In a 
way we all believe it—even the White- 
law family—even Miss Ansley.” 

He jumped up, startled. “Did she 
tell you so?” 

“She didn’t tell me so exactly. We 
were talking about it—we’ve all talked 
of it more than you suppose—and Miss 
Ansley said that you couldn’t be what 
you are unless you were—somebody.” 

He tried to take this jocosely. “No, 
of course I couldn’t.” 


“Oh, but I know what she meant.” 
She moved away from him, speaking 
over her shoulder as she crossed the 
blueberry scrub, “It was more than 
what’s in the words.” 


XXXVII 

Except for a passing glimpse in 
Dublin, Tom never saw Lily Whitelaw 
till in December he met her at the ball 
at which Hildred Ansley came out. As 
to going to this ball he had his usual fit 
of funk, but Hildred had insisted. 

“But, Tom, you must. You're the 
one I care most about.” 

“T shouldn’t know what to do.” 

“T’ll see to that. You'll only have to 
do what I tell you.” 

“And I haven’t got an evening coat 
with tails.” 

“Well, get one. If you look as well in 
it as you do in your dinner-jacket outfit 
—and you’d better have a white waist- 
coat, a silk hat, and a pair of white 
gloves. What’ll happen to you when 
you get there you can leave to me. 
Now that I know you look so well, and 
dance so well, you'll give me no trouble 
at all.” 

Her kindness humbled him. He 
felt the necessity of taking it as kind- 
ness and nothing more. Knowing too 
that he must school his own emotions 
to a sense of gratitude, he imagined 
that he so schooled them. 

With the five hundred dollars he had 
earned through the summer added to 
what remained of Honey’s legacy, he 
had enough for his current year at 
Harvard, with a margin over. The 
tailed evening coat, the white waist- 
coat, the silk hat, the gloves, he looked 
upon as an investment. He went to the 
ball. 

It was given at the Shawmut, the 
new hotel with a specialty in this sort 
of entertainment. The ballroom had 


been specially designed so as to afford 
a spectacle. A circular cup, surrounded 
by a pillared gallery for chaperons and 
couples preferring to “sit out,” you 
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descended into it by one of four broad 
shallow staircases, whence the coup 
dil was superb. 

By being more or less passive, he got 
through the evening better than he had 
expected. Knowing scarcely anyone, 
he fell back on his formula. 

“IT mustn’t be conscious of it. I 
must take not knowing anyone for 
granted, as I should if I were in a crowd 
at a theater, or the lobby of this hotel. 
If I feel like a stray cat I shall look like 
astray cat. If I feel at ease I shall look 
at ease.” 

In this he was supported by the know]l- 
edge of wearing the right thing. Even 
Guy, whom he had met for a minute in 
the cloakroom, had been surprised into 
a compliment. 

“Gee whiz! Who do you think you 
are? The old lady’s been afraid you’d 
look like an outsider. Now she'll be 
struck silly. Lot of girls here that 


you'll put their eye out.” 
When he had shaken hands Hildred 
found a minute in which to whisper, 


“Tom, you’re the Greek god you read 
about in novels. Don’t feel shy. All 
you need do is to stand around and be 
ornamental. Your role is the romantic 
unknown.”’ She returned after the next 
bout of “receiving.” “You and I will 
have the supper dance. I’ve insisted 
on that, and mother’s given in. Don’t 
get too far out of reach, so that I can 
put my hand on you when I want you.” 

He danced a little, chiefly with girls 
whom no one else would dance with and 
to whom some member of the Ansley 
family introduced him. When not 
dancing he returned to the gallery, where 
he leaned against a convenient pillar and 
looked on. It was what he best liked 
doing. Liking it, he did it well. He 
could hear people ask who he was. He 
could hear some Harvard fellow answer 
that he was the Whitelaw Baby. Once 
he heard a lady say, as she passed be- 
hind his back, ‘‘ Well, he does look like 
the Whitelaws, doesn’t he?” 

The New York papers had recalled 
the Whitelaw baby to the public mind 
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in connection with the ball given a few 
weeks earlier to “bring out” Lily 
Whitelaw. Once in so often the whole 
story was rehearsed, making the younger 
Whitelaws sick of it, and their parents 
suffer again. The fact that Lily White- 
law was there that night gave piquancy 
to the presence of the romantic stranger. 
His stature, his good looks, his natural 
dignity, together with the mystery as 
to who he was, made him in a measure 
the figure of the evening. 

From where he stood by his pillar in 
the gallery he recognized Lily in the 
swirl below, a slim, sinuous creature in 
shimmering green. All her motions 
were serpentine. She might have been 
Salome; she might also have been a 
shop girl, self-conscious and eager to be 
noticed. Whatever was outrageous in 
the dances of that autumn she did for 
the benefit of her elders. 

When she turned toward him he could 
see that she had an insolent kind of 
beauty. It was a dark, spoiled beauty 
that seemed lowering because of her 
heavy Whitelaw eyebrows, and possibly 
a little tragic. 

He saw Hildred dancing too. She 
danced as if dancing were an incident 
and not an occupation. She had left 
more important things to do it; she 
would go back to more important things 
again. While she was at it she took it 
gayly, gracefully, as all in the evening’s 
work, but as something of no conse- 
quence. She was in tissue of gold like an 
oriental princess, a gold gleam in her 
oriental eyes. An ermine stole as a 
protection against draughts was some- 
times thrown over her shoulders, but 
more often across her arm. 

He noticed the poise of her head. No 
other head in the world could have been 
so nobly held, so superbly independent. 
Its character was in its simplicity. 
Fashion did not exist for it. The glossy 
dark hair was brushed back from fore- 
head and temples into a knot which 
made neatness a distinction. Dis- 
tinction was the chief beauty in the 
profile, with its rounded chin, its firm, 
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small, well-curved lips, and a_ nose 
deliciously snub. Decision, freedom, 
unconsciousness of self, were betrayed 
in all her attitudes and movements. 

Imperious, willful, and inconsiderate 
Lily seemed to him as she drank 
champagne and smoked cigarettes at 
supper. The party at her table, which 
was near the one at which he sat with 
Hildred, was jovial and noisy. Lily’s 
partner, a fellow whom he knew by 
sight at Harvard, drank freely, laughed 
loudly, and now and then slapped the 
table. Lily too slapped the table, 
though she did it with her fan. 

In the early morning—it might have 
been two o’clock—Tom found himself 
accidentally near her when Hildred 
happened to be passing. 

“Oh, Lily! I want to introduce Mr. 
Whitelaw. He’s got the same name as 
yours, basn’t he? Tom, do ask her to 
dance.” 

With her easy touch-and-go she left 
them to each other. Without a glance 
at him, Lily said, tonelessly, 

“T’m not going to dance any more. 
I’m going to look for my brother and 
go home.” 

A whoop from the other side of the 
ballroom, where a rowdy note had come 
over the company, giving an indication 
of ‘Tad’s whereabouts, Tom suggested 
that he might find him and bring him 
up. Lily walked away without answer- 
ing. 

Hildred hurried back. “I’m sorry. 
I saw what she did. Try not to mind it.” 

“Oh, I don’t. I decided long ago that 
one couldn't afford to be done down by 
that sort of thing. It pays in the end to 
forget it.” 

“One of these days she'll be sorry she 
did it. Your innings will come then.” 

“I’m not crazy for an inning. But 
time does avenge one, doesn’t it?”” He 
nodded toward the ballroom floor, where 
Lily, with a stalking, tip-toeing tread 
was pushing a man backward as if she 
would have pushed him down had he 
not recovered his balance and begun 
pushing her. “It avenges one even for 


that. Two minutes ago she said she 
wasn’t going to dance any more.”’ 

“Well, she’s changed her mind. 
That’s all. Come and take a turn 
with me.” 

The affectionate solicitude in her tone 
was not precisely new to him, but for 
the first time he dared to wonder if jt 
could be significant. By all the canons 
of life and destiny she was outside his 
range. She could take this intimate, 
sisterly way with him, he had reasoned 
hitherto, because she was so far above 
him. She was the Queen; he was only 
Ruy Blas, a low-born fellow in disguise. 
If he found himself loving her, if there 
was something so sterling and womanly 
in her nature that he couldn't help 
loving her, that would be his own look- 
out. He had made up his mind to that 
before the end of his three weeks in 
Dublin in the spring. Her tactful 
camaraderie then had carried him over 
all the places which in the nature of 
things he might have found difficult, 
doing it with a sweet assumption that 
they had an aim in common. Only they 
had no aim in common! Between him 
and her there could be nothing but pity 
and kindness on the one side, with 
humility and devotion on the other. 

He had felt that till to-night. He had 
felt it to-night up to the minute of 
hearing those words, “Come and take a 
turn with me.” The difference was in 
her voice. It had tones of comfort and 
encouragement. More than that, it had 
tones of comprehension and concern. 
She entered into his feelings, his strug- 
gles, his sympathies, his defeats. In 
the very way in which she put one hand 
on his shoulder and placed the other 
within his own he thought there might 
be more than the conventional gesture 
of the dance. 

“You don’t know how much I appre- 
ciate your coming to-night,” she said, 
when she found an opportunity. “If 
you hadn’t come I should have felt it 
as much as if father, or mother, or Guy 
hadn’t come. More, I think, because— 
well, I don’t know why—because. I 
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only believe that I should have. It’s 
been an awful bore to you, too.” 

“No, it hasn’t. Dve seen a lot. I 
like to get the hang of—of this sort of 
thing. I don’t often get a chance.” 

“IT thought of that. It seemed to me 
that the experience would be something. 
Everything’s grist that comes to your 
mill, so that the more you see of things 
the better.” 

That was all they said, but when he 
left her she held his hand, she let him 
hold hers, till their arms were stretched 
out to full length. Even then her eyes 
smiled at him, and his smiled down into 
hers. 

Having seen other people go, he de- 
cided to slip away himself. But in the 
cloakroom he found Tad, white and 
sodden in a chair, his hands thrust 
into his trouser’s pockets, his legs 
stretched wide apart in front of him. 
No one was there but the cloakroom 
attendant who winked at Tom, as one 
who would understand the effect of too 
much champagne. 

“Too young a head. Ought to be got 
home.” 

“Til take him. 
Going his way. 

a taxi.” 

Tad made no remonstrarce as they 
helped him into his overcoat, and 
rammed his hat on his head. He knew 
what they were doing. ‘‘Home!” he 
muttered. “‘Home bes’ place! Bed! 
God, I cou’ go to sleep right now.” 

He did go to sleep in the taxi, his head 
on Tom’s shoulder. Tom held him up, 
with his arm around his waist. 

At Westmorley Court, where the 
younger Whitelaw now had his quarters, 
there was no difficulty of admittance. 
In his own room Tad submitted quietly 
to being undressed. Tom even found a 
suit of pajamas, stuffing the limp form 
into it. He got him into bed; he covered 
him up. Winding his watch, he put it 
on the night-table. All being done, he 
stooped over the bed to lift the arm 
that had flung aside the bedclothes, and 
put it under them again. 

Vor. CXLVII.—No. -880.—68 
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He staggered pack. There flashed 
through his mind some of the stories by 
which Honey had accounted for the loss 
of his eye. His own left eve felt smashed 
in and shattered. He was sick; he was 
faint. He could hardly stand. He 
could hardly think. The room, the 
world, were flying into splinters. Only 
after a long, long time did the words 
which must have accompanied the blow 
reach his brain. 
“You damn sucker! 
By the time Tom 


Get out of this!” 
had recovered 


himself Tad was settling to sleep. 


XXXVIII 

Nothing but the knowledge that the 
boy was drunk had kept him from 
striking backthereandthen. Histemper 
was a hot one. It came in fierce gusts, 
which stormed off quickly. The quick- 
ness saved him now. Before he was 
home in bed he had reconciled himself 
to bearing this thing too. It was bigger 
to bear it, more masculine, more civi- 
lized. He would never forget his rack- 
ing remorse after the last fight. 

He didn’t lose his eve, but he was 
obliged to see an oculist. The oculist 
pronounced it a close shave. 

“Where in thunder did you get that?” 
Guy demanded, a day or two after the 
occurrence. 

Tom thought it an opportunity to 
learn whether or not the boy had been 
conscious of what he did. “Ask Tad 
Whitelaw.” 

“What? You don’t mean to say you’ve 
had another row with him! Gee whiz!” 

“No, I haven’t had another row with 
him; but all the same, ask him.” 

Guy asked him, with no information 
but that the mucker would get another 
if he didn’t keep out of the way. It 
was all Tom needed to know. Tad had 
not been too drunk to strike with delib- 
erate intention, and to remember that 
he had struck. 

Guy must have told Hildred, because 
she wrote begging Tom to come to see 
her. He wasn’t to mind his black eye, 
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because she knew all about it. She was 
tender, consoling. 

“I don’t believe he’s a cad any more 
than I believe that of Lily,” she said, 
while giving him a cup of tea, “but 
they're both spoiled with money and a 
sense of self-importance. You see, 
losing the other child has made their 
mother foolish about them.  She’s 
lavished everything on them, more than 
anyone, not a born saint, could stand. 
It would have been a great deal better 
if they'd had to fight their way—some of 
their way at any rate—like you.” 

“Oh, I’m another breed.” 

“Another figurative breed—yes. As 
to the breed in your blood—”’ 

“Oh, but, Hildred, you don’t believe 
that poppy-cock.” 

Her eyes were on the teapot from 
which she was pouring. “I don’t 
believe it exactly because I don’t know. 
It only strikes me as being very queer.” 

“Queer in what way?” 

“Oh, in every way. They think so 
too.” 

“Then why do they seem to hate me 
so?” 

“TI shouldn’t say they did _ that. 
They’re afraid of you. You disturb 
them. They’re—what do they call it in 
the Bible?—kicking against the pricks. 
That’s all there is to it. When they'd 
buried the whole thing you come along 
and make them dig it up again. They 
don’t want to do that. They feel it’s 
too late. You can see for yourself that 
for Tad and Lily it would be awkward. 
When you’ ve been the two only children, 
and such spoiled ones at that, to have an 
elder brother you didn’t know anything 
about suddenly hoisted over you—” 

“Of course! I understand that.” 

“Mr. Whitelaw feels the same, only 
he feels it differently. He'd accept him, 
however hard it was.” 

““And Mrs. Whitelaw?” 

“Oh, poor dear, she’s suffered so 
much that all she asks is not to be made 
to suffer any more. I don’t believe it 
matters to her now whether he’s found 
or not, so long as she isn’t tortured.” 


“*And does she think I’d torture her?” 
“They haven't come to that. It isn’t 
what you may do, but what they them. 
selves ought to do that troubles them.” 
“I wish if you get a chance you'd tell 
them that they needn’t do anything.” 
“They wouldn’t take my word for it. 
or yours either. It rests with them- 
selves and their own consciences.” 

“A good deal of it rests with me.”’ 

“Yes, if you were willing to take the 
first step; but since you’re not—” 

They dropped it at that because Mrs. 
Ansley lilted in, greeting Tom with that 
outward welcome and inward repug- 
nance he had had to learn to swallow. 
He knew exactly where he stood with 
her. She took him as an affliction. 
Affliction could visit the best families 
and ignore the highest merits. Guy, 
dear boy, was extravagant, and _ this 
was the proof of his extravagance. He 
was infatuated with this young man, 
who had neither means, antecedents, nor 
connections. She had heard the White- 
law Baby theory, of course; but so long 
as the Whitelaws themselves rejected 
it, she rejected it too. The best she 
could do was to be_ philanthropic. 
Philip, Guy, Hildred, were all con- 
vinced that this young man was to make 
his mark. Very well! It was in her 
tradition, it was in the whole tradition 
of old Boston, to help those who were 
likely to get on. Since she was obliged 
to play up to the family standard of 
beneficence, up to it she would play. 
She bore with Tom, therefore, patiently, 
never snubbing him except when they 
chanced to be alone, and hurting him 
only as a jellyfish hurts a swimmer, by 
clamminess of contact. 

It was a cloudy afternoon with Christ- 
mas in the near future. All over town 
there were notes of Christmas, in the 
shop windows, in the Christmas trees 
exposed for sale, in the way people ran 
about with parcels. He never ap- 


proached this season without going back 
to that fatal Christmas Eve when he and 
his mother had been caught shoplifting. 

Partly for the exercise, partly to find 
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space to br “athe and to think, he fol- 
lowed the Boston embankment of the 
Charles, making his way to the Harvard 
Bridge, and so toward Cambridge. In 
hig quietly dropping flakes it had begun 
to snow. He tramped on alone, enjoy- 
ing the solitude. 

The embankment lamps had_ been 
lit when he noticed, coming toward him, 
two young men, their collars turned up 
about their ears. They were laughing 
and smoking cigarettes. Drawing nearer, 
he recognized them as ‘Tad Whitelaw 
and the fellow who had slapped the 
table at the dance. It was not hard to 
guess that they were on their way to 
see Hildred. He hoped that under 
cover of the darkness and the snow he 
might slip by unobserved. 

But Tad stopped squarely in front 
of him. “Let’s look at your eye.” 

The tone was so easy and friendly 
that Tom thought he might be going to 
apologize. He let him look. 

“Well, you got that,” Tad went on. 
“Another time you'll get worse. By 
God, if you don’t keep away from me 
I'll shoot you.” 

Tom was surprised, but it was the 
sort of situation in which he could be 
cool. He smiled into the arrogant 
young face turned up toward his. 

“What's the good of that line of talk? 
You know you wouldn't shoot me; 
you wouldn’t have the nerve. Besides, 
you haven’t anything to shoot me for. 
I'll leave it to this fellow.” He turned 
to Tad’s companion, who stood as a 
spectator, slightly to one side. “I 
found him dead drunk the other night. 
I took him home in a taxi, and put him 
to bed. That’s no more than the com- 
mon freemasonry among men. Any 
man would do the same at a pinch for 
any other man.” 

The companion played up _ nobly. 
“That’s the straight dope, Tad. Take 
it and gulp it down. This guy is a good 
guy or he wouldn’t have—” 

“Go to hell,” Tad interrupted, in- 


solently. “I’m only warning him. If 
he hangs round me any more 

Tom kept his temper by main force, 
addressing himself still to the 
panion. 

“ve never hung round him. He 
knows I haven’t. Two or three times 
I’ve run into him, as I’ve done to-day. 
Twice I’ve stepped in to keep him from 
getting the gate, this time as a drunk, 
the other time as a damn fool. I'd do 
that for anyone. I'd do it for him, if I 


, 


com- 


found him in the same mess again.’ 

“That’s fair enough, Tad,” the ref- 
eree approved. “* You can’t kick against 
as 

Tad tried to speak, but Tom went on 
with quiet authority, 

“So that since he likes warnings he 
can take one. I shan’t let him be 
chucked out of Harvard if I can 
help it.” 

Tad sprang. “The devil you won't!” 

Tom continued to speak only to the 
third party. ‘No, the devil I won’t! I 
don’t know why I feel that way about 
him, but that’s the way I feel. And 
anyhow, now he knows.” 


Still addressing the companion only, 
he uttered a curt “Good-night.”” The 


companion responded civilly 
“Good-night” on his side. 

He neither looked at Tad, nor flung 
a word at him. Wheeling to face what 
had now blown into a snowstorm, he 
walked off into its teeth. But as he 
went he repeated the question he had 
put to Hildred Ansley, 

“Why do they seem to hate me so?” 

Near an arc-light he stopped abruptly. 
The snow made a tabernacle for him, so 
that he was all alone. As he looked 
upward and outward millions of sweet 
soft white things flew silently across the 
light. Out of his heart, up to his lips, 
there tore the kind of prayer which in 
times of temptation the Tollivant habit 
sometimes wrung from him: 

“OQ God, keep me from ever wanting 
to be one of them!” 


with 


(To be continued) 





Trails to Tiny Towns 


4.—The Poppies Blow 


BY GERTRUDE A. ZERR 


KNOW very well that poppies are 

only weeds, and of no ornamental 
value, since they fall to pieces as soon as 
you take them into the house; but, you 
see, orchids won’t grow where we live, 
and poppies will. You have to take a 
lot of things into consideration, whether 
you're planting gardens or civilizations; 
and in the wild waste places of my deso- 
late land you can depend on the poppies. 
The hail knocks out the wheat, and the 
frost nips the roses, and the sandstorms 
bury the pansies—but still the poppies 
blow! Weeds, of course, but colorful 
weeds, courageous weeds, breaking the 
dun desolation with the brightness of 
their hue and the strength of their 
persistence. 

I ask you very humbly to consider 
this, because I know you will be impa- 
tient with me that I did nothing for 
Juliette. What I should have done is 
quite obvious, but I have not always 
done the things I should have done; 
when you live long in the wilderness you 
grow careless of obligations—things are 
born and they grow, and mate, and bear 
their young all by themselves, without 
any particular direction from me—and 
though I am supposed to lead my people 
into a higher and happier way of living, 
sometimes their own way seems to me 
much more attractive than the ways 
which I know. 

I didn’t want to teach the Belgians 
anything. Every time they took an- 
other step toward Americanism I was 
sorry—I couldn’t help being so. The 
littlest boys came to school on the first 
day of the term in little blue knee-pants 
with white shirts and wide ruffled collars, 





and tight little round hats with ribbons, 
set on top of their shocks of yellow hair. 
Their saucer-blue eyes stared innocently 
at me, and they bowed with quaint little 
gestures of boundless respect. The sec- 
ond day one of them had picked up on 
the road an old straw hat that some 
American child had thrown away, and 
Belgium receded a thousand miles. In 
another week the ruffled collars vanished: 
by Christmas there was nothing left of 
Flanders Fields except the wide blue 
eyes and the yellow hair, and the hurried 
utterance that spoke of insufficient ac- 
quaintance with a foreign tongue. 

But on Tuesdays! ... They had 
church on Tuesdays because the priest 
had to come out on that day from town 
to hold services, having his own parish 
to attend to on Sundays. All work was 
suspended, and by nine o'clock the long 
roads were all a-flutter with ruffles and 
apron-strings and neckerchiefs and rib- 
bons—first the school children, leaving 
their buckets at the schoolhouse, and 
taking off their overalls and aprons there 
so that they might be properly dressed 
for church; then the big blond, golden- 
bearded men in quaint American clothes 
which did not fit very well, and the 
women leading their littlest children by 
the hand. I wish you could have seen 
those little children! 

Belgian women do not devote a great 
deal of thought and care to their own 
costumes, and they are really not so very 
pretty after they’ve grown up, but the 
little girls are rapturous. They wear 


long velvet skirts reaching to their 
ankles, and little silk bodices of a lighter 
hue, and lace caps with blue rosettes; 
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and their yellow hair frames faces of 
roseate loveliness with placid blue eyes 
elowing reflectively—a part of the bright 
hlueness of my blue, blue wilderness. 

Che little church was directly across 
the road from the schoolhouse; I stood 
hesitating in my doorway until I should 
be invited, and it is curious, but true, 
that there was a hard lump at the base 
of my throat as I watched the people 
gathering in the churchyard. They 
were so quaint! And it was not as if I 
had gone to seek them in a far land. If 
I had paid a guide to show me the his- 
toric villages of Belgium, I should prob- 
ably have looked at them and smiled, as 
you do at any other spectacle; but 
that such an innocent, childish, primitive 
people should have braved the terrors of 
a barren land, from which the sturdiest 
had turned with a shudder, could not 
help but bring a sudden quickness of 
breath. 

I love my bright blue land; I love it 
for its wildness and its terrors and for 
the unconquerable heart of it; for the 
courage of its people and for the splendor 
of its achievements—it’s a Viking land; 
a sky-land; a star-land. But it’s more 
than this—it’s a land of earth-bound 
peasantry, of age-old traditions, of sim- 
ple and primitive people, shining tran- 
quilly and steadfastly as stars. 

You couldn’t help tears—no matter 
how giddy and thoughtless you were by 
nature. All without plan or deserving, 
you found yourself in a medieval Bel- 
yian village, as if you’d gone to sleep in 
a Belgian picture gallery and all the 
pictures had come to life. The quaint 
little church with its pointed spire, the 
quaint little children in their quaint at- 
tire, the placid quiet women secure in 
the serenity of ages, the golden-bearded 
men, the eager-eyed youth—the bottom- 
less blueness of a western desert sky! 

And Juliette! 

It was Juliette who finally came shyly 
across the road and said that they would 
be glad to have me come to church if I 
cared. She was nearly twenty, big and 
splendid, with a skin like chiffon and 


eyes of astonishing innocence. Her hair 
was a mist around her face. Such a girl! 
All the women sat on one side of the 
church and all the men on the other, and 
although Juliette timidly proffered me 
her prayer-book, I didn’t turn the pages 
very often. I could see nearly every- 
body from where I sat, and my eyes 
roved unmanageably over the little con- 
gregation. The bright yellow heads of 
the men were all uncovered now and 
bent over their prayer-books. I won- 
dered which one stood high enough above 
the others to be worthy of Juliette. It’s 
curious, you know, how in all these little 
settlements there is one who by some 
strange accident stands above all the 
others and presently breaks away to 
form a new society; but all the yellow 
heads were alike; and when we came out 
of church, though many eyes were turned 
on Juliette, nobody came forward to 
walk with her. She went over to the 
schoolhouse with me, shyly said good-by, 
and walked home with her father and 
mother. 

So Juliette’s lover had not come to 
church that morning. Sometimes, I 
found, he didn’t. 

I met him soon, and I could not fail 
to know him. Everybody was harvest- 
ing—that is, everybody who had any- 
thing to harvest—and life was a great 
festival. You know how it is in Ameri- 
can harvest fields. The man says, “‘ Well, 
gotta have the harvesters next week.” 
The woman says, “Then you gotta go to 
town and get me some help. I’ve gone 
through about the last harvest I'll ever 
go through. I’m sick and tired cooking 
for hired hands, and I won’t do it again.” 

So it was with Carrie Haydon, down 
on the Horseshoe Bar Stock Ranch. All 
they had to put up was hay, and they 
hired twelve men to work outside and 
two girls inside. But the Belgians loved 
harvest time. They were too primitive 
to think of hiring men. They began at 
one end of the settlement to help one 
another, all the men and women gather- 
ing at the farthest farm; and those 
women who weren’t cooking in the house 
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worked out in the fields, and loved it. 
The boys at school were restless, but we 
hurried through lessons and went home 
early to the house where the harvesting 
was in progress. I went, too. I love 
harvesting; and I praised all the things 
we had to eat, and helped carry food out 
to the men, and even had the temerity 
to show the women new dishes, though I 
must confess this last proceeding was 
due more to a love for showing off than 
to a desire to be truly helpful. The 
women exclaimed in wonderment. 

“But your hands are white!” they 
cried, “and still you can cook!” 

We had five meals every day. There 
was breakfast at six, when everybody 
went out to the fields; at ten those of us 
who had stayed in the house went out 
with baskets and jugs and the men 
stopped their work and took our meek 
offerings; at twelve we served them 
humbly again; at three we took them 
more food; at six we again stood behind 
their chairs; and then we danced. 

It was quaintly pretty. When I had 
on an apron and my hands full of bas- 
kets and jugs, [ was a peasant woman, 
too, and the men regarded me with the 
same lordly indifference that they be- 
stowed on their own women; quite dif- 
ferent from the reverence they paid me 
as an officer of the law when I stood in 
the doorway of the schoolhouse. The 
older men never spoke to me—it wasn’t 
being done. Sometimes they met me 
riding along the road with one of the 
men from the ranches, and they would 
stop to speak to the man. 

‘““You go ride with our teacher?” 

“Yes, a little bit.” 

““She like our school?” 

“Do you like the school?” the boy 
would ask me. 

“Yes,” I would reply. 

“She says she does,”’ the boy would say. 

“Tell her, glad she like our school,” 
said the Belgian. 

“He says he’s glad you like their 
school,”’ the boy reported, gravely. 

“It’s a wonder he wouldn’t let me say 
so myself!” I’d grumble. 


It’s curious, you know, to be talked 
over in your own language as if you 
were a piece of wood. 

But the young men weren’t so par- 
ticular about etiquette. They knew it 
wasn’t proper to speak indiscriminately 
to the ladies; but youth is daring, and 
when it has a reckless leader then there 
are no bounds to its adventuring. 

This leader was the gay, the dashing, 
the brilliant Jean-Baptiste—Jean-Bap- 
tiste of the shiny black hair, the glorious 
brown eyes, the daring confident smile! 
Jean-Baptiste, whose heart was wrapped 
around the heart of Juliette.  Jean- 
Baptiste did not come to church, but he 
came to harvesting. He it was who ven- 
tured first into the parlor when he heard 
the music. I was playing with the baby. 
There was a phonograph with three rec- 
ords, one of them the Star Spangled 
Banner, which I did not put on. The 
baby crowed when I played one of the 
others, and being exhilarated by the ex- 
citement of the day, I picked her up and 
showed her a good time by spinning her 
around in a heady fox-trot.  Jean- 
Baptiste came in. 

“You can dance!” he exclaimed. 

The other boys listened in admiration 
to the daring of their hero. 

I put the baby down and presented 
myself. It was a serious amusement. 
Aside from the impropriety of talking 
much to the ladies, the dancing is too 
vigorous for leisurely conversation, and 
vour partner never knows quite what he 
is going to do next, so you have to keep 
your mind pretty firmly on what you 
are doing, in order to avoid injury. And 
you can’t go by the music very well 
either, because when there are only two 
records, they have to serve all purposes 
and must fit any kind of dance. 

But Jean-Baptiste could talk and 
dance at the same time; he was an ad- 
venturous young man who often went 
on pretended errands down to the stock 
ranches, and watched the American boys 
out of his keen brown eyes, and learned 
things from them. He learned how to 
dress in red-and-green-striped silk shirts 
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with soft collars and knotted necker- 
and though he never rode, he 
wore woolly chaps in the hottest weather 
when he plowed the fields; he had a big 
green beaver hat, very hot-looking but 
gorgeous, and with it all he had kept the 
innocent Belgian eyes that made you ad- 
mire him in spite of yourself. The older 
people looked on him with dread. He 
filled the china-blue eyes of the girls, 
even though they turned their heads 
away from temptation; the boys ad- 
mired him helplessly, and timidly fol- 
lowed where he led. 

Juliette was not altogether kind to her 
countrymen. Girls have a great advan- 
tage over boys in the learning of new 
ways, and they are not slow to recognize 
their superiority. Every square mile of 
that country had at least one man on it, 
and every man knew that in the little 
Belgian community there were girls with 
placid blue eyes and yellow hair; and 
every girl had all the attention from reg- 
ular men that she could well take care 
of in the limited amount of time at her 
disposal. So she learned with marvel- 
ous rapidity American ways and Ameri- 
can speech and American dress, and 
affected a gentle tolerance or intolerance, 
according to the little variations in her 
temperament, of the quaintness of her 
own people. The boys were very hum- 
ble. They had no one to teach them; 
the American men didn’t have time to, 
and the American girls were too busy. 
Of course, there was a teacher occasion- 
ally, but the Belgians had always had 
men before I came, and the men teachers 
were naturally more interested in the 
education of the girls. 

I was sorry for the boys. One of them 
would go to Juliette and ask her to 
dance, 

“You can’t dance,” she would say, 
tossing her yellow curls disdainfully. 

Then he’d come to me, all disconsolate. 

“Juliette says I can’t dance.” 

“But you can,” I'd assure him, and 
to prove it, I would let him dance 
with me. 

All radiant, he’d go back to Juliette. 
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“T can dance,” he’d tell her. “Teacher 
says I can.” 

“But you can’t,” she'd repeat, and his 
poor, simple brain would whirl in bewil- 
derment. I had said he could, and it 
must be so because I was the teacher; 
but Juliette had said he could not, and 
that was certainly so because she was 
Juliette. 

We had a lovely time through the har- 
vest; there was a great deal to do on the 
Belgians’ farms, because there was not 
only the immense yield of grain, but 
great quantities of hay from the un- 
plowed fields and all the berries and pea- 
nuts and fruit. The ranchmen had all 
their hay up and were already driving 
their stock in from the summer range 
before we were ready to sow the winter 
wheat; and they were sitting around 
their fires telling what a “helluva” 
country it had become since the range 
was gone, while the Belgians were out 
sowing the grain. It was a marvel to me 
to go by the great farms which we had 
always turned over to the range stock 
and see these primitive peasants walk- 
ing stolidly along with a bag slung over 
a shoulder and a steady hand moving 
back and forth, scattering seed exactly 
as they have always done in the penny 
prints we show to children. 

You’d have to know the Bad Lands 
truly to know the miracle of these Bel- 
gian farms. You get off the train at Big 
Sandbar, where there was a river once 
before it dried up, and you don’t see a 
speck of green, or the shade of a tree; 
as far as the eye can reach are only the 
great bare wastes of sand and sage- 
brush, with the dark shadows of the 
coulees that break the surface of the 
land into those ungovernable hillocks. 
You drive hour after hour through the 
barren desolation which the most opti- 
mistic land-boomer dare not longer offer 
for settlement—pass the ragged hold- 
ings of a ranch man who ranges his cattle 
miles away—no water, no vegetation— 
sand and sagebrush. 

All around the Big Sandbar land was 
taken up and settlements made and 
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abandoned, and the country reeled back 
into the wilderness from which it came; 
stockmen found better places with more 
water and sacrificed quantity of cattle 
to quality. 

Then some Belgians living far back 
east heard that the government would 
give them six hundred and forty acres 
of land only for the asking. Think of 
six hundred and forty acres to a family 
that had lived in little Belgium! They 
hurried into this paradise. Their aston- 
ished eyes saw thousands and thousands 
of acres stretched out, such marvelous 
land, all for the asking! 

Oh, dear, I love my wild state! It’s 
so big and relentless and so perfectly 
able to take care of itself! Certain weak- 
ling states that I’ve read about have let 
themselves be ravaged by ignorant and 
improvident men, but not mine! It 
won't be ravaged; it must be wooed and 
honored and treated with servile defer- 
ence; it’s a king-state. Well! that’s the 
kind of wooers she got when the Bel- 
gians came. They didn’t break their 
hearts over her cruelty. They had ages 
of soil-love in them, and they were will- 
ing to put up with her wild ways. They 
fenced each six hundred and forty acres 
and built a house; plowed forty acres 
and built a barn; dammed up a coulee 
and bought a cow. They were so simple 
and matter-of-fact! The stockmen peti- 
tioned congress for an irrigation system, 
and continued to drive their cattle miles 
away to the water holes, while they 
waited; but the Belgians dammed up 
the coulees on their ranches and let the 
water collect in great drinking pools. 
The second summer they plowed an- 
other forty and let the first lie fallow. 
They moved the wheat field every fall 
to a new quarter-section, and plowed 
the clover under—all such simple things 
to do! They loved the land. Women 
tended it and nursed it with the passion 
of mothers. I love the sight of women 
working in fields, and peasants are allur- 
ing. When American women work out 
of doors they put on overalls, and they 
generally have short hair and wide hats, 


and look hideous; but the peasants 
move about in their long skirts with 
their bright kerchiefs tied over their 
heads and their hair in hard little knots. 
and look like masterpieces. They loved 
even the rocks on their farms. You 
know the things ranchmen say about 
rocks! But the Belgians picked up all 
their rocks and saved them, laid them 
in neat piles and then carted them up to 
the buildings to make warm chicken 
houses in which grateful chickens laid 
twice as many eggs as usual. They 
saved the biggest and best rocks for the 
church. The upper part of the chure, 
was of wood, and it had a brave high 
steeple, but the foundation was of care- 
fully fitted big bowlders, selected with 9 
devotion that was touching and beau- 
tiful. 

Always after harvest the boys painted 
the church. The entire surface was di- 
vided into sections, and lots were drawn 
among the unmarried men for the chance 
to paint these sections. Happy was the 
man who drew the steeple! He was a 
man of importance and could move with 
a self-assertion denied to other men. It 
was he who, in the courage born of an 
honorable position, danced with me the 
last night of the harvest festival and 
told me about it. I promised that I 
would come out on the following day to 
see him paint the steeple, and he was 
confused and shy in his happiness. I 
should have gone anyway; for where 
but in the primitive wilderness could you 
see so quaint a sight as eleven men with 
eleven buckets of paint all arriving at a 
given moment, each to paint his section 
of a little spire-pointed church, to pray 
in his heart that he be not too proud, 
and to go away again all glad and thank- 
ful that a great blessing had come to 
him? 

I sat on the fence of the school yard 
with the children and watched the paint- 
ing, and we stayed a long time after 
recess, but nobody complained, because 
it was a tribute in the nature of a devo- 
tional exercise. And when the men had 


finished, they shouldered their ladders 
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and walked away without looking at us. 
Well, the next dance we had Jean- 
Baptiste danced with me as usual, and 
then sat beside me to talk a little, al- 
though this was not at all a proper thing 
to do, and the older people looked 
askance and the younger ones breathless 
at the temerity of him. I said to him, 
“Jean-Baptiste, you were not lucky; 
you did not draw a section of the church 
to paint.” 

He looked at me startled. I saw that 
[ had said something wrong, but I did 
not know how to recede. 

“You are so lucky about everything 
else,” I continued, “I thought surely 
you would draw one of the chances.” 

He twisted his hands, nervously. 

“[—I didn’t draw!”’ he stammered. 

“But why?” I insisted. ‘“Doesn’t 
everybody draw?” 

“No—not me!” He got up and 
moved away. I had asked too much. 


Almost immediately Juliette came and 


beside me. Well, Juliette 
I plunged into the sub- 
Her placid blue eyes swam sud- 
denly in tears. “Oh, Jean-Baptiste 
doesn’t belong!” her subdued cry was a 
wail of grief. “And that is why of 
everything! He doesn’t belong!” Al- 
ways and always the cry of disconsolate 
But oh, surely in so big a space 
as ours it didn’t matter much! Juliette 
began to come to the schoolhouse. Now 
that she had told me so much it was easy 
to tell me more. They’d loved each other 
long and hopelessly, ever so long, be- 
cause Jean-Baptiste was so different 
from the other men, so talkative and 
polite like an American, that she couldn’t 
help loving him; ever so hopelessly be- 
cause—he didn’t belong—he came from 
the southern country; no church, no 
God, no family, so she mustn’t love him. 

She wanted Jean-Baptiste, but she 
must marry the man her father had 
picked out. 

‘But you can’t do that!” I exclaimed. 
“That isn’t the way people marry. You 
marry the man you love, of course.” 


She looked at me in astonishment. 
Vout. CXLVII.—No. 880.—69 
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“But my father says ‘no’!” 

“Well, what if he does?” 

“You would marry a man when your 
father says ‘no’?” 

“My father wouldn’t say ‘no’; you're 
supposed to marry the man you love!” 

She shook her head with a slow smile. 

“You are a teacher,” she said, with 
the deference due to official rank, “‘and 
I would not say you do not know; but— 
you have been mis-in-formed.” 

The Belgians were very sweet on the 
subjects whereon we disagreed. They 
would not tolerate any teaching adverse 
to their own; but they would not say I 
did not know. 

“You must respect your teacher, for 
she is wise; but in this she has been 
mis-in-formed!” 

Jean-Baptiste knew at once that Juli- 
ette had been to me; and he came after 
that with passionate pleadings for my 
help. 

There was every reason why he should 
have had Juliette because he was heir to 
a splendid farm already broken up into 
plowed fields, where under his mother’s 
hands the poppies had given way to pan- 
sies and hollyhocks, and the apple trees 
had long since begun to bear; whereas 
Brockveig was one of five or six sons, 
and would have to go farther out into 
the desert and break for himself a new 
farm. 

Brockveig was very shy and humble; 
he knew quite well that Juliette was 
much too far above him, but he never 
dreamed of questioning the fate that se- 
lected her for him; he accepted her with 
meek gratitude, and plowed up his 
land patiently, and had a great building 
party out at the new homestead when 
the community harvesting was done. 
We all went. I made them some lovely 
marshmallow cake with little red-candy 
hearts for decorations. They thought it 
very quaint, and laughed merrily at the 
conceit. Juliette and Jean-Baptiste 
clung to my side as though I had the 
power to change all this. I talked to 
them a lot about it; I told Juliette she 
shouldn’t let Brockveig go on with his 
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abandoned, and the country reeled back 
into the wilderness from which it came; 
stockmen found better places with more 
water and sacrificed quantity of cattle 
to quality. 

Then some Belgians living far back 
east heard that the government would 
give them six hundred and forty acres 
of land only for the asking. Think of 
six hundred and forty acres to a family 
that had lived in little Belgium! They 
hurried into this paradise. Their aston- 
ished eyes saw thousands and thousands 
of acres stretched out, such marvelous 
land, all for the asking! 

Oh, dear, I love my wild state! It’s 
so big and relentless and so perfectly 
able to take care of itself! Certain weak- 
ling states that I’ve read about have let 
themselves be ravaged by ignorant and 
improvident men, but not mine! It 
won't be ravaged; it must be wooed and 
honored and treated with servile defer- 
ence; it’s a king-state. Well! that’s the 
kind of wooers she got when the Bel- 
gians came. They didn’t break their 
hearts over her cruelty. They had ages 
of soil-love in them, and they were will- 
ing to put up with her wild ways. They 
fenced each six hundred and forty acres 
and built a house; plowed forty acres 
and built a barn; dammed up a coulee 
and bought a cow. They were so simple 
and matter-of-fact! The stockmen peti- 
tioned congress for an irrigation system, 
and continued to drive their cattle miles 
away to the water holes, while they 
waited; but the Belgians dammed up 
the coulees on their ranches and let the 
water collect in great drinking pools. 
The second summer they plowed an- 
other forty and let the first lie fallow. 
They moved the wheat field every fall 
to a new quarter-section, and plowed 
the clover under—all such simple things 
to do! They loved the land. Women 
tended it and nursed it with the passion 
of mothers. I love the sight of women 
working in fields, and peasants are allur- 
ing. When American women work out 
of doors they put on overalls, and they 
generally have short hair and wide hats, 
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and look hideous; but the peasants 
move about in their long skirts wit) 
their bright kerchiefs tied over their 
heads and their hair in hard little knots. 
and look like masterpieces. They loved 
even the rocks on their farms. 
know the things ranchmen say about 
rocks! But the Belgians picked up all 
their rocks and saved them, laid them 
in neat piles and then carted them up to 
the buildings to make warm chicken 
houses in which grateful chickens laid 
twice as many eggs as usual. They 
saved the biggest and best rocks for the 
church. The upper part of the church 
was of wood, and it had a brave high 
steeple, but the foundation was of care- 
fully fitted big bowlders, selected with « 
devotion that was touching and beau- 
tiful. 

Always after harvest the boys painted 
the church. The entire surface was di- 
vided into sections, and lots were drawn 
among the unmarried men for the chance 
to paint these sections. Happy was the 
man who drew the steeple! He was a 
man of importance and could move with 
a self-assertion denied to other men. It 
was he who, in the courage born of an 
honorable position, danced with me the 
last night of the harvest festival and 
told me about it. I promised that I 
would come out on the following day to 
see him paint the steeple, and he was 
confused and shy in his happiness. I 
should have gone anyway; for where 
but in the primitive wilderness could you 
see so quaint a sight as eleven men with 
eleven buckets of paint all arriving at a 
given moment, each to paint his section 
of a little spire-pointed church, to pray 
in his heart that he be not too proud, 
and to go away again all glad and thank- 
ful that a great blessing had come to 
him? 

I sat on the fence of the school yard 
with the children and watched the paint- 
ing, and we stayed a long time after 
recess, but nobody complained, because 
it was a tribute in the nature of a devo- 
tional exercise. And when the men had 


finished, they shouldered their ladders 
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and walked away without looking at us. 
Well, the next dance we had Jean- 
Baptiste danced with me as usual, and 
then sat beside me to talk a little, al- 
though this was not at all a proper thing 
to do, and the older people looked 
askance and the younger ones breathless 
at the temerity of him. I said to him, 
“Jean-Baptiste, you were not lucky; 
you did not draw a section of the church 
to paint.” 

He looked at me startled. I saw that 
[ had said something wrong, but I did 
not know how to recede. 

“You are so lucky about everything 
I continued, “I thought surely 
you would draw one of the chances.” 

He twisted his hands, nervously. 

“[—I didn’t draw!” he stammered. 

“But why?” [I insisted. ‘“Doesn’t 
everybody draw?” 

“No—not me!” He got up and 
moved away. I had asked too much. 
Almost immediately Juliette came and 
sat down beside me. Well, Juliette 
would know. I plunged into the sub- 
ject. Her placid blue eyes swam sud- 
denly in tears. “Oh, Jean-Baptiste 
doesn’t belong!”’ her subdued ery was a 
wail of grief. “And that is why of 
everything! He doesn’t belong!” Al- 
ways and always the cry of disconsolate 
lovers! But oh, surely in so big a space 
as ours it didn’t matter much! Juliette 
hegan to come to the schoolhouse. Now 
that she had told me so much it was easy 
to tell me more. They'd loved each other 
long and hopelessly, ever so long, be- 
cause Jean-Baptiste was so different 
from the other men, so talkative and 
polite like an American, that she couldn’t 
help loving him; ever so hopelessly be- 
cause—he didn’t belong—he came from 
the southern country; no church, no 
God, no family, so she mustn’t love him. 

She wanted Jean-Baptiste, but she 
must marry the man her father had 
picked out. 

But you can’t do that!” L exclaimed. 
“That isn’t the way people marry. You 
marry the man you love, of course.” 


She looked at me in astonishment. 
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else,” 


“But my father says ‘no’!” 

“Well, what if he does?” 

“You would marry a man when your 
father says ‘no’?”’ 

“My father wouldn’t say ‘no’; you're 
supposed to marry the man you love!” 

She shook her head with a slow smile. 

“You are a teacher,” she said, with 
the deference due to official rank, “and 
I would not say you do not know; but— 
you have been mis-in-formed.” 

The Belgians were very sweet on the 
subjects whereon we disagreed. They 
would not tolerate any teaching adverse 
to their own; but they would not say I 
did not know. 

“You must respect your teacher, for 
she is wise; but in this she has been 
mis-in-formed!” 

Jean-Baptiste knew at once that Juli- 
ette had been to me; and he came after 
that with passionate pleadings for my 
help. 

There was every reason why he should 
have had Juliette because he was heir to 
a splendid farm already broken up into 
plowed fields, where under his mother’s 
hands the poppies had given way to pan- 
sies and hollyiocks, and the apple trees 
had long since begun to bear; whereas 
Brockveig was one of five or six sons, 
and would have to go farther out into 
the desert and break for himself a new 
farm. 

Brockveig was very shy and humble; 
he knew quite well that Juliette was 
much too far above him, but he never 
dreamed of questioning the fate that se- 
lected her for him; he accepted her with 
meek gratitude, and plowed up _ his 
land patiently, and had a great building 
party out at the new homestead when 
the community harvesting was done. 
We all went. I made them some lovely 
marshmallow cake with little red-candy 
hearts for decorations. They thought it 
very quaint, and laughed merrily at the 
conceit. Juliette and Jean-Baptiste 
clung to my side as though I had the 
power to change all this. I talked to 
them a lot about it; I told Juliette she 
shouldn’t let Brockveig go on with his 
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building, and I told Jean-Baptiste that 
he should take Juliette in spite of every- 
body; but I knew very well my words 
didn’t ring true, and they were not de- 
ceived. When you undertake to solve 
people’s problems you must be quite 
sure of what you are doing; and I was 
not sure. Juliette could not stop the 
building; Jean-Baptiste could not carry 
her off. 

At that, there was an uneasiness, an 
unrest, in the little colony. I could see 
it in the faces of the older people as they 
looked at us. They were gentle people, 
and full of the love of the land and the 
law; they revered me as a representative 
of the law, and what I did was right. 
Yet there couldn’t be any doubt in their 
minds that what they did was right also. 
Jean-Baptiste did not belong; therefore, 
he must not have Juliette. Was it not 
plain? Oh, so very plain! 

But still, I had influence. I am not 
quite sure just how much power I had— 
the Belgians were in America in order 
to become Americans; that was never in 
doubt. They would study me, and 
learn from me; many of them approved 
of me. I wondered just how long it 
would take to win the approval of all of 
them—sometimes you can do it. I saw 
Juliette’s father looking at me sometimes 
with an expression of doubt, and it didn’t 
take a great deal of cleverness to see the 
birth of a great conflict behind the placid 
eyes. There was a thing he might do to 
save his child from me. Should he do it? 
Nobody had ever done such a thing be- 
fore—it was almost a sacrilege—there 
was nothing in the prayer-book about it 
—but it must be a sin! Against such a 
good government! A government that 
had given him six hundred and forty 
acres of such wonderful land and sent 
them wise and noble teachers to make 
them Americans! I’m sure you can see 
the conflict that tore the heart of the 
father of Juliette. He must save his 
child, and if there were no other way, 
then he must commit this sin. It was 
decided for him in this way: You know 
how suddenly the blizzards come up 


where we live. Maybe your're right jn 
the midst of haying on a pleasant Ocio- 
ber day, and all of a sudden a wind 
whirls up out of the north, and flings , 
handful of snow through the air with a 
blindness, a stinging violence, whic 
shatters the grain and stampedes t}y 
cattle, and tosses the calves into the 
creeks. Well, such a blizzard came up, 
only a handful of snow, but a wind as 
wild as all hell’s fury; there wasn’t 
enough snow to fling, so it picked up 
sand and pebbles, and tossed them about 
with the snow. The children laughed 
and clapped their hands, and ran in an 
out for the fun of being pelted; we were 
all bruised when we got home from schoo! 
But that didn’t matter. When the 
storm was over, some one went down to 
open up the church and see that all was 
well there, and oh dear, oh dear, every 
window was broken! A pall fell on the 
village. The wrath of God had de- 
scended! God had forsaken his own! | 
think that was why Juliette’s father was 
driven to his sin. If God was angry 
with his people it was because they had 
done wrong, and the only wrong of 
which they were aware was that one of 
their children looked with desire on a 
man who did not belong. 

So Juliette’s father came secretly to 
the schoolhouse and stole the dictionary ! 

Don’t laugh at us! He thought the 
dictionary was the bulwark of the schoo! 
—and that by removing this bulwark lie 
was destroying the root of temptation 

I didn’t notice its loss at first. I went 
over to see Juliette’s mother on Satur- 
day; the storm was over and the weather 
was lovely. 

Rocks were flying in the newest fort) 
next to the fence, and I thought there 
were at least six men working, so I slid 
by unobtrusively, but when I had almost 
got by, she called to me. She was pick- 
ing them up with both hands, throwing 
them accurately onto piles which she 
was gathering for a pig-run. She was 
having a pleasant time, but she stopped 
work politely to go up to the house with 
me. I didn’t stay very long. I saw that 
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both Juliette and her mother were un- 
easy and a little terrified; and Juliette’s 
tranquil eyes were full of a dumb misery. 
I asked Juliette to walk on a little with 
me after we’d had our cake and coffee 
and she did, but she told me nothing. 

When we said good-by, she held out 
her hands to me. 

“You have been good to me,” she 
“and I have brought you only 
harm! Say you will forgive me. If you 
must go out in the winter because of me, 
only say you will forgive me!” 

“T won't be going out,” I assured her; 
“and how could I forgive one who has 
done me no harm?”’ 

“But I will pray for you,” she prom- 
ised, “‘and perhaps I shall be given the 
wisdom to know what to do!” 

I thanked her gravely and we parted. 

The children were restless on Monday. 
I saw that something had happened, but 
[ did not know what. 

When I released them at recess they 
gathered in knots, and talked excitedly 
in their own language. 

They hung about a little at four 
o'clock, and presently one of them came 
to me, and asked, 

“Do we have school still yet 

‘“'To-morrow,”’ I replied absently. 

He rushed out with the news. They 
were plainly puzzled. 

Juliette’s little sister Rosalie came 
back after the others were gone, shyly 
patted my hand, and ran away without 
saying anything. I was not impatient. 
Things always adjust themselves, and 
this would too. But I was a little curious. 

It was not till Wednesday that I had 
occasion to send some one to the Un- 
abridged. He stood up, his eyes as big 
as moons. 

“The big dictionary,” I repeated. 

“Miss Teacher, no—”’ he stammered. 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

His eyes turned to the dictionary 
stand. Mine followed. 

The dictionary was not there! 

“Where is the dictionary?” I cried. 

There was a relieved outpouring of 
words. Nobody had dared to tell me 


( ried, 
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before this because of the uncertainty of 
the law, but now they told me. 

Juliette’s father had taken away the 
dictionary because God was angry with 
his people. Now how could we have 
school any more? 

I bowed my head in my hands. 
Dramatic occasions call for dramatic 
presentation. The children waited 
breathlessly. 

Suddenly I looked up. 

“But no!” L cried. “The dictionary 
is gone, and it will be hard for us to 
learn the American words without a dic- 
tionary. But see! We have the flag! 
Whenever we have the flag we have 
school, even without the dictionary!” 

So we all went outside and put up the 
flag, which I had forgotten to do that 
morning, and we sang the Star-Spangled 
Banner, and made a great deal of the 
matter. 

The children were very much relieved. 
School is a meeting place for children in 
the Bad Lands, and they are always rest- 
less and unhappy when there isn’t any, 
because it is usually lonesome at home. 

I wasn’t quite sure what to do about 
the dictionary. If I went over and de- 
manded it it would probably be given 
me, but it would be far better to have it 
restored voluntarily. I thought about it 
a long time, and the upshot of it was 
that I didn’t do anything. I never do. 
As long as a thing is something of a 
game, without very much at stake, I 
like to play along, and pretend that I'm 
managing affairs, and righting wrongs, 
and adjusting difficulties; but when it’s 
a real complication I'd rather let it 
worry along until it untangles itself: it’s 
safer that way. 

Brockveig went on with his building, 
in spite of snow and cold, and Juliette’s 
mother wove linen sheets and wool blan- 
kets. Jean-Baptiste spread manure over 
his fields and tended his stock. It. was 
a prosperous community and a happy 
one. 

School went on, but the tragedy of the 
dictionary still stayed with us. I pre- 
tended that we'd suffered an irreparable 
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loss, though really we hadn’t made much 
use of it, except for the little children to 
stand on when they couldn’t reach the 
blackboard. 

“But some day,” I told the children, 
“if we are very patient and good, the 
dictionary will come back to us, and then 
we shall learn its words all the faster.” 

Juliette’s father dropped his eyes 
when he passed me. He wouldn’t have 
spoken to me anyway, because it wasn’t 
proper, but he moved now under a great 
weight of guilt. 

And now the house was done, and the 
barns, and sheets and blankets were 
woven, and Juliette had a new brown 
dress, very serviceable and un-American, 
though she had copied it out of a mail- 
order catalog; and there was a great bak- 
ing and brewing in all the houses. Every- 
body made feasts and parties, and we 
went from house to house celebrating 
and giving gifts. 

Jean-Baptiste came, too. 

He did not speak much to Juliette, 
but their eyes found each other and 
spoke for them. It was quaintly sad, 
not the poignant, bitter misery that civi- 
lized people endure, but a_ plaintive 
breath of piteousness like that of a poem 
or picture. 


“Juliette,” I said, “you aren’t going 


to marry Brockveig? Surely you won’t 
leave Jean-Baptiste alone?” 

She raised her astonished blue eyes. 

“But what else can I do?” she asked. 
“Has not my father said?” She dropped 
her voice. “And you will see! When I 
have done what is right the dictionary 
will come back to you!” 

And so she was married. 

Brockveig was very happy, in his big, 
stolid way; he had a new blue shirt for 
the wedding, and a new American suit 
that contrasted oddly with his bright 
blond brawn; and I sang them a wed- 
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ding song which was partly happy and 
partly sad. Jean-Baptiste dropped his 
dark head in his hands when everyhocy 
prayed, and you would not have guessed 
that he did not belong. After churc!; we 
all went out to the new house. We 
walked along the bare road, a party of 
merry villagers, laughing and chatting 
because of the happiness of a new home. 
The winter wheat was sown; the coulees 
were dammed up to make drinking 
holes; and another six hundred and 
forty acres were reclaimed out of the 
wilderness. 

Surely, you see it couldn’t have been 
any different? 

I could have claimed the dictionary in 
the name of the law; but then it would 
have been a trophy of war and not the 
free gift of a grateful ally. 

And I might have saved the hearts of 
Juliette and Jean-Baptiste by long in- 
sistence on the superior wisdom of 
American ways; but that would have 
been meddling in affairs I know nothing 
about. 

I thanked Juliette for bringing the dic- 
tionary back to me. 

“You have done a great thing for 
America,” I said. 

But I didn’t mean the dictionary, 
though she thought I did. 

I was seeing another generation of 
precious peasantry; another stretch of 
emerald fields; another vindication of 
my noble north. 

That’s why I ask you to remember 
about the poppies. They haven’t the 
fragrance of roses, or the delicacy of or- 
chids, or the piquancy of pansies. No 
housewife would take them into the par- 
lor for ornament; no lover would send 
them to his bride. 

But they fill the desert with color! 
They’re the promise of crops and 
homes! 














A Lover in Waiting 


BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


| ICHARD MASSITER was in love. 

And as if that itself, in view of the 
whole theory and practice of his exist- 
ence, were not a sufficient complication, 
he was in love with another man’s wife. 

As he strode along the deep Devon 
lanes that separated his house from hers, 
his rugged, intellectual face was set in its 
most tenacious lines; for, having at last 
overcome his own stubborn tendency to 
hachelorhood, he was on his way to 
inatch his will against Persis Jayne’s, to 
heat down her resistance—her senseless 
resistance. 

At the garden gate of her cottage he 
paused. She was there, as usual, among 
her flowers; and, as usual, she made him 
think of things that annoyed him with 
their suggestion of a youthful, lovesick 
extravagance in himself. 
had been “porte after stormie seas”; 
this time it was “my love is like a red, 
red rose.”” Yet there really was some- 
thing about her, he excused himself, that 
clamored for heightened expression, for 
the relief of poetry. He recalled sud- 
denly a thing that some one had once 
told him: it was a comment by her ar- 
tist husband (in the days of his court- 
ship) to the effect that whatever she did 
she “*made a picture.” 

And it was true—true now of Persis 
Jayne at twenty-eight as it had been 
true once of Persis Bevan at nineteen; 
only, the flowerlike physical beauty 
which Lindley Jayne had fallen in love 
with had become, through the suffering 
that he had caused her, spiritually en- 
riched to the point at which it had 
proved possible for Richard Massiter to 
fall in love with her. And now Massiter 
wanted that picture that she made, 
wanted the woman whom the picture 


Last time it 


shadowed forth, always, always before 
him. 

He clicked the latch of the gate, and 
she looked up, waving a welcome with 
the sprigs of lavender that she had just 
picked. 

“Bring the scissors along with you, 
will you?” she called. “I left them 
there on the wall.” 

He approached—with the scissors. 
This was the quality that had first at- 
tracted him to her, this simplicity and 
sincerity, the absence of all the usual 
feminine flutter and fuss. 

“Any tea to-day?” he inquired. 

“Yes, directly.” 

“Then until directly, whenever that 
may be,” he said, “let us go somewhere 
where I can recover from the heat by 
looking at you.” He began to look at 
her forthwith—keenly, provocatively, 
mischievously. “If you were anyone 
else, Persis, I should no doubt say you 
look as cool as a cucumber; but owing 
to a circumstance over which, by some 
extraordinary fatality, I have no control, 
the fact of your being yourself makes me 
wish to refer instead to the ‘glassie, cool, 
translucent wave.’ Ridiculous, isn’t it? 
But there again!”—his voice was shot 
through with humor and teasing tender- 
ness—‘‘you’ve only to droop your dear 
dark head like that, and I think of a rose 
after rain. Nor is it any use your going 
on gathering lavender; because you 
move, Persis—you move as easily, as 
airily as a bird on a bending bough!” 

“Richard!—you torment!” She led 
the way to the deep pool of shade under 
her cedar. “But, you know,” she pro- 


tested, “you mustn’t say such things. 
Why, if anybody heard you, they—they 
might misunderstand.” 
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“They couldn’t,”’ he assured her drily. 
“For they woyld believe the worst and 
they would be right. Persis—” 

“Hush!” she implored. “Tea!” 

He suffered the interruption, and al- 
lowed her to talk of what she would 
while the meal lasted. Then he returned 
to the charge. “It’s no use, my dear. 
You've got to hear me out some time, so 
it may as well be now, mayn’t it?” 

“Why? 


sudden 


why?” she urged, with a 
her habitual self- 
control. “Am I so rich in friends here? 
Must you say what 
friendship?” 


break in 
may spoil our 


“Yes,” he insisted with a certain grim- 
ness. “I’m not ashamed of what I’m 
going to say. It’s only conventional 
morality that makes you think I ought 
to be. When a man, Persis, experiences 
the one genuine love of his life for a 
woman, it’s not an unclean thing; it’s 
a pure and a holy thing, and he has a 
right to tell her about it. After that, it’s 
for her to accept or reject it, as she will.” 

“Accept?” she murmured. “I? When 
there’s Lindley?” 

His evebrows rose. “‘Ah,” he said de- 
liberately, “that certainly might make 
a difference. Only, the question arises, 
is there Lindley?” 

She winced, averting her head. 
“Cruel,” she breathed. 


“But true, Persis. How many times 


in the last six years or so has your hus- 


band forgotten that there is you? Ah, 
you needn't answer, my dear: the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness. But there's 
the fact. Up in that studio of his in 
town, painting portraits of lovely women, 
philandering with one, finding a twin 
soul in another and losing it a few 
months later—Lindley, you can’t deny, 
has no use for you; so, as far as he is 
concerned, you are free to consult your 
own wishes.” 

“Richard, must you so hurt—so hu- 
miliate me?” 

** Now there’s where we differ,” he as- 
serted roundly. “You can _ bear, it 
seems, the fact of your humiliation; you 
cannot bear the expression of it, even by 
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one who loves you, and speaks only with 
a passionate longing to end that humili- 
ation. Persis! Be brave! Come to me.” 

““Come—to you?” 

“Of course. What other way is there? 
For all that you have suffered is not, by 
law, enough to rid you of him. Whereas, 
if you take the justifiable and_ self- 
respecting step of coming to me, it will 
be enough to rid him of you. There will 
be the scandal, of course; I can’t save 
you from that. But at least I have 
money enough to ease it for you as far 
as it may be eased. We can go away 
far away—until the divorce business is 
all settled. And scandal blows over; it 
even blows over quickly, Persis, if” 
he twinkled—“‘if you have money 
enough to get a hustle on the wind!” 

She made no response to that rallying 
note. She was crying quietly, hope- 
lessly, heartbrokenly. 

It tortured him both that she cried 
and that he could not divine the source 
of her tears. “Do I need to assure you, 
Persis,” he asked gently, “that I am a 
man of honor—that, although you must 
burn your boats behind you, you would 
have nothing to fear?” 

She put out a hand blindly, and its 
quick pressure answered him. He sat 
thinking. And presently he spoke again, 
this time with a touch of uneasiness. “I 
wonder, Persis, whether this means that 
by any chance you've got at the root of 
the matter?” 

She raised her head. 

“Yes, the root,” he repeated, weighing 
the word. “‘ The question of whether I'd 
really be constant to you. That’s what 
floors me, too, I confess. For I can’t be 
certain; I simply can’t be certain.” 

She had a faint smile for that. “ Rich- 
ard—dear Richard! As if any woman 
wouldn’t know that she could trust you!” 
“T don’t mean that,”’ he explained. 
Your rival wouldn’t be another woman. 
But it might be my work; it might be 
science.” His brow furrowed in _ per- 
plexity. “You see, I’ve loved that 
pretty whole-heartedly for years. Even 
now, when I love you and want you 
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more than anything else on earth, there’s 
a bit of me deep down which resents that 
fact. It’s the bit which has made me 
trv hard not to love you; it is what 
made me intend never to love any 
woman. Because of it, if I could, I'd 
stop loving you this minute. Only I 
can’t, that’s the confounded thing! Yet 
which would win in the end—whether 
you'd always come first, or whether I'd 
swing back in time to my old ways? ... 
Well, Lord only knows! I may as well 
be honest with you, that’s all. There’s 
the risk. It’s the only one, I really be- 
lieve. Dll never cease to love you, but 
[ might presently—yes, I almost cer- 
tainly should presently—be less wholly 
absorbed in my love for you, and take 
up old habits with an old intensity .. . 
You were thinking of that, Persis? 
You're afraid of it?” 

“No.” She did not hesitate. “‘That’s 
nothing, Richard. No woman worth her 
salt wants to take her man from his job. 
It’s not that—not that!” 

He was relieved. ‘‘ What, then?” 

“Richard.”” Her eyes, her voice were 
appealing to him to understand. “It’s 
that I love him.” 

And he could not understand. “You 
don’t,” he answered ruthlessly. “‘ What 
you love is your memories, and in par- 
ticular your memory of having once 
loved him. Come—confess!” 

She shook her head. “It’s the same 
thing, Richard. I—took him to my 
heart when I was a girl, and he’s there. 
As you say, he goes his own way now 
and forgets me, but one day he will need 
me again, and then—he must be able to 
find me.” 

He made a grimace of acute impa- 
tience and scorn. ‘“‘ Well, of all the in- 
sensate folly—the wild, irresponsible al- 
truism gone to seed! Anything, Persis, 
hearing a closer spiritual resemblance 
than you to a doormat is inconceivable.” 

She nodded, not even piqued by his 
violent onslaught. “‘ Yes, of course. I 
knew you'd think that.” 

“Think? It is that.” He stood up. 
“Persis—look at me! I’m thirty-eight; 


I’m destitute of the social gift; my face 
would never make my fortune to the ex- 
tent of a penny piece; I’m not an elegant 
popinjay like Lindley. But—with your 
hand on your heart, mind, Persis— 
which of us two is the better man?” 

Her reply, though oblique, left the 
matter in no doubt. “But that’s why, 
Richard, don’t you see? You can stand 
alone. He needs me. He doesn’t realize 
it yet, but some day he will. And when 
he does I must be there. You're kind; 
you're good; you're clever and strong; 
oh, you're dear, Richard! But you're 
too late. I’ve given Lindley everything 
I had; not lent it for as long as he was 
good and deserved it, but given—given. 
. . » One doesn’t take gifts back, does 
one?” 

He stood staring down at her. “‘*The 
Lord gave,” he mocked abruptly, “‘and 
the Lord hath taken away.’ Well, the 
Lord, it seems, can do a thing like that 
—but not a really nice woman. Is that 
it, Persis? Setting yourself up above 
your Creator?” 

Still she was careless of his malicious 
tongue, absorbed in her search for the 
simple truth. 

“Richard,” she said presently, yet 
more to herself, it seemed, than to him, 
“I knew a woman once who had to go 
abroad to join her husband, and leave 
her little boy in England. She dreaded 
the good-by, and asked if she might 
bring him to a children’s party that we 
were giving (he was to stay with us for 
a while) and then slip away quietly be- 
fore the end of it. She did it; and Owen, 
the child, was so excited, so happy with 
all the games and toys and laughter, as 
long as he thought his mother was still 
there—somewhere in the background— 
within call. But from the instant he 
realized that his mother had gone, it was 
all over; the party was dust and ashes 
to him; we could do nothing to comfort 
him. Richard, it was. dreadful; I’ve 
never forgotten it: the—absolutely 
stricken look in his eyes.” 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Well, that’s how it is with Lindley, 
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Richard. He doesn’t know he depends 
on me; he’s happy with the name he’s 
making and with all the society and flat- 
tery in London; but, all the same, if I 
were to fail him, the rest would be noth- 
ing to him; he would—go to pieces. 
Perhaps you think I deceive—flatter 
myself; but it 7s so, Richard; I know it. 
Lindley is like that, and I am his wife; 
I shall never fail him.” 

He was silent. 

“Richard?” 

“Yes?” 

“You know 'mright. You know love 
desire. If it’s the real thing, it’s 
service.” 





isn't 

Service. Not desire. The real thing, 
The words rang their changes 
in his brain, daring him to deny them, 
defying him to accept them. 

“Richard, I—” 

“Be quiet,” he said brusquely. 
thinking.” 

She read the struggle, the anguish in his 
set face, and did not resent his rudeness. 

He looked at her at last. There was 
for a moment bewilderment in his eyes, 
as though he had traveled from far and 
did not immediately recognize his sur- 
roundings. But it passed, and he as- 
sumed his usual manner of crisp raillery. 
“Very well, Persis. The highest form of 
And you think 
you've got the monopoly of that supe- 
rior brand of the article, do you? Well, 
you're mistaken; I propose to set my- 
self up in it, too. You've decided to 
stick to Lindley, it seems, and [I’m not 
But at least 
you can’t prevent my popping a red-hot 
coal of service on your obstinate head.” 

“IT don’t understand—” 

“Then listen. What I mean to—” 
But his sentence, too, was never fin- 
ished, for he perceived that she was not 
listening; her attention had been caught 
by something behind him. He turned. 
A telegraph boy was fumbling with the 
latch of the gate. 

“Lindley!” There was a panic of ap- 
prehension in her voice; she flew to 
meet the boy. 


service. 


“Tm 


love is service, is it? 


to have you at my desire. 
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She returned with the open telegram 
in her hand and a happy color in her 
cheeks. “It’s all right; there’s nothing 
the matter. But he’s coming! To-day, 
by the 6.40.” 

“Really?” Massiter made no at- 
tempt to keep derision out of his voice 
‘Been ill last week, didn’t you tell me? 
Wants cosseting up, no doubt. Lovely 
ladies all very well in a studio at after- 
noon tea, but not much of a hand at the 
ministering-angel stunt, I shouldn't won- 
der. Well, as long as you don’t object 

But again, he found, she was not even 
listening; she was absorbed in something 
else connected with her telegram. ‘The 
cab!” she cried in dismay. “I was just 
going to ring up, but I’ve remembered 
it’s the school treat; there’s not a thing 
on wheels left in the village. What shall 
Ido? The luggage—and then the walk 
up after that long journey. He'll be so 
tired, so hot...” 

“And in such a deuce of an artistic 
temper?” Massiter surmised with ap- 
preciation. 

* Richard!” 
a sudden hope. 
would you—?” 

**Fetch him for you?” He had seen it 
coming, and was ready for it with a sar- 
donic grin. “All right, my dear. The 
Lord is positively delivering you into my 
hand for the application of that coal of 

999 


fire! 


She looked at him with 
“IT wonder—your car 


I don’t see what—”’ 

“Tl show you. You've asked me to 
meet Lindley, haven’t you? Very well; 
I'm going to. And, having met him to 
please you, I'm going to say a few plain 
words to him to please myself. No, don’t 
interrupt; I’m not going to appeal to 
him, on the score of his better nature, to 
return to his sorrowing wife, or anything 
of that sort. On the contrary, I shall 
make it clear to him that his wife has no 
occasion to sorrow for a moment longer 
than she chooses.” He reflected. “Only, 
you'll have to do your part, too, you 
know,” he warned her. “If I’m to 
make mincemeat of my chances like this 
(for I maintain that I still have chances, 
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and that a few more years of Lindley- 
as-le-is-at-present may tire you out) 
you'll have to control your own natural 
and disastrous tendency to tell the 
pennyplain truth!” 

“But, Richard, I still can’t see what 
you're driving at.” 

“Your happiness. That’s why I’m go- 
inv to tell Lindley that I love you. Oh, 
ves, | know perfectly well, thank you, 
that the first thing he’ll do will be to 
laugh—so sure does he feel of you at 
present. And after he’s laughed he’ll be 
angry for a little while; I know that, too; 
angry at the thought of my confounded 
But, after he’s laughed and 
after he’s been angry, he'll begin to won- 
der just a little. He'll remember (and 
for that matter I shall tell him) that, 
though he’s the husband, I’m _ that 
deadly enemy to absent husbands—the 
man on the spot. And he'll remember 
that this time he’s been absent for five 
months, and that a good deal can hap- 
pen in five months; he'll wonder whether 
it’s not only that I love you, but that 
voulove me. And, after wondering, he'll 
try to find out. He won’t find out from 
me, so he’ll come to you. Now, Persis! 
{re you so lost to all sense of vour sex, 
so deficient in its bamboozling stock-in- 
trade, that you'll immediately give the 
show away—or can you contrive for once 
to be a bit of a mystery?”’ He challenged 
“You 
see, there’s another thing you haven’t a 
monopoly of, and that is knowing Lind- 
ey’ssort. [know something about him, 
too; though why I should be telling you 
what I know I can’t imagine—unless it’s 
because I, too, have a suicidal affection 
for the truth, or because—because your 


impudence. 


her with gay and reckless eyes. 


eves, Persis, are still as innocent as 
flowers, though not as happy. Lindley, 
my dear, is the sort who wants what he 
hasn't got—not because it’s desirable in 
itself, but simply because he hasn’t got 
it. Let him only wonder whether he 
hasn't got you . . . You take me? In 
other words, I’m the man to supply 
Lindley with the matchless zest of com- 
petition—provided you back me up. So, 
Vout. CXLVII.—No. 880.—70 


if you're a woman at all, Persis, and not 
only a spirit of delight—keep him won- 
dering. All right, I’m off; go in, then, 
and see to the creature’s dinner, as you're 
pining to!” He gave his shoulders an 
impatient shake, and was gone before 
she could frame in unwounding words 
the fact that, despite all he had said, she 
had no intention of keeping Lindley 
wondering. 


Nevertheless, it was what, in the 
event, she did. 

If Lindley had arrived as usual—care- 
lessly affectionate in a good mood, quer- 
ulous or sulky in a bad one, and in 
neither case seeing her any more than 
he saw the familiar tables and chairs— 
she could have been as usual, too, 
smoothing away his grievances, ignoring 
his irritable acrimonies, letting him be 
aware of her unchanging love. 

But he was different; and something 
about that difference suddenly outraged 
her pride past bearing. For he was ex- 
amining her curiously, looking at her 
with a sort of wonder and quickened in- 
terest that had nothing to do with her; 
she recognized it for the immediate effect 
upon him of Richard’s disclosure. The 
revelation, then, of another man’s feel- 
ing for her could work this change in 
Lindley, where she herself had failed? 
Richard had been right? She sickened. 

“What's all this that Massiter’s been 
telling me, Persis,”” Lindley was asking 
her within his first half hour, “about be- 
ing in love with you?” 

She could have satisfied him with a 
word, a smile, a look—and of a sudden 
she did not choose to do it. Instead, she 
stood unresponsive, though his hands 
were on her shoulders. “‘It’s true, I be- 
lieve,’ was all she said. 

“True?” He laughed. “Of course 
it’s true! A blind man ina cellar at mid- 
night could see that, after hearing Mas- 
siter talk. What I want to know is how 
much you come into the affair!” 

He was confident, however; he had 
not the least doubt of her utter fidelity. 
What he really wanted, she saw, was to 
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have his vanity soothed with passionate 
protestations. ... But how did she 
come to see so much—and why did she 
feel this new, obstinate disinclination to 
give him what he wanted? Was it that 
she now had a standard of comparison 
in love? She was silent. 

“Persis!”” He stooped, trying to force 
her to meet his eyes. He simply could 
not believe yet that he was not, for once, 
to have what he wanted. 

But still she was silent, steeling her- 
self with her comparisons. “Innocent 
as flowers,” she remembered; “glassie, 
cool, translucent wave,” she remem- 
bered; ‘“‘rose after rain .” “bird on 
a bending bough “spirit of de- 
light How long—how long since 
Lindley had cared to say things like that 
to her? Had he, indeed, ever said 
things one half as sweet? 

**Persis!”? He was in earnest now; she 
let her eyes meet his steadily. And be- 
neath the shock of that steadiness his 
mind visibly staggered. ‘You don’t 
mean—you're not telling me, Persis, are 


you, that you—love him?” 

And for that direct question, too, she 
found that she had instantaneously the 
answer that she needed. ‘* Have you any 


os 


longer the right even to ask, Lindley? 
she said quietly. 

He took it as she had known that he 
would take it, as she had told Richard 
that he would take it. Alarm, incredulity, 
panic chased their way across his eyes, 
and gave place to that look which she 
had so dreaded—lost, helpless, stricken. 
She knew that she could not bear it, 
could not look on it and remain un- 
moved. Yet a strong instinct warned 
her not to undo her work of the last few 
moments. Her heart throbbed pain- 
fully, threatening to play traitor to her 
mind: she fled with it from the room, 
up the stairs, out of temptation’s way. 

It was after sleepless hours that she 
heard Lindley come slowly to her door, 
hesitate, turn the handle, grope his way 
through darkness to the bed. If he had 
touched her then—if he had dared—she 
would not have softened. But he did 
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not touch her; he did not speak; pres. 
ently she realized that he did not every 
know whether she was awake or jo} 
He had simply found himself where hye 
wanted to be—on his knees beside |r 
He made no sound there, but every fey 
minutes she felt the bed quiver. 

*“What is it?”’ she breathed at last. 

The quiver ceased; he had raised his 
head. “I didn’t know,” he answered 
Yet it was not an answer. He spoke 
absently, distractedly, like a man who, 
wandering without end through purga- 
tory, makes hopeless explanations to 
himself. ‘I didn’t know,” he repeated 

She sat up, leaning forward toward 
him. For it was so utterly true! As sh 
had said—as she had said to Richard— 
Lindley hadn’t known. He hadn’ 
known what she meant to him, and now 
he did: that was all. He was a man: he 
was an artist; but he was also a child 
He loved to play with toys—but only as 
long as he knew that the one human be- 
ing on whom he relied had not gone 
away. 

Her hand searched in the darkness { 
his face, and found it. It was wet 
wave of tenderness thrilled its wa) 
through her and surged at her |i; 
“Lindley!” She let it break on 
name. 


“Well, Persis? 
say good-by?” 

She turned from happy dreaming 
among her flowers to see Massiter, as 
she had seen him twenty-four hours 
sarlier, coming up the garden path. 

“Of course, Richard.”” She went to 
him with outstretched hands. “But 
how did you know?” 

‘*That you were leaving?” He grinned 
reminiscently. “I met Lindley.” 

“And he told you?” She could not 
keep surprise out of her voice. 

“Certainly not. I used my conspicu- 
ous intelligence on the tricky problem of 
adding two to two. What sort of a foo! 
do you take me for, Persis? Didn't 
Lindley get his whipping yesterday’ 
And isn’t he therefore a good boy to- 
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day? Precisely. And doesn’t that mean 
that he’s going to make a home for you 
at last in London? Marvelous divina- 
tion on part of jaundiced onlooker! And 
doesn’t that involve Lindley’s present er- 
rand of going into Saintscombe to see 
Hanson and Legge (oh, no, he didn’t tell 
me that, either) about letting this house, 
while you get on with the packing? 

(nd finely you were doing it, I must 
say.) Colossal brain power of lovelorn 
scientist! Well, my dear, fooling apart, 
you're happy? Ah, what a fool to ask, 
when you sparkle like a dewdrop.”” His 
eves softened, his voice dropped. 


“Perhaps they'll take and make her again 
Into the wind or a drop of rain— 
Happy again, happy again... 


“To the very last minute, you observe, 
Persis, | am reduced to lisping in num- 
bers, for the numbers come. Well— 
when do you go?” 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

He nodded, drinking his cup of immi- 
nent loss steadily to the dregs. Then 
with a wry face he set it aside. “TI shall 
come and look you up,” he warned her 
mischievously. ‘* Whenever I’m in Lon- 
don. Three times a year, at the very 
least.” 

She had the slightest of hesitations be- 
fore she replied, “You know we'll al- 
ways be glad to see you, Richard.” 

“Liar,” he returned pleasantly. 
“Lindley will never be glad to see me, 
and we both know it. But I shall come, 
all the same, and he won’t dare to pre- 
vent me, lest worse befall him. You'd 
better not prevent me, either, you know. 
Your volatile Lindley is the sort of good 


hoy who remains good only by being 


given a glimpse of the cane now and 
then. If his new devotion is to be kept 
in thorough repair, he’s got to be re- 
minded from time to time that you have 
still and always a lover in waiting. And 
that, my dear, you can count on as long 
as I live. I’ve loved one woman, and 
it’s been a lesson to me; you can de- 
pend on my never loving another.” 
“Richard—dear Richard,” she said 


with a shining sincerity, “you mustn't 
misunderstand. Lindley shall never 
keep you away. It isn’t that. But I 
was thinking of you. Don’t you see that 
I mustn't let you do it—that you must, 
for your own sake, have a chance now 
to forget me? It’s all I can do in return 
for—what you have done for me. No, 
no! you shan’t prevent my thanking 
you this once. No one ever did a thing 
more noble, more generous, or made 
more light of nobility and generosity.” 
Before he could guess her purpose, she 
had raised his hand to her lips, kissed it, 
let it go. 

His expression wevered between joy 
and embarrassment, and compromised 
finally on ruefulness. “Dash it!” he 
complained, “why the dickens can’t I 
lap all this up like cream, as I want to? 
It’s delicious, Persis!—only the truth 
happens to curdle it. Rotten luck, I 
call it.” 

“The truth?” 

“Certainly. The particular truth that 
I've discovered since yesterday; the 
truth that Lindley must on no account 
ever know; the truth that you—well, 
I’m not sure about you.” 

“Tell me, Richard.” 

‘I wonder. Dare I risk it?” His 
eyes searched hers half dismayed, half 
humorously pleading. “Oh, well, here 
goes! If you can’t stand it you're not 
the woman I love. Which is absurd. 
Persis !—this thing isn’t best only for you 
and Lindley. It’s best for me, too— 
really best in the end, you know. Hard 
enough now. But best.” 

“Is it, Richard?”’ There was eager, 
generous hope in her voice. “Oh, I’m 
so glad! But how?” 

“*Whichisabsurd . . .’” he repeated 
below his breath, and for once his glance 
met hers without its veil of mockery, 
with only tenderness in it. “How? 
Why, here’s the truth, then, my dear, 
about us three—you, Lindley and me. 
Each of us depends on the other two, 
and we cut our lives wholly apart at our 
peril. For you were born, Persis (that 
I should have to own it!), to be happy 
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as long as Lindley loves you. And 
Lindley was born to love you as long as 
he has to fight for you, as long as there 
is danger of anyone else snatching you 
from him. And I—” 

“Yes? You, Richard?” she urged 
gently, as the silence lengthened. 

His face was drawn with his suffering, 
but now diablerie flickered over it again. 


“Well, I, Persis, am a scientist. Since 
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yesterday I have perceived that I am g 
scientist before I am anything else w)iat- 
ever. And so I, it seems, was born to 
love one woman truly—” 

At her low sound of distress he turned 
quizzical eyes upon her. “Born,” he in- 
sisted dryly. “‘ Not just condemned, you 
know, but born to love one woman truly 
all the days of my life—and never pos- 
sess her!” 


Laus Autumno 


BY ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


ITH apples comes the smell of burning leaves 
Mixed with the spice of fallen fruit, sun hot 
And burred with the sharp wings of yellow wasps. 
With apples comes the memory of skies 
Benevolently blue, and dusty lanes 
Where cattle raise about their humble feet 


A radiant haze at evening. 


With them come 


The thoughts of homely and familiar things— 
New milk, the crowing of the shining cocks, 
The blushing of a happy country girl. 


But pears bring fancies 


of a different sort: 


Long arbors shadowing to a patterned blue 

The limbs of statues, and high brick walls, 

Where, stiff as an infanta in her jewels, 

The pleached trees take the sunshine, dropping leaves 
Upon some peacock’s coroneted head. 

With pears come thoughts of all things reliquary— 
Old ivories, laces, gowns sumptuous and frail, 

And families worn by the slow rub of ages 

Down to the rigid skeleton of their pride. 


And, last of all, come with the tasseled grapes 
The soft outlines of hills, and oxen moving 

Stately and slow, and the stained hands of girls, 
And poplars thin as smoke on a still day. 

Grapes grow in dreaming places, lost in haze, 

And gather madness sphere on close-pressed sphere. 
With them come antique frenzy, the curved throats 
Of panting mznads, and these the thin, 


Dry lips of goblets 


but more than these 


The brooding peace of sloping afternoons. 
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MAN’S PLACE IN CIVILIZATION 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Man’s mission here is to be the Boss. Otherwise, 
he serves no useful purpose, but only a vicious one. 
He has swept away the forests; he has blackened 
and gashed the mountainsides; he has disfigured 
the landscape with ungainly cities. He has en- 
slaved as many of the beasts as he could, and 
destroyed, or tried to destroy, the others. He is 
the only creature that deliberately sets out to 
murder his own species, to which end he has in- 
vented war, with a multitude of ingenious and 
hideous devices to make it more deadly. But he 

Boss, which alone must justify his existence. 
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- all happened some thousands of 
ye 


ars ago, or some millions, it does 
not matter; time exists only with civi- 
lization; the Cat was responsible. 

The Cat was ther wild—a wildcat— 
and unfriendly to the Man. When the 
Man visited his neighborhood the Cat 
laid for him, and sometimes had portions 
of him for dinner. Sometimes it was the 
other way round, the Man being also 
wild, at this time. 

The forest was not comfortable in 
those days. It was rather squshy and 
dark, and there were things in it 
that had designs on the Cat, especially 
at night, and made his life precarious, 
and burdensome. It was due to this 
that his eyes became night-eyes, though 
this is really another matter. 

On the particular morning that has to 
do with this story the Cat was more 
than usually discouraged. The jungle 
was dripping with unhealthy moisture, 
and a number of leggy creatures had 
crawled round and over him during the 
night. Moreover, the thing which he 
had slept on, considering it to be a par- 
ticularly smooth round mat, had proved 
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to be nothing more than a large coiled 
boa-constrictor, that had only remained 
docile because another cat had tried to 
sleep on him the night before. 

In the patch of sunlight at the edge 
of the jungle the Cat meditated upon 
the discomforts and insecurities of the 
wild free life. Then he got up, put out 
his fore feet, arched his back, stretched 
himself and opened his mouth in a yawn 
that expressed ennut. 

“T’m sick of this sort of thing,” he 
said; “I’m going to become civilized.” 

Then he set out to get the other 
creatures to help him. 

He spoke of his plan to the Lion—at 
long range. Also, to the Tiger and the 
Leopard, members of his family whose 
acquaintance he did not care to cultivate 
too closely until some of the civilization 
had become effective. They did not ap- 
prove of the Cat’s idea. They said he 
might disarm and become sociable, if he 
wanted to, but for them good hunting 
and a full stomach -was better than good 
manners and short diet. 

It was not until the Cat approached 
the Horse that he met with any real en- 
couragement. The Horse was suspicious 
at first, but said at last that he was ready 
to withdraw to some more quiet place 
and dwell in comparative harmony if 
enough other subscribers could be ob- 
tained to make it worth while. He said 
he would mention the matter to the 
Dog, who was a friend of his, and who 
was possibly tired of being chased up and 
down by those fiercer creatures and of 
picking up a precarious living from their 
left-overs. He spoke of the Cow, too, 
and then the Cat recalled that the Ele- 
phant was a decent creature for his size, 
and might come into the scheme. The 
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Cat estimated that his (the Cat’s) sav- 
age relatives would be less likely to in- 
terfere with a civilization which included 
the Elephant. 

So the thing was done, according to 
the Cat’s plan. The Cat, the Horse, the 
Dog, the Cow, and the Elephant be- 
came civilized. They withdrew to an 
upland corner of the world where there 
were green things for the Horse and the 
Cow and the Elephant, and for the Cat 
and the Dog some small rodents which 
had not been invited to join in the agree- 
ment. It was all very pleasant for a 
while, but there was still something lack- 
ing; there was no good place to go when 
it rained. They had not minded this so 
much in their savage state, and had 
been pretty well contented with a tree 
or an overhanging cliff. But getting in 
out of the wet goes with civilization. I 
can’t explain the reason of this now, but 
any way you look you can see that it is 
true. The more we civilize, the tighter 
houses and the stronger houses we have 
to have—also the more burglar alarms. 

“IT think,” said the Cat, one day, “we 
have made a mistake in not inviting the 
Man. He is a greedy and unpleasant 
creature to have about, and far from 
clean, but he is handy about making 
things. He has something he calls Im- 
agination. He could build us a shelter.” 

So the Elephant, who was not afraid 
of the Man, went back to the forest and 
The Man did not 
respond at first; he was savage by in- 
stinct and preferred to feel that his hand 
was against Nature in her various forms. 
The thing which he called Imagination 
had given him a club and a stone knife 
which made him a sort of bully of the 
woods. The Elephant proffered induce- 
he offered to carry the Man on 
his back when he wished to travel. He 
promised that the Horse would do that, 
too, when the Man wished diversion. He 
further agreed that the Cow should con- 
tribute a part of the Man’s food, that 
the Dog would gallop up and down and 
bark when intruders were passing, and 
that the Cat should destroy such small 
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ments: 
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animals as the Man did not wish about 
the premises. 

Then the Man saw his chance. THe 
would have to give up a good many 
things that he cared for, but in time he 
would make terms. He had never really 
been able to do that before, except in his 
own cave where he ruled with his club. 
He said that he would go. He got on 
the Elephant’s back for that purpose. 
His wives and the children walked. 

So the Man became civilized, too. He 
had been invited into the scheme as a 
housebuilder, a sort of employee, but it 
turned out as he had planned. He built 
a house for himself first, to get his hand 
in. Then he built one for the Elephant, 
and for the Horse, and the Cow. He 
was going to build houses for the Dog 
and the Cat, but these two looked at the 
Man’s house, and the things he had in 
it, and said it was plenty good enough 
for them, too, that there was no use to 
build any more houses, that they rather 
guessed they would live there with the 
Man. The Elephant and the Horse and 
the Cow would have been willing to live 
in the Man’s house, too, but the Ele- 
phant was too big to get in the door, and 
the Horse and the Cow were treated 
coldly when they offered to gather about 
his fireside. The Man led them back to 
their own houses and put ropes round 
their necks. Then he shut the doors and 
fastened them from the outside. 

That was the beginning. Man’s place 
in civilization was established: 


Be SS. 


he was 
These other animals had begun 


by fetching and carrying to oblige him; 
they had ended by being tied up with a 
rope and obeying orders. The Man was 


Boss even of his friend the Dog. Only 
the Cat wasexempt. He refused to obey 
orders. He also declined to work, though 
he chased the small rodents, when it was 
his pleasure, and he sometimes sang for 
the Man, even when his music was not 
appreciated. The Man had his own 
ideas about music, and they did not 
agree with the Cat’s. So the Cat sang 
at unusual hours, and in places where 
the Man could not reach him. The Cat 
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became domesticated, but never really 
civilized. He recognized no authority, 
and he selected the warmest and dryest 
places in the Man’s house as his own. 
Which was as it should be, for in the 
beginning it was all the Cat’s idea. 


VOCATIONAL JOURNALISM 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


HIS is an era of renaissance in 
chiropody. 

You may be skeptical, but only be- 
cause you don’t read widely enough in 
what are technically known as class and 
trade publications. The renaissance is a 
fact: I have it on the authority of one 
of the chiropodists’ own periodicals. 

You can picture my wonder when, like 
stout Cortez, I first gazed upon my dis- 
covery. Books and articles on current 
history had spoken of the twentieth cen- 
tury in varied terms, but this was the 
first time I had ever been aware of the 
onward and upward tendency in matters 
chiropodal. Surely, I thought, Mr. 
Wells should have told me of this; or 
had I missed something as, breathing 
heavily and with teeth clenched, I strug- 
gled through the final chapters of the 
Outline of History and fell exhausted 
across the index? Suddenly I faced the 
future more cheerfully. What if my 
friends continued to point to the omi- 
nous condition of Europe and talk dole- 
fully about civilization racing to its 
doom? Now I had my answer. “Ah, 
yes,” I could say, lifting an optimistic 
forefinger, ““but what of chiropody?” 
And I resolved that thereafter I would 
make a more consistent practice of im- 
bibing the knowledge which is to be 
found in trade journals. 

Since that time I have scanned many, 
ranging all the way from the Interna- 
tional Sheriff to the Soft Drink Journal, 
and my horizon has been notably broad- 
ened in many directions. 

It takes a little time, of course, to ad- 
just yourself to the special point of view 
of some of these trade publications. As- 
sume for the moment that you do not 


happen to be an undertaker. On the 
cover of Sunnyside (a magazine for em- 
balmers) an advertisement displays a 
persuasive slogan, “See yourself owning 
this big beautiful car.” Tlusions of own- 
ership are pleasant; but begin to pic- 
ture yourself rolling in luxury to the 8.13 
train, when you glance at the accom- 
panying picture and behold an unmis- 
takable hearse. The shock is slight, per- 
haps, but distinct. And there may be a 
similar difficulty for the mere layman in 
accommodating himself to the point of 
view of the Phrenological Age, which de- 
clares itself to be devoted to “Human 
Nature, Health, Character Analysis, 
Morals, Education, Vocations, Right 
Wedlock, and the Improvement of the 
Race.” (I like a good broad purpose 
like that: it gives the editor elbow-room.) 

In a recent issue of this particular 
magazine I find a series of line cuts rep- 
resenting human heads, with instruc- 
tions as to how the business man should 
approach men with the temperaments 
represented by these heads. No. 1 is a 
bearded gentleman, resembling some- 
what the present Secretary of State; 
next to him is No. 2, a boyish fellow 
with a stupid expression and a bow tie. 
No. 1, says the text, “ would not be much 
interested in plows, coal picks, or rail- 
road shovels, but would listen to some- 
thing in art, literature, or finance. And 
he likes to do things on a big scale. He 
would like to be the proprietor, or prin- 
cipal, or at least a professor, of a large 
business college. No. 2 would delight 
in baseball, pitching quoits, or a railway 
locomotive, but wants very little ‘school 
education’ in his. If the corners of the 
mouth of your prospective patron turn 
up, and the upper corners of his forehead 
are full, crack him a joke and introduce 
your wares. If his forehead is high in 
the crown and dark hair on it, you will 
have an impression that it is better to 
suggest and ask opinion rather than to 
try to advise or dictate.” 

The vistas opened up by such a pas- 
sage are extensive. One pictures a sales- 
man trained in the phrenological method 
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entering the State Department, and 
after one glance at the Secretary, laying 
aside in some confusion the coal picks 
and railroad shovels which he had ex- 
pected to sell, and offering instead a set 
of Shakespeare and a professorship in a 
business college. I myself become un- 
easy at the thought of the important 
people whom I have met whose mouths 
doubtless turned up at the corners and 
yet in whose presence, dolt that I was, 
I cracked no jokes. But that, of course, 
is because my acquaintance with phren- 
ological journals is so recent. 

An ever-varying picture of modern life 
may be derived from the pages of the 
trade papers. The chiropodists, as al- 
ready indicated, give us a message of 
hope. But there are clouds upon our 
twentieth-century horizon. The Na- 
tional Hairdresser calls attention to “‘a 
growing injustice which is menacing the 
well-being and prosperity of the hair- 
dressing profession.” This, it seems, “is 
the tendency of barbers to encroach on 
the ladies’ hairdressers’ business.”” In 
Kansas this nefarious movement has ac- 
tually gone so far that ladies’ hair- 
dressers may, it 1s said, be obliged by 
law to secure barbers’ licenses in order 
to engage in hair-bobbing. A distress- 
ing state, Kansas. From such dismal 
reports we turn instinctively to the Ice 
Cream Journal for refreshment, only to 
learn from an advertisement therein that 
‘Tee cream has not attained its rightful 
place as a food product. Potatoes, 
bread, and meats have reached the satu- 
ration point. Has ice cream? J/¢ has 
not!” Qur relief is profound when we 
discover that even in a world not yet 
safe for the hairdresser and not yet satu- 
rated with ice cream, there are still those 
who can enjoy life without stint. On 
July 27th, says the Sunnyside, the Syra- 
cuse Undertakers’ Association held their 
annual outing, and “the married men’s 
ball team defeated one made up of single 
men. Fred Gorham was umpire and 
Coroner Jones watched the bases.”” Let 
the heavens fall; our fun-loving coroners 
will still have their sport. 
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Trade journals are full of accounts of 
trade conventions; but do not be de- 
ceived into thinking that this makes for 
monotony. The variety of conventions 
and of topics discussed thereat is suffi- 
cient to please the most jaded taste, 
The National Hairdressers’ Association, 
in annual conclave, is regaled with papers 
covering all the ground from “ Perma- 
nent waving, past, present, and future,” 
to such more inspirational topics as 
“Life is what we make it” (I am sorry 
to have missed that one). The assem- 
bled chiropodists engage in what is de- 
scribed as a very interesting extempore 
debate on the subject, “Are bunions 
hereditary?” The American Poultry 
Association, after a hot argument over 
the question whether or not “the legs of 
Anconas be yellow only,” finally reaches 
a masterly compromise by voting to 
have the “description of legs ‘yellow or 
yellow mottled with black’”’; proceeding 
thereupon to a consideration of Rhode 
Island Whites, for whose admission, we 
are told in the Poultry Gazette, ** Mrs. 
Ponsonby spoke very feelingly.” We 
find it a little difficult to make out ex- 
actly what it was that the Rhode Island 
Whites were to be admitted to, but ap- 
parently it was not the convention it- 
self, or we should question whether Mrs. 
Ponsonby’s show of feeling was not ill- 
directed. 

The leisure hours of convention-goers, 
too, are sometimes very prettily spent. 
The program of the convention of the 
Pennsylvania Funeral Directors’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Erie, contains the 
item, “Social hour, when the Erie mor- 
ticians will tell what they are doing.” 
That sounds a merry note all of its own. 

As anybody who has ever attended a 
convention is aware, the big event of the 
day is the discussion following the report 
of the committee on revising the consti- 
tution. Revising the constitution is a 
major sport at conventions. When the 
suggestion is made that Article 6 of the 
constitution of the International Baby 
Chick Association shall be changed to 
Article 7, and that the word “active” 
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shall be inserted in line two of section 
one, following the word “nine,”’ one 
knows that the Baby Chick men are ap- 
proaching a crisis. Not that poultry 
raisers are a particularly combative 
group; if you want to see human pas- 
sions at white heat, watch an association 
of university alumni in the throes of 
changing its constitution. Get two 
hardened convention-goers into an ar- 
gument over the language of the pre- 
amble to the by-laws, and it is an even 
thing whether the police reserves won't 
have to be called out. 

Perhaps you think that the accounts 
of these arguments, as they appear in 
the trade journals, might not be enliv- 
ening to read. But don’t let that turn 
you away from the trade-periodical 
field. These accounts have a value of 
their own; they are highly suitable for 
late evening reading. Perhaps you are 
a poor sleeper. It doesn’t matter. Be- 
fore you turn out the light and com- 
pose yourself for rest, pick up any trade 
journal and turn to the account of the 
last convention: 

“Delegate Brackett then submitted as 
an amendment to the amendment that 
the word ‘active’ be placed after the 
words ‘provided, however, no’ in the 
fourth line. Qn roll call the amendment 
to the amendment was carried. The 
amendment as amended was then car- 
ried.” 

Sheep jumping over a fence simply 
aren't in it. Read these constitutional 
adventures for just about five minutes, 
and you will find yourself ready to sink 
into a deep and dreamless sleep. 


THE WORLD AND THE POET 
ANONYMOUS 
K RANCOIS VILLON, railing at the 


world, after the manner of his tribe, 
complained that 


They grind you to the dust with poverty, 
Then build you statues when you come to 
die. 
Vou, CXLVII.—No. 880.—71 
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In his case there is reason to think 
that the anomaly went farther, and that 
the monument erected in his honor was 
a gallows. However, as a statement of 
the general attitude of the world to- 
ward its poets, his lines are approxi- 
mately accurate. And when the world 
has not either starved or hanged its 
poets, it has for the most part laughed 
at or despised them. Of course, it has 
sometimes honored them during their 
lifetime, brought them both wealth and 
laurels. A good deal depends on where 
a poet is born, what nation he belongs 
to. Inspite of Villon’s complaint, France 
and Italy are good countries for a poet 
to be born in. Scandinavia also. I re- 
member once being seated in a café 
in Christiania, when there entered a 
white-whiskered, irascible-looking old 
gentleman, clothed in black broadcloth, 
shiny silk hat, and white tie, and carry- 
ing an umbrella. He had hardly crossed 
the threshold when the whole café was on 
its feet, and, grimly acknowledging the 
deference thus paid him, the hero made 
his way stiffly to a table reserved for 
him in perpetuity. “That,” said my 
host, “‘is our great poet Henrik Ibsen!” 
and I could not help reflecting how dif- 
ferently England treated her poets, try- 
ing to imagine any such happening were 
Mr. Swinburne suddenly to turn out of 
Regent Street into the Café Royal. 
No, England and America reserve such 
honors for their prizefighters. Even in 
Greece and Rome the treatment of poets 
was by no means uniform. One day 
they would be hailed as gods, and an- 
other buffeted as fools. Indeed, from 
Aristophanes to Gilbert and Sullivan, the 
poet has been the butt and laughing- 
stock of society. Plato, as we know, 
though essentially a poet himself, would 
have none of them in his Republic. His 
exclusion of them emphasized a certain 
fear of their influence which has also ac- 
companied that social contempt. How- 
ever society may value poetry—and, in 
spite of itself, it has always valued it 
highly—it has always had an uneasy 
feeling about the men who make it. 
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Some men have made large fortunes 
by poetry, and a considerable number of 
poets have been born rich or comfort- 
ably off. But, as a rule, at least in the 
popular imagination, poverty is as much 
the badge of all their tribe as long hair 
and eccentric hats. Beneath this par- 
ticular solicitude, however, I think there 
lurks, too, a certain feeling that there is 
something not quite manly—as certainly 
not quite respectable—in being a poet. 

If the willingness to bayonet or “ pick 
off’ one’s fellow-man be an indispensa- 
ble sign of masculinity, we have nothing 
to complain of in our poets; and if 
Horace ran away at the battle of 
Philippi, he only followed the example 
of his non-poetical comrades. 

The charge against poets of unmanli- 
ness may then be dismissed with confi- 
dence as a “vulgar error.” That other 
long-standing notion that poets are not 
quite respectable is another matter, and, 
to be frank, I consider it a charge which 
the poets may honorably allow to go by 
default, for what we usually mean by 
“respectability ” is the opium of modern 
life. But here, again, the poet is little 
worse or better than his fellows. He is, 
however, more outspoken, less given to 
hypocrisy, and his life is more subject 
to censorious observation. There have, 
of course, been highly respectable poets. 
One of the greatest of such acknowledged 
that 


The passionate heart of the poet 
Is whirled into folly and vice. 


**Miss Alfred” he was nicknamed by 
his fellow-collegians at Cambridge, and, 
dying in the odor of respectability, he 


was buried with romantic pomp in 
Westminster Abbey. Yet it must be re- 
membered in his favor that it was he 
who in his youth addressed the “plump 
headwaiter at the Cock” in those ring- 
ing lines that called for “the poet’s pint 
of port.”” Milton is another example of 
the great respectable poet. Yet, again, 
*L’Allegro” and “Comus” were never 
inspired by the practice of Puritanism. 
Milton was a beautiful love-locked cava- 
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lier in those days, and may there not 
have been some sowing of wild oats jy 
those early romantic years of his in Italy? 
Moreover, it will be remembered ¢}),; 
in his famous tractate on divorce, there 
are to be found some very “advanced” 
ideas on the subject of marriage 
Goethe, again, was a highly respectable 
pillar of Weimar society, and yet his 
way of life in some important respects 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory 
to the moralist. . 

There are other characteristics of the 
poet which make him a tainted wether 
of the flock for his fellow-citizens, and of 
these I will write later; but Iam inclined 
to think that perhaps the most vital 
cause of the social feeling against him 
lies in that general misconception of t!) 
nature of poetry which finds expression, 
of all places, on the lips of Audrey, in 
“As You Like It.”” Says she, in answer 
to Touchstone’s wish that the gods had 
made her poetical: “I do not know 
what poetical is: Is it honest in deed and 
word? is it a true thing?” There is the 
average individual’s suspicion of poetry 
in a nutshell. Js it a true thing? Is it 
not mere dream stuff, pretty nonsense, 
sentimental moonshine, a sugar-coating 
of the real facts of life? Money, now, is 
a reality. You can hold it in your hand. 
It will buy things. Pain is a reality 
You can feel it, and cry out. And so 
with a hundred “useful” things you can 
see and touch. But poetry, what “use” 
isit? Isitatruething? Is it not, indeed, 
rather a lie, a dangerous dream distor- 
tion of the facts of life, a pleasant glazing 
of hard realities it were better to face as 
they are? 

Now, curiously enough, this average 
person’s point of view and Audrey's 
point of view are almost exactly Plato's 
point of view also. It is because of this 
alleged, or suspected, unreality of poetry 
that he will exclude poets, and all but 
the most literal and realistic poetry from 
his Republic. 

“The truest poetry,” says Touchstone 
again, “is the most feigning’’—in short. 
beautiful lying to give pleasure: and 
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therein, in Plato’s opinion, lay its danger 
for the citizens of his Republic. 

Here, perhaps, is the crux of the diffi- 
culty between the poet and the public, 
the reason why the average “hard- 
headed” citizen is suspicious of him, and 
cannot quite take him seriously. To him 
the poet is a charming, recreative liar, 
whereas the poet, in his own estimation, 
is (to quote Mrs. Browning) “the only 
truth-teller now left to God.” 

No aristocrat of the ancien régime ever 
looked down upon the canaille as the 
poet looks down upon so mere a clod as, 
say, a multimillionaire. He conceives 
himself, and has been encouraged to do 
so by his brethren of the mutual admira- 
tion society of the poets from the begin- 
ning, as a being apart, a vates, a sacred 
vessel, mystically sensitive to those 
‘intimations” of the divine meanings 
and values of life, its wonder and beauty, 
to which his average fellow-man is as 
blind and deaf as an ox in its stall. 
Through him the ether tells its secrets— 


‘ 


a sort of wireless operator of “the 
Divine”—and the visible beauty of the 
world on which the ordinary taxpayer 
glances with uncomprehending eye, is 
for him luminous with an inner expres- 
siveness which gives it a sacerdotal im- 
portance, that he feels himself chosen 


to convey. An old Connecticut farmer 
was once showing a lady over his old 
farm, with a view to his renting it to her 
for the summer. By the porch was a 
particularly beautiful bush of white 
lilac, gloriously in flower. The lady re- 
marked upon it enthusiastically to the 
farmer. He looked at it carefully, as 
though he was just seeing it for the first 
time. ‘Well, I see nothing the marter 
with it,” was his characteristic Connecti- 
cut reply; and he looked at the lady 
curiously, as though wondering whether 
she was quite right in her head. He saw 
nothing to make such a fuss about. 
Lilacs were lilacs, as in the case of the 
Wordsworth yokel, to whom 

A primrose by the river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And it was nothing more. 
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“aced with this prosaic attitude at 
every turn, the poet bursts forth with 
furious and despairing impatience. Fools 
and dolts!—not to see that lilacs are not 
merely “lilacs,” but a veritable Moses 
bush, ablaze with all the mystery of the 
starry heavens. Clods! Money-grub- 
bers! Eyes that see not, ears that hear 
not! Always, like Hamlet, he is exclaim- 
ing, “Do you see nothing there?” and, 
as Hamlet by the Queen, he is constantly 
being answered, ‘‘ Nothing at all; yet all 
that is I see.” Whence results mutual 
exchange of compliments between the 
poet and the bat-eyed world. ‘“* This is 
the very coinage of your brain,” and 
so on. 

Thus, so clearly aware of his own 
vision and the purblindness of his fel- 
lows, the poet puts on airs of superiority 
which have not added to his popularity, 
dresses oddly, lets his hair grow, walks 
as though the earth were his footstool, 
and generally 


Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The truth, of course, is that the mis- 
chief of misunderstanding between the 
poet .and your average man has been 
made not by the real poets, but by the 
poetasters, the “poet-apes,” as Ben 
Jonson scornfully calls them, “‘that fill 
up rooms in fair and formal shapes.” 
With these all ages have been infested, 
nor has the most powerful “poeticide” 
employed by the fiercest satirists, from 
the epigrams of Juvenal and Catullus to 
the ridicule of “ Patience,’”’ been able to 
disinfect the literary salons of their 
presence. Perhaps, indeed, there is only 
one created thing more prolific and more 
offensive. The present age is by no 
means an exception and perhaps, too, 
there were never so many poetasters on 
the face of the earth as now; though, in 
fairness to the times in which we live, 
it must, I think, be allowed that there is 
also a higher percentage of real, though 
minor, poetical achievement than ever 
before. A “‘minor poet” is not neces- 
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The “minor poet’ 
What would 


sarily a poetaster. 
has always had his place. 


our anthologies do without him? But at 
present he is too frequently elbowed 
aside by the vociferous, posturing poet- 
aster, who, with no reverence for the 
noble art he affects, noisily announces 
innovations that have not even the nov- 
elty claimed for them, but which were 


already old 
When Homer still was young. 


I was recently talking with a young 
actress who, but for a saving grace of 
common-sense, might well have had her 
pretty head turned by her newspaper 
clippings. She was commenting on some 
of the seniors in her profession, and 
among them she mentioned a_ well- 
known actor of respectable, though not 
brilliant, gifts. She spoke of him with 
a particular kindness. ‘‘Of course,”’ she 
said, “‘he is a little bourgeois . . . but, 
then,”’ she added, “I am beginning to 
like nice bourgeois people . . . they are 
such a relief.””. The addition was as re- 
freshing as unexpected from her fair lips. 
The poor old scorned and baited “ bour- 
geoisie’’! That so young and flattered a 
creature had a good word to say for them 
was news indeed, and I could not help 
feeling that her words held something of 
a portent. I am inclined to think that 
she is not alone in her point of view. 
“They are such a relief...” She 
meant, of course, relief from the weari- 
some horde of posturing “artistic” and 
“temperamental” persons. Oh, for a 
new Moliére to write for us a new “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.”’ Verily, the field is 
ripe unto the harvest. Never was such 
a crop of transcendental bores and hum- 


bugs. To-day, surely, affectation has 
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attained its apogee. How soothing, in- 
deed, by contrast, is the companions) jp 
of quiet, sensible folk afflicted with no 
form of fashionable “neurosis,” 1- 
ecstatic, appreciating the good and great 
things of art without hysteria, like ordi- 
nary ladies and gentlemen, untroubled 
by “soul states” or fourth dimensions. 
untouched by weirdness, preferring t)e 
art they can understand to the cryptic 
lunacies of the modern artistic mad- 
house; believing in “‘the old perfections 
of the earth,” and subscribing to stable 
standards of morals and manners 
yes! “‘a little bourgeois.” 

No wonder that, misrepresented as t|\e 
poet so constantly has been by his imita- 
tive parasite, the poetaster, there should 
have been so long a misunderstanding 
between him and the world. At thie 
best, being a strange, translunary fellow. 
with all his warm and erring humanity, 
he has always been, and always will be. 
a little strange and difficile for his sul- 
lunary companions; but, as I said be- 
fore, the world he has too lavishly 
maligned is coming to understand him 
better, sincerely trying to make allow- 
ances for his vagaries and even worse. 
In fact, he is many a time “let off” 
where the non-poet would scarcely es- 
cape whipping. Would it not, there- 
fore, be a good idea for him, instead of 
continuing the rather outworn pose of 
anti-Philistinism, to leave off his tradi- 
tional bourgeois-baiting, for a while at 
least? The world would seem to be 
genuinely trying to meet him half-way. 
Would it not be both gracious and sens'- 
ble for him to try and follow its example’ 
After all, it is the world that reads him. 
His brother poets, as a rule, are too bus) 
reading themselves. 
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Sam and Europe 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


HE bright and friendly lady who 
met the Easy Chair at the china 
mender’s late in May, and hoped, after 
a cheerful exchange of matutinal noth- 
igs, that the Chair would have a very 
pleasant summer, said all one could ex- 
pect, to be sure, and said it with kind- 
But somehow it was not enough, 
and that was not the fault of the Easy 
hair because he was grasping, nor the 
‘fault of the lady because she grudged 
anything in her kind wishes, but the 
fault of these times and the state of the 
world. One wanted more than a pleas- 
ant summer this year. He wanted re- 
assurance about what was going to hap- 
pen when summer was over. He wanted 
some good reason to believe that im- 
provement in the deportment and rela- 
tions of mankind had set in, and not the 
contrary. 

Listen to what one of the editors of 
the London Daily Mail put into the dis- 
course that he made to a reporter on 
arriving in New York on July 4th. He 
talked gloomily about the state of 
France, and said this and that about 
Germany, and something else about 
England, and wound up with this: 


ness, 


The next war will last but a few days. I 
mean it literally; and in those few days, with 
the new air and gas attacks which have been 
planned by headquarters’ staffs, London and 
Paris will be wiped out in a night. 

In the next war the civilian populations 
will die, men, women and children. It will 
be short, and the losers will be hurled back 
into slavery. 


That is the kind of information or ex- 
pectation which lies low in the back of 
one’s head and made it seem last May 
that merely to wish one a pleasant sum- 
mer was not enough. 

Of course, there may never be another 
war big enough to involve the use of 
these immensely destructive gases and 
explosives that the Mail’s representative 
talked about, but then again there may. 
These destructive things really do exist. 
Every one that knows about such things 
knows it. Every one that is acquainted 
with the habits of this world knows also 
that there may be another war. The 
difference of opinion about that is the 
difference between people who are sure 
there will be another war and people who 
hope maybe there won’t. 

But are we doing anything effective to 
prevent it? Here now is this wrangle 
between France and Germany going on 
in the Ruhr, and daily discussed in news- 
papers everywhere, and nothing coming 
of it at this writing except more wrang- 
ling, loud calls for an increase in airplane 
construction, and all that. It is doubt- 
less true that almost nobody wants to 
fight—that what is left of the men who 
fought the last war do not want another 
on any terms. Even we Americans, who 
got off comparatively lightly, had all the 
war we wanted, and are inconvenienced 
now about paying for it, and by the 
wake of disturbance, crime, and unset- 
tlement which has followed it. Even we 
do not want any more war. But are we 
doing anything to prevent it? 
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Mighty little! Mr. Harding at this 
writing is talking his way from Washing- 
ton to Alaska, and saying very pacific 
things and expressing the most benign 
desires and intentions; but even his very 
modest proposal of the participation of 
the United States in the World Court is 
thought to have been effectually blocked 
by the concessions he has felt it necessary 
to make to the opponents of it. For 
there is an intense objection in certain 
quarters to the United States getting in 
with the other nations to work out a plan 
that will show some fair promise of pre- 
venting war. Everybody knows that 
war is possible, everybody believes that 
the next big war will be unimaginably 
destructive; but the danger signals seem 
to have no effect on our engineers, who 
run blithely past them, and seem only 
to fear that our government will get into 
such a position that it will have to think 
about something besides itself. 

Edward Bok, who edited a magazine 
for a long time, and doubtless in that 
employment got a sense of what people 
ought to be thinking about at any given 
time, evidently thinks that nowadays 
they ought to be thinking of world peace, 
for he has offered a prize of a hundred 
thousand dollars to the American who 
devises the most practical plan for the 
co-operation of this country with other 
countries to attain world peace and keep 
it. The fact that Mr. Bok thinks this 
matter presses on attention is even more 
impressive than the fact of the liberal 
prize he offers. For, indeed, it is not a 
plan that has been lacking, but the spirit 
to back it. There was a plan, and four- 
fifths of the country approved it, never- 
theless it was beaten, and if Mr. Bok’s 
prize plan would have to run a gauntlet 
just as Mr. Wilson’s did, would it sur- 
vive any better? 

It looks as if a much larger prize would 
have to be offered for the solution of this 
peace problem—no less, indeed, than the 
Presidency of the United States. Until 
it is settled in some way, no other issue 
that can be put up to the voters is com- 
parable to it in importance. The world 
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cannot settle down until some barrier 
that at least looks effective, is put up he- 
tween it and future wars. The Ruhr sit- 
uation is an open sore. France wants 
money and ought to have it, but above 
all things wants security; and until she 
can get some assurance of that, the sore 
will not heal but apparently will grow 
worse. Congress will meet again pres- 
ently and something might be done, and 
conceivably the politicians who have 
wrecked plans heretofore may think it 
better to allow something to be done 
than to go to the country with the issue 
of world peace. But that issue will not 
down until it has been adequately han- 
dled. Events and situations constantly 
drag it into public attention; markets 
languish, stock values recede, highly 
qualified observers insist that business 
even here is on the down grade, and 
when business falls off it is apt to get at- 
tention even from statesmen who are 
not much affected by moral issues. 

But whatever happens, the world is 
changed and goes on changing. It strug- 
gles to get back to its old habits and it 
does not succeed. The old-fashioned 
people, unless they are very rich, are 
coming to a slow and painful realization 
that life in the old fashion is no longer 
worth what it costs. Even if they have 
the money to buy it, it costs so much 
that they look about for better values in 
something new. All the creature com- 
forts have come to be fabulously dear, 
cooks, for example, when they are to be 
had at all, and coal—stars above!—and 
housing. Everything costs more than 
one can spare for it, and the one thing 
that abounds in unfailing plenty and 
ever-faithful recurrence is taxes. The 
wage-earning people must like it, but the 
wage-paying people don’t. They may 
like high wages in theory and grudge no 
man or woman whatever pay he or she 
can capture, but when it comes to pay- 
ing them, they note that the birds, who 
live in trees, go south in winter, pay no 
bills, and live untaxed and unassisted. 
They would like to live like that, and it 
gives them an interest in the new breed 
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of small airplanes wnicn hop about in 
small spaces and go an incredible dis- 
tance on a gallon of gasoline. All that 
is trying, but after all, their sorrows and 
repinings make for the simple life, and 
that, we have been this long time as- 
sured, is good for us. We do not need 
so very much to eat, and if we can’t get 
what we think we want, we can cultivate 
new tastes and possibly be the better for 
it. Drink is excessively dear and none 
too good, but we don’t need much, and 
scarcity encourages us to live in the 
country where we can make our own, 
thereby reducing congestion in cities and 
impeding, possibly, the all too precipi- 
tous rises of the bricklayers. 

Now all these changes are the result of 
war. If people do not like them they 
must prevent war. If the nobility and 


gentry of England cannot get cooks and 
housemaids because war has changed 
everything and the unemployed prefer 
doles to domestic service, it is up to them 
to be more intelligent about preventing 
In the same way it is up to all the 


war. 
rest of us who are troubled by the incon- 
veniences of life as it now proceeds. If 
we do not like it, we should try to pre- 
vent war. If we are bricklayers or 
cooks and do like it, still we should try 
to prevent war, for another war might 
spoil everything and so damage the sol- 
vency of mankind that nobody would be 
paid. There is enough of the old ma- 
chinery left as yet to pay bricklayers and 
to pay cooks, but look at what happened 
in Russia where they made a clean, thor- 
ough job, and pretty much everyone 
starved. 

The great laggard in all the world now 
is Uncle Sam, who hugs isolation, dis- 
trusts his faculties, and won’t even try 
to co-operate with the other nations to 
secure peace. The encouraging thing 
about that is that our Uncle is not very 
comfortable either in mind or in body. 
His conscience pricks him more or less, 
and he also gets pinched in other and un- 
accustomed places. He may stir when 
Congress meets again, but probably the 
only way to get him started on a better 
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course is by a presidential election. Our 
fathers provided us with that means of 
getting a move on him. They also pro- 
vided us with the Senate to keep our 
movements from being too forward, and 
the Senate has certainly discharged that 
function. 

The London editor above quoted who 
talked so gloomily about the prospect 
and quality of the next war, wound up 
by saying that it will be short, and the 
losers will be hurled back into slavery. 
He doubtless meant that they would 
have to take orders from the victors and 
work for them and turn over to them the 
results of their labor beyond mere sub- 
sistence, which is really about what a 
good many Frenchmen would have the 
Germans do as it is. But slavery of na- 
tions is a very uneconomic and unpalat- 
able prospect. We know about slavery 
and that it does not pay. We know also 
that it is at least as bad for the master as 
for the slave; that they are tied together, 
and neither of them is free. Another big 
war would doubtless set the world back 
enormously, but the suggestion that it 
would bring back slavery on a large scale 
into human life implies a more destruc- 
tive setback than is quite thinkable. One 
is safer in admitting that the effect of it 
is incalculable, but this much we know: 
that to have any going system of law 
and order upset is for the time being very 
prejudicial to liberty. A state of fear re- 
sults, and fear takes readily to tyranny. 
When the administration of law breaks 
down, what happens? Force presently 
takes its place. We have seen that done 
in Russia, and there is a modified but 
impressive exhibition of it a little nearer 
home in Italy, a country now apparently 
managed, and not without merit, by a 
vigilance committee under a dictator. 
Order in Italy has improved, but liberty 
is not doing so well. But the kind of 
liberty that was active in Italy probably 
did not deserve to do better than it did. 
So much self-government as they can 
handle will doubtless come back to the 
Italians in due time, for the Mussolini 
government, though remarkable as an 
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emergency provision, seems hardly likely 
to outlast the conditions which produced 
it. Mr. Wilson said the object of the 
war was to make the world safe for 
democracy. Undoubtedly, it contributed 
to that end, though the peace of Ver- 
sailles did not, but if we had another war 
it would have the opposite effect. The 
way now to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy is by abolishing fear and by a 
co-operative effort to establish peace on 
something like a durable foundation. 

It is curious how hard it is to do it. 
In every country the majority of the 
people want it done; the difficulty is to 
make the managers of governments agree 
on the action to be taken. Some that 
have the disposition to act have not the 
power; some that have the power have 
not the disposition. Only men in office 
can act, and the need of holding on to 
office may easily corrupt the springs of 
action. 

What, at the bottom, is really the 
matter with this world? The more one 
reads about it, the less one knows. It is 


not going right; it is going ominously 
wrong. At the bottom, what is the great 


ailment? Is it industrialism—the over- 
production of commodities with result- 
ing over-population in the industrialized 
countries and competitive struggles to 
sell what is not needed in order to feed 
increasing numbers of workers, and 
thereby provide for a still greater pro- 
duction of unnecessary commodities? Is 
that what ails our world? Is it that 
human beings have ceased to be reck- 
oned with as souls, and come to be 
thought of primarily as makers, buyers, 
and consumers of objects? There is an 
argument for that view, but acceptance 
of it invites a mighty gloomy prospect of 
dismantled factories, decaying trade, 
starving populations, and general ruin. 
If it is the industrial civilization that has 
played hob with Europe, what will it do 
to the United States? If it is a disease, 
it is one with which we are thoroughly 
infected, and if it is mortal, we might as 
well contemplate our finish. We can, of 
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course, rub along for a time, because our 
country is so favorably located and has 
still so much room in it, but the malady. 
if fatal, will fetch us in the end. . 

Meanwhile we have a choice of two 
courses: to give up the industrial ciy;- 
lization and cease to invent and tse 
machines and to inquire and experiment 
and try to simplify and expedite life, or 
to go on with our industrial civilization 
over the top, and try to grow big enoug), 
to handle it and ride in it, instead of let- 
ting it ride over us. 

There is no question which of these 
courses we shall follow. We shall vo 
ahead with the industrial civilization, 
and try to spiritualize it so that it will 
not destroy us prematurely. And that 
being so, it behooves us to walk the great 
hospital of Europe and watch the pa- 
tients there, and learn from observation 
as much as we can about curing the dis- 
And more than that, we must lend 
a hand in the cure, for it is not safe 
to let these world diseases run their 
course. 


ease. 


The most encouraging sign of the 
times is the current thought of the 
leading candidates for the Presidential! 
nomination. Mr. McAdoo says the 
world is bankrupt and that we are 
the only solvent nation in it, and if 
we do nothing to help the others get 
solvent we too shall be insolvent pres- 
ently. Mr. Underwood says, that “we 
seem to be standing in respect to affairs 
of Europe without a policy, without 
courage of conviction, without anything 
that goes to make a man a man or a gov- 
ernment a government. We seem to be 
just observing and drifting.” That gen- 
tlemen who contemplate the possibility 
of appealing to the voters to send them 
to the White House should put out 
views like these is a comforting sign 
which implies confidence that there is 
that in the American people which is 
ready to respond to such suggestions, 
and furnish the popular support for a 
much more vigorous and generous for- 
eign policy. 
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The Persistence of Perneb 


BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 


UST what kind of a time he had while he They had to complete the thing in a hurry. 
ew was alive no one knows: but the adven- This was rather unfortunate. Some of the 
res he had after his death were—startling. decorations couldn't be finished, some were 
He was a dignified-looking man. He had left out altogether; and the walls of the 
a fine, slightly arched nose, and firm mouth. south part were hastily put up any which 
He married a lady of somewhat nobler birth = way, in a cheap and inferior manner. 
than himself; and one of his sons was a Still, it was a good tomb. A stately stone 
clergyman. So much for his family. structure, fifty-odd feet long, forty wide, 
with inner chambers which were high- 
nate. He had several country estates, anda _— ceilinged and handsome and cool. There 
position at court. On one estate he raised was one reserved especially for Perneb, 
onions, on another figs; and he kept power- which no one could enter, the door being 
ful cattle. He used to go out in a litter 
to see them. 
This isn’t an imaginary story. Perneb 
really existed. Tfe had his work to do and 
his worries, like everyone else. One thing 
that bothered him, for instance, was the 
matter of death. People told him that 
ifter death his spirit would keep right on 
living; and—this was the awkward part— 
would continue to wish food and shelter. 
It was up to him to make all the arrange- 
ments for this before dying. 
Perneb put it off and put it off. He 
planned it out, but he didn’t get round to 
t. There are a good many other things 
to do while a man is alive. But everyone 
round him was arranging as best thev 
could for their future, buying land and 
building mortuary chambers; and at last 
he too did this. 
His home was in Memphis, on the west 
hank of the Nile, south of Cairo. Along 
the edge of the desert, near by, a cemetery 
stretched out for miles. It had streets and 
broad avenues, and long rows of tombs, 
| some pyramids.- Perneb bought a nice 
lot of land there, near a pyramid, and 
hegan to put up a fine building on it. 


And then Perneb died. THEY LOOTED HIS HOME 
Vot. CXLVII.—No. 880.—72 
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merely a slit in a thick wall of stone. Perneb 
didn’t himself, being a 
spirit, but they wanted the smell of food to 
drift in to him when dinner was ready. 


need even this slit 


This walled-up chamber was fairly private, 
but not private enough for all purposes. It 
would do as a sitting room for the spirit, but 
So the builders 
dug down through the floor and through the 
building’s foundations, and down and down 
into the solid rock under the ground At a 
depth of about fifty feet they stopped, and 
hewed out a room deep in the rock, a secret 
subterranean chamber, which they furnished 
completely; and when Perneb died they 
lowered him down the shaft and laid him to 
rest in this room. 


not as a bedroom for sleep. 


Then they walled up the 
door of this hidden place, and they filled in 
the shaft, putting back all the stone which 
they had excavated, till it was completely 
blocked up and sealed. 

Perneb took all the pains that he could to 
keep out visitors. 

Instead of leaving his fortune to others, 
such as to his family or charities, Perneb left 
a good part of it to himself; that is to say, to 
his tomb. He arranged to endow it, to make 
sure he would get proper care. The salaries 
of several priests were provided for—it is not 
known how many, but one of Perneb’s fel 
low-officials provided for eight 
which there was food and drink, and main- 
tenance and 
forth. 
farm and his onion farm and some other 


beside 


and 
He assigned the income from his fig 


repairs, incense, and so 


estates to keep the place going forever. He 
seemed safely fixed. 

Generation and generation passed by and 
the tomb stood in peace. The priests con- 
ducted services in it, the farms sent in food. 
But gradually, as the cemetery grew, the old 
parts were neglected, and a time came when 
Perneb’s tomb was no longer properly cared 
Thieves began to rummage round at 
They broke 
into the sitting-room chamber and ran off 
with 


for. 
night, to secure things of value. 
its ornaments. And as things grew 
worse they came back and actually dug 
down into that shaft; yes, dug out all the 
stone again, and got down into that deep 
They hacked at Perneb’s 
sarcophagus and jerked him out and stripped 
off his gold. They knocked down and broke 
his little dishes that stood on a shelf. They 
didn’t wreck his home, but they looted it, 
and mussed it all up. 

Perneb felt done for and shattered. Those 


secret bedroom. 
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There we: 
litical fights going on in Memphis, lay 


were rough days to live in. 
order seemed dead. To the conservat 
the cemetery it must have seemed |i] 
end of the world. 

Then Memphis 
listless. 

And then the sands drifted in . 

In jungles it is the rank vegetation 
swallows men’s work. 


Men 


decayed. 


On seacoasts, the 

In dry, barren countries it is the sands 

sift in from the desert: that thick inlan 
which forever is shifting its borders. ‘T'}y 
old plundered cemetery disappeared, buried 
from sight. 

Perneb’s spirit, which had been so unset 
tled, had a fresh chance to rest. His food 
and attendants were gone, but the robbers 
were too. He wasn’t having as luxurious an 
after-life as he had arranged for, but at least 


it Was quiet enough for a person to sleep 


As the years went on the city recovered 
New kings ruled in Egypt. 
rich men 
farms. 


Also, new vulgar 
seized the old 
These lords needed stone for thei: 

But the quarries were distant 
‘They dug instead in the sand in the cemetery 

there were fine old stones there. Wh n 
they struck the roof of a tomb in their dig 
ging they lifted out its great blocks, and car 
ried them off to use for new buildings. It 
was so much less work. 

The plunderers had 
enough: but this seemed the end. 


sprang up who 


edifices. 


been bad 
Many a 


with no 


earlier 


respectable old spirit was now left 
home at all. Perneb was in the greatest 
peril. Nevertheless, he escaped.  A_ few 
bloeks were taken from his roof, but then the 
diggers found other structures; and, in turn 
ing aside to strip these, they threw the debris 
and rubble on Perneb’s. This saved him 
It was not a dignified road to salvation, to b 
used as a dump; but Perneb accepted it as 
one of his many adventures. 

A great mound of rubbish was left above 
him which stood there for ages, protecting 
him far more effectively than anything else 
could have done. Nobody suspected there 
was anything under the dump-heap. Cen 
tury after century passed, while the vast 
cemetery still yielded stone to the lazy, de- 
generate generations that lived after Perneb’s 

For he belonged to old times. Far olde r 
times than King Tut-ankh-amen’s. Perne) 
was born over a thousand years before that 
usurper. Even in Perneb’s day, the tombs 
weren't built as solidly as in his predecessors ; 
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ns used facings; but they weren't as 

those who came after. 

Meanwhile in other countries, other groups 
vsrew up with fresh hearts, and cre- 
vy beauties, building solidly and well 

The marble temples of Greece, 

thenon; the Rome; 
aqueducts; strong Roman roads run- 
er the world. Then these mighty 

o had their climax, leaving lesser de- 


mnie. 


( ‘olosseum of 


ts, who strut about unabashed, even 
past their ruins. To the north there 
men still, who built Gothie 
Their descendants are using 


ewer 
rals. 
energies to fight immense wars. 
in the eighteen-hundred-and-forties, 
count the years, Perneb’s spirit was 
made uneasy. He didn’t know what 
twas; he looked at time in a large way, 
getting the geologic point of view and 
to count time in eras; but a new 
seemed to be coming in, and Perneb was 


red, Not 


by his fellow-countrymen 


time, but by a small group of foreigners, , 


came poking around in the graveyard, 
ng about archeology. 
the squalid little villages round about, 
successors of Memphis, these foreigners 
id noticed many houses built of blocks from 
cemetery—blocks bearing inscriptions or 
ef which made each of them precious. 
lhe head foreigner, Lepsius, wrote a letter 


re 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION 


DRAWER 
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It is really revolting to see how long lines of 
camels from the neighboring villages come here 
daily, and march off again, loaded with building 
stone. . . . Yesterday a beautiful standing pillar, 
covered with inscriptions, which was just going to 
be sketched, was overturned by the robbers be- 
hind our backs They do not seem to have suc- 
ceeded in breaking it to pieces. The people here 
are so degenerate that their strength is quite in 
sufficient, with all their assiduity, to destroy what 
their great predecessors have erected. 


These wretched natives had never both- 
But the 
foreigners seemed to be especially attracted 
they kept pecking at him in- 
quisitively—they made a man 
Lepsius went to work, digging, and unearthed 
the tomb right next to Perneb’s, cleared the 
its chambers, and studied the 
However, he left: with- 
Another escape! 


ered Perneb, because of the dump. 


by dumps 
hervous. 


sand from 
scenes on its walls. 
out looking farther. 

In the next 
Mariette appeared with more diggers. They 
cleared several more tombs, near the dump- 
heap. But then they too stopped. 

After this, strangely enough, things grew 
Half a century drifted by, 
peacefully. There was no more disturbance. 


decade a foreigner named 


quiet once more. 


The new archeological danger appeared to 
have ended—or, at least, to have passed over 
Perneb, and gone on elsewhere. 

But just as he had 


American Expedition marched in. 


gone to sleep an 


LET THEMSELVES DOWN AND DROPPED IN 
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The leader of this expedition fixed his eyes 
on the dump-heap. He ordered his men to 
attack it. Perneb listened Thud, 
thud, came the sound of the picks and the 
that 
but he 
He still had a chance 
But 
These Americans kept on. They found Per- 

One of the blocks had 
the weight of the dump-heap. 


inside. 
spades, growing nearer. Perneb saw 
this would be a close call for him; 
was used to close calls. 
of escaping, as so often before. no! 
neb’s roof. been 


broken by 


Through this opening, the American Expe- 


dition let themselves down and dropped in. 

Perneb groaned. 

They found the chamber half full of sand, 
and the walls in bad shape. The weight on 
top had buckled the south wall, which had 
partly collapsed. But there were the stately 
courtyard, and the rooms with colored fig- 
ures and scenes, and the portrait of Perneb, 
standing in full dress at the door. 

Those painted scenes told the Americans 
Perneb. One was a 
family-group picture, showing Perneb com- 


much about scene 
fortably seated on cushions, and his family 
all crouching before him in the most subser- 
A man’s family seldom really 
to him as much as he'd like, but 
there’s no reason why he shouldn't have them 
painted that way for his pleasure. Perneb 
evidently had wished to give this tomb of his 


vient manner. 
crouch 


an ideal home atmosphere. He had even had 
himself painted very large and his wife and 
sons smal! in this picture. A modern psy- 
chologist would probably call that an effort 
to compensate; it would make him suspect 
that as a matter of fact Perneb was smaller 
than any of them. But anyhow, he knew 
how he wanted things to look in his tomb. 
It is a picture that any husband’s subcon- 
scious mind would be soothed by. 

Another scene showed him carefully in- 
His 
secretary stood by, with a piece of papyrus 
ready for notes. 


specting the food men were bringing. 


Two other accountants 
were near, with reports under their arms. 
The men of his day, it is said, were intensely 
fond of good living---they enjoyed dancing 
and yachting, for instance, and they de- 
lighted Perneb hadn't ex- 
pected to do much yachting apparently or to 
dance, after death, but he certainly had in- 


in banquets. 


tended to continue the pleasure of eating. 
The pictures on the walls showed what a 
banquet he had planned for himself. ‘There 
were long strings of figures, all walking to- 
ward his inner chamber, carrying baskets 
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and jars, and large joints of meat, a 
birds, and bread, and trayfuls of fi 
many fruits and drinks, to keep Pern 
Some men would have preferred lon; 
of postmen, bringing letter 
friends; but Perneb was too seif-suffix 
care about that. 


them 


Other figures were | 
him calves to eat, and gazelles, and 
oxen. Groups of butchers were sha: 

their knives, and carving, and savi 
blood; a slave was taking the cover 
incense-burner to make the place fravran 
And in addition to this enormous commis 
sary, all for one man, there were pict 
additional piles of food, which he could tu 
to when needed. One pile, for instanc 
lettering above it, describing its contents 
“one thousand portions of wild-fow!, on 
thousand portions of beef, one thousand 
loaves of 
beer.” 


bread, one thousand jars 

As the Americans examined things, Per 
neb’s spirit saw they admired his residene 
But their admiration was so great that it led 
to something that filled him with hor 
They asked the Egyptian Government 
allow them to buy his home, and walk «ff 
with it! They wished to take it to America 
a land that Perneb had not before heard of 
so new a place it had only been discovered a 
few hundred years. 

The government accepted the money, and 
Perneb lay stunned by this utterly unex 
pected move on the part of his tomb: that 
tomb which he had certainly thought wou! 
stay where he put it “forever.” Bit by | 
the fine-grained limestone blocks were a 
taken apart. On the backs of them th 
Americans found the masons’ marks, scrawled 
in red ochre; and finger-prints left by th 
workmen were still in the mortar. Under a 
heap of plaster in an inner wall, where a 
workman had thrown them, were the scat 
tered shells of the nuts he had had for luncli, 
all those centuries back. 

The blocks were packed into six hundred 
boxes, and loaded on camels. The proces 
sion started off across the desert. Imagit 
the feelings of Perneb! But suddenly |i 
found that he, too, was being packed in a 
box. He had been sold by the Egyptians 
and was going across the desert himself! 

Two steamers were waiting at Suez. Per 
neb and his home went to sea. He sailed all 
the way through the Mediterranean, and 
past Gibraltar, out into a wide, stormy occa! 


beyond any land. They came at lengt!i to 


on 





WHEN VISITORS PEER THROUGH 
the weird modern Memphis which men call 
New York. 

In New York things were active. Learned 
experts carefully unpacked and treated the 
stones, to preserve them, so that the change 
to a strange climate should not make them 
decay. They worked on them a year. Then 
men began re-crecting the tomb in the great 
Metropolitan Museum. To get room, they 
had to break open one of the museum’s long 
walls, and construct a special building large 
enough to house the old-edifice: an edifice 
which was erected in the lifetime of Noah. 

Biographies are interesting, but how short 
they are: they end with one’s death. A 
necrography of all that comes afterward— 
that’s the real story. Columbus’s biography 
is most incomplete without his necrography. 
Napoleon’s, too: he died as an exile, de- 
feated and lonely; but after that, he left 
St. Helena in triumph for Paris, receiving 
more glory than ever, to rest in a shrine. 

Perneb’s tomb is now a shrine, in one sense. 
Visitors come at all hours. They walk in and 
stare at its massive dignity and the scenes on 
its walls. Perneb ought to be happy and 
thankful that he has come through so well. 
But it isn’t all sunshine. He had planned to 
be exclusive, for one thing, and there’s none 
of that now. Anybody at all can come right 
in without his permission. And another 
thing: as the statue of Perneb was destroyed 
by those early plunderers—the one that used 
to stand in that inner sitting room in great 


THE SLIT THEY CAN SEE THIS STRANGER 


state—the museum authorities have put in 
When visit- 
ors peer in through the slit, they can see him, 
this stranger, making himself entirely at 
home there, as though he owned the whole 
business. He is a broad-faced, flat-nosed 
looking fellow, no resemblance to Perneb; 
but there he stands in Perneb’s nest, like a 
confounded cuckoo. 


another man’s statue instead. 


And those long strings 
of figures on the walls now bring him Per- 
neb’s dinner—the joints of meat and live 


birds and beer and the trayfuls of figs. 


Well, he isn’t 
There was no 
He is by his front door 


And where then is Perneb? 
in his tomb—he’s outside. 
other place for him. 
in a show case. 

There isn’t much of him—only part of his 
head and some bones. Those robbers who 
broke into his bedroom knocked him about 
pretty hard. But, never mind; at least there 
is some of him left—he’s still there. 

A museum attendant keeps Perneb com- 
pany during the day. He leans over the case 
and sells pamphlets to a mixed lot of visitors. 
Perneb never sees a familiar face among them. 
Not a single old friend. 

However, at night the museum is closed, 
and Perneb has a chance to be quiet. Even 
then there is the mental annoyance of that 
man in his sitting room, but that probably 
isn’t the principal thing on his mind. He is 
wondering how long this place will last. 

A man of Perneb’s experience knows that 
great changes come unforeseen, and that the 
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life of the average museum is only a few hun- 
New York may last longer—it 
But 
that’s only chicken feed, to Perneb. What 
Will he then be car- 


ried away to some other distant civilization? 


dred vears. 
might last, say, a couple of thousand. 


will come after that? 


Suppose they took his tomb and the stranger 
and left him behind? 


Tue Dyep-in-tTue-Woor 


Bumped 


A GROUP of British navvies was proceed- 
a 


ing along a street, all convulsed with 
laughter. Every now and then they would 
stop and slap one another on the back. A 
policeman, seeing them, wished to share in the 
joke, and going up to them asked: ‘* What's 
the game?” 

This occasioned another outburst from the 
navvies, and then they explained: 

* You know that ‘igh buildin’ at the end of 
the street? Not a blessed 
stair was left, an’ old Bill °e was on the top 
So I vells 


to “im, “Bill, jump, an’ we'll catch ver in a 


That was on fire. 
an’ dancing abaht like a bantam. 


blanket,’ an’ ’e jumped, but we ‘adn’t got no 
bloomin’ blanket.” 


Book SALESMAN: 
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Well, that’s all of this story. He hears 
moderns talking resignedly about dust 
dust, like a lot of ephemeral insects; but 
isn't that kind. His outlook is not rosy 
museum is bound to fall to pieces, and 
himself has more or less fallen to pieces a 
Yet there he still sticks, what is | 

He isn’t through yet. 


ready. 
of him. 


“Can I interest you in a book of recipe ae 


John Bull Abroad 

A FRENCHMAN now in this country tells 
4” of the discovery in Paris of the most 
“nervy” of all tourists, an Englishman, who 
entered a well-known café, accompanied by 
two little girls, ordered a bottle of mineral 
water and three plates, and began to eat 
sandwiches, which he had brought with him 
in his pockets. 

The manager, overcome by this outrage, 
approached the Briton, and said, “I should 
like to inform you that this is not a—”’ 

“Who are you?” interrupted the English 
man. 

“T am the manager.” 

“Oh, you are the manager, are you? That 
is good. I was just going to send for you. 
Why isn’t the band playing?” 
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The Women of Thirty 
HEN first I loved at pink fifteen, 
\ I sang mature Mathilda’s ways; 
Q{ all my sweethearts she is dean 
And wears the Senior Sister's bays. 
Who writes her now perfervid lays? 
\lattie was Grannie o’er and o'er 
Ere I forsook romantic phrase: 
Ladies, alas, 'm forty-four! 


Poor Fanny was my second queen; 
Grave Gertrude next, in Quaker grays; 

Ere Jane two months had monarch been 
My earliest Paris crowned Gervaise: 
I left her to the cabarets; 

Fanny on earth survives no more, 
Jane? Gertrude? Long since lost 

estrays! 
Ladies, alas, I’m forty-four! 


t's twenty years since Sue I’ve seen; 
In some stock company Bet plays; 
Vic vanished in the Argentine, 
Doll in divorce-courts’ dust and haze. 





“You're next, madam. Just as soon as I finish with 
this gentleman, [ll bob your hair. Sit down and look 
at the * Police Gazette.” 


Dear ghosts, not one of them I'd raise 
By private prayer or witches’ lore; 
Old Father Time my wages pays: 
Ladies, alas, ’'m forty-four! 
His Only Regrets 
L’Envoy: “T SUPPOSE Henry is still taking life 
ilinaaitiin: Aint anaiia anil Mian easy?” said the woman in the wagon. 
: Yes,” answered her neighbor on the road 
who was carrying an armful of wood. “Henry 
has only two regrets in life. One is that he 
has to wake up to eat, and the other that he 
Reainatp Wricut KaurrMaNn has to quit eating to sleep.” 


If now your years you count threescore, 
What of the lad who sang your praise? 
Ladies, alas, [’m forty-four! 





AAI) A er 


“This commutation book expired some time ago, Mrs. Cummuter.” 
“No wonder, with not a single ventilator open in this car.” 
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Surprised to See Him 
HE Governor ol ol 


states was asked to visit the coal-mines 


one our Southern 


where convict labor Is employed. Two 


to the 
was being done, and fin- 


guards escort.d him lower regions, 
showed him what 
ally conducted him to the place where the 
convicts were at work. As they approached 
the force in striped garments, one of their 
number looked their way and rushed up to 
the Governor, saying, 
“Bill Smith, as sure as I live! 

I never expected to see you here. 


earth did you get sent up for?” 


Why Bill. 
What on 


Cause and Effect 

Q)* a very hot day when grandfather made 
repeated visits to the veranda to note 

the state of the thermometer, little Louise 
trudged along with him and listened very 
attentively when he explained it to her. 
Late in the afternoon he said, “ Well, it has 
gone down: 
A few minutes later Louise remarked to 
grandmother: “It’s 
how cool it has grown since that thermometer 


it’s a shade cooler.” 
surprising, grandma, 


went down.” 


NO FISHING | 
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The Next Centenary 
\ ISS FLOBELLA MERKINS, of Kli: 
. erville, had been over to Martbury 
attend its centenary, and she was tired o 

* How did you enjoy it, Flobella?”’ ask 
some one, 

“Oh, it was pleasant enough, if anybod) 
likes such goin’s-on,”” replied Miss Merkir 
loftily. 
I made up my mind last night I wouldn't 
ever go to another centenary in Martbury 


“Once seein’ is about all IT want of 


not if I lived to be eighty vears old!” 


Mozart and Others 
CERTAIN musical composer of much 
talent and popularity—we will call him 
Jiffers—has a happy appreciation of his own 
work, as his friends all know. 
So highly does he estimate Jiffers’s com- 
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positions that some of his friends were much 


startled the other day when he said gravely, 
“Did you ever notice that the names of all 
the great composers begin with M?” 
“MM!” ejaculated his astonished audience, 
“Yes, M,” said the composer, ** Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Moszkowski—and 
Me!” 


ConstTaBLE: “See that sign?” 


“Ves. 


See that basket?” 











